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HISTORY, NATIONALITY AND THE WAR. 


0 one who protested that he could find 
^ between past history and present happerd^^,^. I 
rirejit^red the reply that in some sense the past is 
;ipiportant than the present because it is only, by ^ tpi^rr; 
standing of the past that we can hope to convert thVjpi^e- 
into a desirable future. The conversation its 
■general reference in the war ; its more immediiate concern 
„^as a f newspaper article of an historical fiavouy; wh5<?h ' 
^nigh^fbe excused if it omitted to point "its 

paragraph. My reply was met by the ametail^ipbf 
%rvati<?ri that men have no influence either upon,], 

■ Wn age or the course of history ; that tluhgs are 
apd what they would still have been without t^ 

Really Jiiiman influences to which change and 
*sire, cqmmo^y attributed. And before I had 
^he^obvious protest, there Came a mocking 
^SSr^ginaiy supporter of my attitude/ ' 

^!?^hslap ;Hepiy^,V that he didusV^v 

/(^oS^ehrtVpl' by-fway oppressing the’point 

^tthe prew® 

was ugKappy;; KtHM 
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admirers to insist, upon the ehdur^ee of his influence and 
the permanence of his wojk,‘. No one ^h(:| pretends to - 
‘ ^ acquaintance with the rei^s of the Tudors coul<J fair¬ 
ly QOuntoance a denial 6f their personaUnflnenqe fn ihoulif^ 
fn^ the KJestinies of their country . . * Strong in will, strong 
Wealth, strong in definite personal aims, but even 
j^fonger in the way in which their absolute power cbuld 
..hei manipulated/* Henry VII, Henry'VIII in fh^ better 
.part of liis reign, and Elizabeth, in .some measure,: carried 
out the dictatorships which re-established the fortunes and 
prestige of England after the long years of dynastic stttig- 
gle. In his wonderfully arresting portrait of .Heni^y VIII, 
which cannot fail to secure the appreciation even of those 
■ who .most disagree with the impression Which it conve)^, 

; Bishop Stubbs expressed a doubt as to whether the chahges* 
in Henry’s policy ‘were at all so great as they are common¬ 
ly regarded.^ At the same time he was careful to insist 
upon the mistake of thinking that those changes ‘were* 
dictated by any other than his own despotic will.'f Here 
we have the constitutional historian tempering the achieve¬ 
ment but expressly limiting its causation to kingly voli¬ 
tion. Here is no place for our man-in-the-street*s doctrine 
of Automatic growth. Let us turn to the opponent of the 
Constitutional historian, who is no less the enemy of 
Heriry.VIII. In his little book on the English Monarchy, 
/in support of a general thesis which renders almost every 
'^ge refreshingly provocative, the Principal of the Deccan 
/poflege goes SO” far as to say that Henry’s personality is 
^todeniaUy the fans et origo' of all the later devejopjpents 
dypaoden| Eflglish History. ' There neVef was,' he Saysj, 

be, a tnoro crushing disproof of«th^ 
theory; th|d: iii^ividu^l character has littlC oe no ^tiience. 

:,T***- .ft....... ff " ’« ■ 

,' ,•* Ma4iava( aM MoAtrfi History, p. ” 
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t^ver the histoty 1 pV’ itiQ worjij, thati the’ history o£ 

: Henry VIII/’'' 

, The cQTUfse ofihe reply with which I brought the argu- 
‘aii^nt.to an epd- was obvious enongh. But' * a noisy man is 
' always ki'th!^ tight/ as Cowper said, and in this case a bois-. 

, t^ons temper and limited time combined against; nl©/ I 
am fibpefub however, tliat if i was unable to persuade 
this * noisy man,’ \ may* yet have given'him foodfcr reflec¬ 
tion in his leisure moments and his waking thCUghts. 
His view,% ol /'Ciursc, ignored the study of history as ‘ 
science of caused and effects in which, if the personal 
element had not taken a large place, man would be indeed 
the puny puppet wjiicli the fatalist would make him. It 
it were true that the course of the world had been undis¬ 
turbed or uiidcflected, unhabtened or unhindered by the 
irruption of human personality upon the plane of its other¬ 
wise automatic development, the task of the historian 
would have been greatly simplified, and the historical 
mind deprived of the peculiar value which is the primary 
practical incentive to acquiring it. If archaeology cherishes 
the past at the expense of the present, history exalts it 
in the interests of the future. 

But the material value of historical study, which is 
often ignored by the * man in the street,' may be the sub¬ 
ject of an emphasis at once exaggerated and too insistent. ^ 
The Dean of St. Paul’s recently observed that our attitude 
towards history would largely determine our preference 
for one or otjier of the systems known respectively as insti¬ 
tutionalism and mysticism. He quoted with apjiroval 
the* Gifford Lectures in which Professor Bosanquet,^ in 
exposing the limitations of thjp historical method, desci^M. * 
history as a * hybrid form of exp^ence, incapdble pi HJy 

. .. I II I I I .1 I ■ ^ . I I I' 

» • F|W,^Bam, M.A„ The English Monarchy', p.487. 
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considerable degree of being or trueness/ consisting larger 
ly of ‘assigning parts in some great world experience t6 
particular actors—a highly speculative enterprise/ ‘ To 
set these contingent and dubious constructions above the 
operations of pure thought and pure insight is indeed a 
return to the philosophy of the man in the street/* „ • 
Dr. Inge’s quotation of this ‘exposure’ must not be 
divorced, however, from the context in which he placed 
it. It properly illustrates the conviction of the mystic, 
/and explains the wisdom and sobriety of, his. refusal \o 
accept the infallibility of the historical method. ‘ For the 
institutionalist,’ he says, ‘ happenings in time have a mean¬ 
ing and importance far greater than tjie mystic is willing to 
allow them.’ Mysticism is the mystic’s well of life; the 
key to-the repository of truth which ex hypothesi myslied 
is less easily accessible for those whose approach is impeded 
by the patient examination of institutional development. 
But pure insight is the gift of the diotrephean, the intui¬ 
tive power imparted to a few by the discriminating kiss 
of the gods. Pure thought is an intellectual luxury pf 
which philosophical training is the condition of enjoyment; 
an intellectual exercise of which freedom from extrane¬ 


ous considerations, alike spiritual an4 material, is the 
sanction of pursuit. This pure intellectualism, this free¬ 
dom from considerations which are generally dominating, 
j ip plainly unattainable for the mass of citizens who in the 


countries of free institutions constitute the source of public 
/opinion. . For them, it may fairly be argued, analogy 
wludi is accessible is more practicable than the operations 
of ^ure thought in which they are neither practised nor 
I venture the aphorism that comparison !s 
: contemplation. The comparisons of history' 

surer Course to the jinderstanding erf, 


it/!'!?'' jiUy 1914. 
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■ current' movements than the direct analysis, uncondi¬ 
tioned and contemplative, of the present itself. 

The political judgment which Pericles attributed to 
the Athenians in the famous funeral oration is the preroga¬ 
tive of a society versed in the growth and constitution of 
its own polity. The difficulty of sound judgment is 
generally greater in the absence of an historical path of 
approach. In the words of a nineteenth century historian, 

' he who has learnt to understand the true character and 
tendency of many succeeding ages is not likely to go very 
far wrong in estimating his own.** For if the constructions 
involved in historical^ study are * contingent and dubious’ 
at least they are open to continuous revision. Every 
new flood of light which is thrown upon periods apd pro¬ 
blems enables the historian to amend the judgment of his 
predecessors. History is a court of appeal in which claims 
and causes are continually being retried in the light of evi¬ 
dence either newly discovered or newly interpreted. Thus 
historical judgment need not await the revelation of fresh 
evidence which, even if it is expected, is yet problematical. 
Bishop Butler’s dictum has a relevance which cannot be 
‘denied. If 'probability is the guide of life,’ so also it is 
the essence of historical judgment, the pilot-star of the 
political student as he seeks to determine the currents 
of the present through the comparative study of happen¬ 
ings. in the past. 

The admission of prejudice is a natural temptation, 
to Concede to which is to find an irrational historical sanc¬ 
tion for the human instinct of unrelenting partisaaship ' 
^^hich' produces such grotesque paradoxes of politiBal allcr j;! 
giahcc. But it is properly rejected by those whose care ji 
is to consider historical evidence with an enforced gej^T„; 
’^ity towards the unpleasing cause. The soundness of but 



4i(f: ' . <5^; 

'A ■» I. ^ '•* 

judgment will be cj^ermfti^^ 

discipline of restraint whiehif it ^%^b.s^ie the'excftision*,. 
at ‘ least, ensures the ^mitigatiori, .of 'p^eju^e. * J^re5u^cfe, 
by’disallowifig impartial enquiry, .deniesHo patriotism its 
noblest' forms and excludes from the study* of histbry the 
surpassing sympathy which discovers !n past and |)resent 
a community of ideals ascending, fates changing, hopes 
rising and falling and rising again. But when the present 
cries 6ut against the past and would fain escape th% 
shackles of custom or tradition which contain its urgent 
stress, history comes to reveal the superficiality of change 
and the deliberateness of progress, apd to illuminate the 
deep human foundations of the age-long centuries with 
the mellowed light of continuity. I am tempted to borrow 
the suggestive words in which Bishop Stubbs* recited his 
own confessions; ‘ Like the man in Terence, I say, 

Humani nil a me alien^im puto ; I have a sympathy 
fvith the struggles of the struggling ages, with the weariness 
of the weary ages, with the faith of the ages of faith, with 
the controversies of the ages of controversy, with the 
changes of the ages of change, with the light of the ages 
of illumination, with the darkness the dark ages 

themselves.For after all, human life is not essentially 

. changed by railways or excise or newspapers or even by 
jv'the property tax; the people before the flood ate and 
iidrank, married and were given in marriage, planted and 
Si^ded; still Jacob finds his Rachel at the well, and 
and Jonathan make their covenant together, and 
for Absalom.'* ^ 

V i ji^jAe .superficiality of change is, after all, corapara^^ 

may seem to imply an underestimate^! 
■pi hUmnii In essential and human things,. \ 

jbich jite at once so simple and so profound, there is uV.;' 

-I i M I ' l i ' 







and Moi^m Bistofy, p* ISf. 
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d,;’,and a realafid acknow- 
6xcIaciB^ then* from the region ot 
cofftroyess}^.' ^j^ulation l^ardlj)^* concerns more than the 
method^ oclashioji^ 6y whiehtnan m4y guide and in some 
meashr^ control a*life-process. The? hungry know that 
material fbod^ is required to restore them, whatever the 
placidity with which they may Have contemplated the 
prospect of a protracted fast, after a heavy meal; ccli- 
Ip^cy, or asceticism in some sort, may present itself as an 
alluring theory, but sexual passion, or some other apf)etite, 
sooner or later becomes an ugly fact: and the question, 
* Do you exist ? ’ ceases to attract or to mystify the sufferer 
of pain or the mourner of his friend. The problem in each 
case is not the fact itself, but the method of dealing with 
it—the supply and the kind of food, the form of marriage 
or the means of moral restraint, the mitigation of the pain 
or sorrow which have come to make existence, however 


unpleasant, at least unquestionable. It cannot be said 
that the facts are commonly doubted Controversy 
concerns expedients which become for men in a condition 
of civilization of greater consequence than the fapts them¬ 
selves which are unalterable. And the chief of these is 


religion, which is more than an expedient and which the 
sense of spiritual hunger discovers to be also a fact. But 
religion works through human media. The faith which 
can remove mountains does not disdain the obligation to 
be intelligent. The triumph of character over circum¬ 
stance, of mind over matter, is gained in part by a struggle 
with natural forces; but that struggle consists in acquir¬ 
ing direction rather than in offering opposition* The 
fact of natural force, of nature, is not questionable; and 
of the things of which we are certain we take our sh^li%' 
or bear our burden in common with tho human tace^^ 
thropgh^ut the world and the centuries. But while 
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do ,not figh{ about what controversy does nbtj piobfi^m 
to.be a problem, we do not so far ignore it^as to teffain 
from fighting' about the method of treatment #r fhe 
system of inheritance, which is the problem, -s We^banish 
sympathy and concentrate on differences. I do npt^'sug- 
gest that we are not entirely sincere: itis out very si%cerify, 
.mir seriousness of purpose, which is mainly responsible 
ior £he acuteness of the differences. The fact that the reli- 
;^ous wars of history have furnished some of the most 
s’^artling instances of brutality is a sufficient witness to a 
sincerity which, though hardly distinguishal^le from 
tjgPtry, is certainly all-possessing. » 

^ It is, intact, the sincerity of prejudice wlflbh Excludes 
"the sympathy of common interests; and the latest illustra¬ 
tion is to be found in the war which is devastating Europe. 

war, even as observed from the distant shoreS„oJ India, 
i,ii a divisive force. The influences uniting the nations 
either side are the forces dividing civilization %s 
^ airhole. The conclusion thus suggested is perhaps that 
Bft; war .does not touch fundamentals. And it is true that 
does not concern those fundamental conditions whiA 
tlfe ^uman race cannot alter by fighting, and which, if 
^ey were not tacitly assumed and taken for granted, 
in some,measure counteract the divisive influences 
the superstructure of civilization. But while the com¬ 
mon inheritance of the nations is really much greater than 
Ithear differences it is j^et the latter which really count in 
‘in wl^ch progress consists in individual or at least 
ib^tipnal, rather than collective or4ntemational, develop- 
superstructoe^ ^ 

hijtoncally % race has been divided into 
|^4ti<^ wl^c^have been set and have sometimes overflow- 
p4 certain superstructuTal 

Ks^ctloks ha^ themselves become fundamental. The 
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piinciple'of xiatibnality may be a term to conjure with, 
ife2is©n oi ‘the very diversity of its forms; biit its potency 
is such that the attempt ±6 set up an international system 
onHhe basis of common interests seems now to present the,^ 
idea pf community as the superstructural or artificial, of 
division ""as the fundamental. History reminds us that* 
these common interests, or some of them, have been frdm 
the beginning, that, in fact, they are, fundamental. But 
the influence of historical study is properly limited by tfld 
field and period of its application. And we observe that- 
througl]|put the course4>of history which, as we know itf is^ 
but a small part of man's tenure of this world, it has been^ 
concerned ^ith, and has disclosed, a succession of differ- 
ences»and rivalries—differences of race, creed, language; 
rivalries of system and possession; fierce contentions add** 
arme^jjbnflicts. ** 

Rights and forces have found their expression 
ilbtional terms. The course of mediaeval and^/iiod^m 
history has, of course, been marked by a prolonged 
ordination of the national to the* d 5 fiastic. Upi 
ibi ecclesia had its reproduction in the terms of the 
monarch and the ' nation * until the emergence of thS new 
nationality from the toils of Revolutionary France. Bnf 
so ancient is the idea of nationality in some form rfat' 
that emergence was in reality a rebirth of the dominatfh^. 


spirit of the city-states of the Greeks and Romans,, or 
of Judaea in her bitter struggle for national and religious' 


freedom in the second century B.C. The interyenih]^ 
expressions of the national in the dynastic does not ill'll:: 

the proposition that while certain common inter^® 
^© humanly fundamental, those in wljich the 
|ntenia;|ionalism has its basis are artificial; that 
iprccis of division moy seem to be* artificial 
jMsioritilly fundamental, and those which have 





f 

'product in national-unity are positively justified by the 
eicpression of {)atrioti§m i« the ^ge-long struggle for 
national freedom. 

That the war which exceeds all previous conflicts in 
tnagnitude is concerned with a fundamental principle 
lordly requires demonstration. For it is the idea of nation- 
.ality which is at stake in a struggle which on the one side 
had its cause in the violation, and on the other finds its 
.warrant in the indication, of international law. The 
principle involved is in a true sense radical; and the truth 
' of iftie matter is so firmly embedded in the conyictions 
.©f the British people and their Allies that the advocates 
of a pacifism on international principles, which at the 
’^present time is plainly premature, can secure no serious 
.Sudience. Indeed they have been reminded in a journal, 
‘♦in vstnch if anywhere, they might have counted on a,sym- 
^liathetic hearing, that the chief obstacle which their 'pro- 

'has to face.is the universal and profound* 

*'be^(ef that we are fighting for bome thing, and that that 
something is the most righteous cause for which we have 
‘ever fought.’* The propaganda in question is a type of’ 
• tjiiat constitutional nonconformity which must needs 
raise its discordant voice in the crisis of a nation’s history 
'v^en unanimity of purpose is hardly less than the indis- 
peifsable4:ondition of success. It is significant that a hand- 
*ful of dissentients from the national policy should have 
'evoked, in a quarter where their sincerity would be the least 
4|iiestioned, so striking a testimony to the supreme sound¬ 
ness pf the national conviction. 

The uatjiQn is happily sound in the knowledge that 
is pot being fought for nothing, that Spectacida 
nP sufificient explanation of a conflict in which 
fnilUons readil/ ri&k their lives for a great principle. For 

I ,lyii I . 11,. . .-. I i.i ■ .. . 

Vide The Nm St 0 tesman, Nov. 27th» 1915, aad Jaoy. 1st, 1919. 
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the pacifist the princS'pdh enshrined ini the dream of uiii-^ 
versal pdice is greater. « But if ft be* true that the dreamers, 
of foolish dreams are sometimes the makers of history, it 
is not seldom the case that the hiltory soT made is as much 
to be deplored as those tragical episodes, which, if but their 
lessons had been taken to heart, would have stood for ^ 
warning against experiments which, if novel in design, 
are certainly not original in conception. For if the present 
is struggling to escape from the fetters, it can succeed only, 
by mastering the lessons, of the past. Thus we return 
to the proposition that history is the surest guide to the 
right understanding, which is itself the first step towards 
the solution, of existing problems. But a primary condi¬ 
tion is the exclusion of a priori prejudice. Impartiality 
in history is as essential to the integrity of contemporary" 
enquiry as it is indispensable to the finding of equitable 
verdicts upon the transactions and tragedies of the past.' 
tn the language of Lord Acton, ‘our historical judgments 
have as much to do with hopes of heaven as public or 
private conduct.’* ^ 

,To spirits imprisoned in the vast system of modem 
civilization, and aflame with the desire for a new world, 
an extended liberty, or a revolution in the existing order 
of things, the patient examination of the past may per¬ 
haps present itself as a depressing formula of reformation. 
Existing discontents at any time, more than ever in the 
course of the most calamitous and destructive war of his- 


tory^ cry aloud for an immediate reform. But the onlj^.; 
reform is attained in a process of hardly perceptibly 
l|adya^. The continuity of history reasserts! itself soo^|| 
to shatter the chimerical schemes of the levOTA 



^ the charlatan. And would-be reforta^ij 
a',rebellious and.indiscrimmating; 


!, p. .8 
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retaliilte, as they think, by visiting Ihe past with the res¬ 
ponsibility for their own perv^sity. History cannot 
certainly claim a uniform championship in these days when 
our most cherished traditions are passing through the fire. 
^ It is no accident,* observes Mr. Michael Sadler, Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor of Leeds University, 'that the era of historical studies 
[las ended in the vast conflagration of the world war, His¬ 
tory is both a solvent and a kind of moral dynamite. To 
historical researches and to historical theorizings Europe 
o^es in part that most explosive of doctrines, the theory 
of nationality.** We may well ask on what authority it 
can be said that historical studies have' ended,’ and what, 
again, is the alternative to the theory of nationality, the 
fundamentality of which is a part of our proposition. But 
if ex hypothesi this 'explosive* doctrine owes itself to 
historical researches and theorizings, can it be the course 
;of wisdom to seek the solution of the problem thus pre- 
iented hy studiously ignoring the circumstances of its ori- 
tgin and the course of its development ? Rather, surely, 
[is it the more incumbent upon us to examine more closely 
^he roots and progressive growth of so great and respon- 
•Sible a force in our modem life. More encouraging testi- 


TOpny comes from America. A professor of history has 
'been quoted by the President of the Western Reserve 
[tonversity, U. S. A., as vindicating the claims of his subject 
|he following words : ‘ It seems to me that the history 
||<^at^er, on the defensive for his subject before a world 
appreciative of historical values, finds his posi- 
Li^^^jilienly strengthened; for the war brings into 

nn nnlv a IftinwlpHirp ar»d ^ 


jj^^;}ns contention that only a knowledge and,^^ 
nif the past can make the preseaiiii 

■■" _ J i 
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Finally, at this great distance from the principal 
scene of the mighty conflict on which our divers fates de¬ 
pend, we may well take account of the unfortunate con¬ 
clusions which follow from a false or insufflcient reading 
of history in an important sphere. The complete moral 
collapse of the German people under the influence of Prus¬ 
sia has given a wholly unwarranted encouragement to a 
school of thought which eagerly seizes upon any evidence 
for its contention that the conclusion of Protestantism is 
the extinction of faith. In Prussian paganism it sees and 
proclaims the catastrophe of Liberal Christianity. This 
view, which can be justified only by the exclusion, and not 
by the use, of evidence, cuts across the historical argument 
that the cause of Great Britain and her Allies is in the 


lineal descent of the struggles for freedom as exemplified 
in the Reformation and the English and French Revolu¬ 
tions, the latter of which was the Reformation unduly 
postponed. By the exclusion of a due consideration o|^ 
the deplorable conditions of the counter-Reformation *in 
Germany, and of the facts that the crimes to which we must 
turn for a parallel to tlie German to-day were those com¬ 
mitted in the papal interest in the Thirty-years* War 
(e. g., the sack of Magdeburg), and that German papists 
have been as conspicuous perpetrators of brutality as the 
Prussian leaders, who cannot be accused of any sympathy 
for Liberal Christianity, it has been urged with some 
plausibility that the apostasy of Germany is the logical 
(Conclusion of the Reformation movement. Apart from;^ 


the historical omissions on which the validity of this extra 
;;!vagant argument depends, the moral aberration of 
|4n^; stronghold of the papacy; proyide|:w 

f,jcoii$picupi|s refutation. And the amazing attitudftft 



ij^Spi^'itself, as expressed in a neutrality wh|ra^Q 

l>y wWch: ■ Belgium, has 
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concerted into a fief ’6f i^he Imperial Government at Berlin, 
i$ liardly consistent with the contention that Germany is 

* fighting the battle of Protestantism. 

^ The opportunism implicit in the attempt to make 
♦political or sectarian capital out of a conflict, on the issue 
of which hangs as well the vindication of moral principle as 

* the vlty existence of our liberties as a nation or an Empire, 
is as discreditable and subversive as to propose its prema¬ 
ture termination in the interests of an international paci¬ 
fism is unpatriotic and politically disruptive. Since the 
greaf war is a conflict in which the issue is primarily moral, 
it is charged with prodigious potency for good and for evil. 
From this it follows that we must be careful so to form our 
opinions and direct our actions, that, within the limits of 
our personal influence, the former and not the latter pro¬ 
duct shall emerge. For although we may in some measure, 
as in India, escape the material incidence of the war; 

^Ithough we may. for sufficient reasons, take no combatant 
pdrt in it; yet we cannot evade the responsibility of moral 
judgment; we cannot remain *luke warm, and neither cold 
nor hot.' History enables our discernment between the 
vital and the subordinate, between the moral issue which 
is permanent and the political or sectarian claims which 
it is made to serve. ‘History,' said Lord Acton on a 
famous occasion, ‘compels us to fasten on abiding issues, 
,and rescues us from the temporary and transient.' We 
cannot rightly or safely order our lives as though the war 
had not at once relieved subordinate claims of their com¬ 


mon significance and invested our own judgment upon 
them, in their relation to the main issue, with a new res- 


poindbilit3l>^ For that would be to repudiate what is, 
historidal process, a part of the world's government 
the l<mg patience of Providence. 

i ‘. J. WORSLEY BOPEN. 



BABAR AND HIS COURT. 


L ike shadows falling on a sunlit garden the long ages 
steal oft and in their thickening twilight the^great 
empire of the Moghuls passes away with the twin miracles 
of its chivalry and its pomp still lingering in song or classic 
marble. Its great men and great deeds live indeed in 
history, but history in its search after world-facts, would 
***** “Clip an angel’s wings. 

Conquer all mysteries by rule and line. 

Empty the haunted air and gnomed mine. 
Unweave a rainbow.” 

And so the lost epic of Moghul romance moves on as a 
fairy tale coloured by legend from inlaid mosque or jewelled 
tomb or pierced and fretted marble, till at length it 
dies cenotaphed in purple by Bernier and by Festing, by 
Steele and Gulbadan and Villiers Stuart. But from that- 


sunlit garden of romance a rose-leaf has fluttered away 
with the morning dew upon it and we find it to-day a ; 
fragrantjtreasure known as the Memoirs of Bahar, What 
perfect grace and elegance of feeling, what truly roya||::\ 
instinct, what tenderness and manly strength are enshrin^<j|| 
in those pages! The vast elemental natures of ChfD® 
.and of, Tamerlane had been mellowing throu^i;||j^» 
in Babar they had blended into n' kin^y^®# 
mind!" A dreamer of dreams!, 

' Who. has under^ood^him,? 
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put 3,000 infidels to the sword and raised a pillar of skulls 
for the glory of Islam, could yet shelter his troops in a cave 
•while J|ie lay freezing outside in a breast-deep snow-pit 
on a winter's night! The man who was a mighty con- 
queroi;, who had made and deposed princes, who ruled a 
kingdom in Kabul and an empire at Agra, could so far 
forgefthe pomp and ceremony due to his station as to race 
out into the street in his slippers in order to extend a wel- 
■ come to his wife! And the man who loved to wander, who^ 
, had never at any time spent two Ramzans together, could 
not, amidst the gaieties of a sumptuous court, taste a 
musk-melon from his native land without weeping at the 
thought of exile! A nature with fine impulses—simple, 

; generous, robust, adamantine perhaps under failure, but 
with a seer’s wisdom penetrating to the essential value of 
j,,things, brightening sorrow, diffusing sympathy, scattering 
la ' sweetness in every path. 

^ For some years the court of Babar was an itinerant 
Ifetablishment, now pitched in balmy Ferghana or delici- 
ilqus Samarkhand, now struggling through a sunburnt 


'^rid waste or through a snowbound wilderness swept by 
jjicy winds. They were gallant men, these courtiers who 
laughed their lives away in venturesome deeds, equally 
home in a palace and under the open sky. At Ande- 
they held high revel. The gardens by the riverside 
fere laden with rich fruits, with luscious pomegranates and 
sand melons and golden pears and apricots. The 
Syit-sinelling meadows of clover were sheltered and plea- 
^B&i;threaded with silver streams. Here they indulged 

.practised with the scimitar, played polq’j 
archery tournaments, hunted the! 




g |||l|^qijppitain-goat, and flew their hawks aft#| 

four men may dine on one^and 




odorous moon-lit night, when 
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roses and the tulips are breathing through a veil ol purple 
and of silver, we can think of them seated in the gardens 
sipping some mellow vintage or the fruity vines of Bok¬ 
hara from their golden goblets. There is Khwaja Husein 
warmed up with generous potations, his simple good nature 
flowing in a capital song ; and near him is his boon com¬ 
panion the polite and handsome Yakub, a model of elegance 
and polish, who can ride a horse or turn a quatrain with 
the same inimitable grace. The great soldier, Kasim Beg, 
is there, and Mazid Beg at once the canting moralist and 
unbridled voluptuary is there also. Hydcr Mirza is betting 
on the perfection of the arrows which he has himself cut 
out of the red willow, but Baba Kuli “the infidel who never 
fasted” heeds him not, being bent on finishing some pun¬ 
gent delicacy or a basket of almond-stuffed apricots. Bend 
Ali, the fire-brand, who discovers an insult in every 
sentence, loudly calls upon the boastful Ebrahim Bey to 
fight him with a sword, whilst the upstart Kambarali “the 
son of a skinner and a gullible chatter-box with muddy 
brains” is being duped by Dost Taghai into the belief that 
he is a sorcerer and can bring down rain with a jade-stone, 
whereupon Ghias Taghaii, ever brimful of mirth, pointedly 
asks whether the wits of a skinner can be aught but skin- 
deep. There in a secluded comer, chatting pleasantly with 
the boy-king of twelve, is Khwajeh Maulana Kazi, the scion 
of a princely house and the lord chief justice of Andejan. He 
is an eradite and accomplished scholar—^rich, fluent, epi¬ 
grammatic in talk, and a statesman of immense political 
sagacity. His far-shining words are penetrated with * 
wisdom and we can almost hear him whispering to Babar; 
"Beware of Samarkhand!” 

The warning was indeed timely. Hardly had Babair' 
ascended the throne when he found the armies of Sultan^ 

Ahmad of Samarkhand held up bv the Quaba 

2 
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miles away. Resistance seemed hopeless. But as luck 
' would liave it, the black and slimy river struck supersti- 
; tious terror into the hearts of the enemy. Murrain ravaged 
their massed horses, and Ahmad, a mere puppet with his 
Beys, ingloriously retired, and on his way home went into 
the mercy of God. Mehmud of Tashkhand who came 
froirr the north was also routed. " The danger was over 
but not loss. Babar’s kingdom was shrunk to the eighty 
miles of rivage between Andejan and Akshi.*’* Seeking 
about for a way to balance this sudden depletion, the boy- 
kmg*s lingering glance fell upon Samarkhand, the queen 
of capital cities, whose stately pleasure-domes bom of 
fabulous spoils were carved from the stones of China and 
embellished with sandal-wood, mosaic and porcelain, whose 
inosques were jewelled and echoed mysteriously, and whose 
gardens, cool and delicious, had been spread by Timur 
the sybarite, when at peace, with murmuring streams and 
^golden fruits and marble terraces before the august heri¬ 


tage of his empire, passing to a puppet and a weakling, had 
melted away in fragments through the ages. But all 
ihis was as yet a dream. The Beg-ridden rule of Sultan 
^^mad had indeed passed away from Samarkhand and 
ynih it had gone his jovial topings often lasting a month 
a time, his statuesque attitudes before his priest, his 
Ig&al and brilliant sportsmanship: these traits were 
and gratefully remembered by his subjects—for the 
w, kpg Mahmud was a tyrant who sunk in frantic debau- 
' surrounded by obscene buffoons could never 
iifo the streets without raising a storm of fcurses,' 
terror inspired by his license that people^' 
iljcijaayfe their homes lest their children shoi^l 
lasC&ves ! Fortunately Mahmud di^f mi 
Ills death everyone sought .to gifts' 
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whatever he could reach. Babar recovered a part of his 
own lands and marching on Samarkhand encamped on a 
soft rich meadow near the city. Its people were friendly 
with him but his greedy soldiers looted the tradesmen: 
"however, such was the discipline of my army that on my 
issuing an order that no one should presume to detain 
the plunder there was not a piece of thread or a broken 
needle that w’as not restored to its owner! " This signal 
generosity touched the multitude They teemed into 
his camp and Babai laid sie^e to the town. Baisangar, 
the king-elect, was no mean enem\ Ilis armoured horse 
had already crashed thronph the Taitai ranks leaving a 
pile of dead bodies Bat Babai’s w^as a deadly archery 
w^ho could pick oft their Mctims at leisure and the cata¬ 
pult and smokc-mme were irresistible. In forty days 
Ebrahim Saru, a former deseitei, "with sword and quiver 
hanging from his neck " surrendeied the fort. He was 
pardoned The joyful ronqueroi lode on and sate on the 
throne of Timur. " Samarkhand, the dream of his life, 
was his ! He must mai k well its bulwarks, take stock 
of its treasures, he paced the spreading ramparts 
himself and found them 10,600 paces in circuit."* Every¬ 
thing was full of fresh delight Like a child he counted 
the fluted pillars of the Chihil Sitan whilst wandering near 
by on the terraced slopes amidst the elm and cypress and 
white poplar. He tasted the plums of Bokhara and was 
ravished by the Sahibi grape. Here were rich tumans and 
fertile districts and: 

"— spacious regions full of pleasances. 

Of riding grounds, of palaces and halls 
From Kesh to Samarkhand." 

But the nobles were not satisfied. They Jiad ex|)ect-^/Sl 
vast booty, and ttfey found instead that owing to ^ 

S uf BfUxir, p> 37 . ^ 
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lofig impoverishing siege the people were starving and had 
to be given seed-corn for the harvest and money. Many 
' deserted—-longing to return to their homes. The nimble 
: Yakub, the adept at leap-frog, had long ago over-leaped his 
loyalty to his king and perished with a shaft from Nemesis 
in his heart; the incorrigible perversity of Dost Taghai 
had led him to join the retreating forces of Tashkhand. 
Hassan and Tambol, encouraged by the general debacle, 
were openly conspiring. Babar, the prince of fickle fortune, 
became ill of a sudden and for four days lost the power 
6f speech, taking no nourishment but moisture from wet 
cotton. Hassan craftily published the news that the king 
was dying, and the rascally sour-faced governor of Ande- 
jan surrendered to Tambol! Who could think of a rebel 
in the home-land ?—the dear home-land flowing with 
4nilk and honey clipped by snowy hills! Not Babar. 
Heading a thousand soldiers he thundered on Andejan, but 
in^ vain ; tlie people were powerless, the Begs had been 
bought over, the great Khwajeh Kazi had been shamefully 
l^ung over the gate of the citadel. The besiegers turned 
dback in desperation only to find that Samarkhand had fallen 
ftp another. For the sake of Andejan I had lost Samar-^ 
il^^d, and I found I had lost the one without saving the 
bther.** . 


ti' 


Shorn of his kingdoms, the king was almost in despair, 
hot for long. One summer evening as the sun was set- 
i iih glory on the pastures of Aura-typa, a horseman:; 
tom his foaming steed and, with a profound obeis^^; 
j^fid a letter to Babar. It was from Ali Post|| 
iw ihe Governor ^f a great fort unSer thb 
it said, will deign to favom; 
visit, I hope to purge my ofEehc^':iaj 
reproach by my future 4ubmiMt 
Maiestv, 
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this fruitful contrition, set off at once. In two days they 
had ridden the 160 miles to the fort, and relieved Andejan 
groaning under the tyranny of the Begs. The jubilant 
populace seized upon Tambol and drove him out with blud¬ 
geons and fisticuffs. This action, however, was premature. 
For the Mongols, inured to immemorial plunder, could 
not tolerate the discipline of forbearance and deserted 
to Tambol. Many skirmishes followed near Nushab. 
Babar hunted and made war alternately. It was capital 
cover for game,” he says; ” in the jungle are mountain 
goats, buck, wild pig ... .whicli we chased, and then we 
hawked in the clumps for jungle fovsl or shot them with 
forked arrows. So cold was it however that our feet were 
frost-bitten and our ears swelled like apples.’' At last 
weary and exhausted he retired to Andejan and a peace 
was made effecting a division of territory between the two 
chiefs. The innate rascality of Ah Dost Taghai now 
began to appear in its true complexion. Presuming on his 
tardy services he played the king in the very palace whilst 
encouraging his son to start receptions and a public table 
after the fashion of Sultans. He even caused a workshop 
‘ to be opened for the manufacture of carpets and precious 
embroideries—an unpardonable encroachment upon the 
royal prerogative. The pride of Babar goaded by this 
insolent presumption might have led him into rashness, 
but again he was saved by an invitation—an invitation 
to rule Samarkhand. For some years the people of Samar- 
^khand had been singularly unfortunate in their rulers. 
Spltan Ahmed had spent his life in leading-strings, Sultan 
Mahmud in dissipation. Baisanger, though accomplish- 
and amiable as befitting a prince of ancient lineage, was^ 
^fbnt too ready to become the tool of a crafty^ knave who^ 
^'•Strangled him in the end with a bow-string. The sta^ of 
had shed its imoerial lustre over the benighted dtyi 
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only to be quenched by his successor Ali, who after throw¬ 
ing the kingdom into confusion threw himself in a river 
stupefied by wine Then came Shaibani, the leader of the 
Uzbeks. In wickc'cme^s and foll^’ he exceeded them all. 
No man ever katn •■o little how to mind his owm business. 
He must find fault with (‘vcrjthings,- from the text of the 
iCoran to the technique of a cb'.sic picture If his mud¬ 
dled wits should How or into vei^e he must publish it in 
the open nuiket and levy a benevolence on the joyful 
occasion. But he wu'^ not onh vain, ho was also cruel. 


His pompous and indolent bearing his rude stares, his 
studied insults to lus nobles, the bovine ferocity of his 
passion, his gieed v\hich caused him to barter away for 
gold the honour even ot royal princesses—^had aroused 
universal disgust and alarm. The nobles were at their 
wits end, and in their terror the}'’ turned to Babar. 

Then commenced that bitter stmggle in which Samar- 
khand like ? glittering shuttlecock was tossed from 
Shaibani to Babar and again from Babar to Shaibani, a 
struggle where the inspiration of noble deed and stirring 
episode shall fruitfully perpetuate itself, a monument to 
‘‘martial faith and courtesy’s bright star.” Babar's plan 
was to cross through the Sai-i-Taq, whose narrow ledges 
and precipitous saddles are a perpetual menace to man 
jand beast. On the way Kambarali and Doot Taghai joined 
ilhim. We can imagine with what mingled amusement 


lldud contempt he must have watched the witless esca- 
®?ldes of the one and the officious meddlesomeness of the 
at the sight of the Uzbek army they fled like 


ktitd a sinking ship, the one to Khusroo, the other to 
' Dost Taghai languished with a wasting ulcer 
liaud/ whilst his son, *the self-styled Sultan, was 
jblind ^by ttfe Uzbeks: “thesalt caught the traitor's eye'^ 
Ri tmts it. Samarkhand, as we have said, was. 
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strongly guarded. So one thickly-clouded night 80 good 
men set up their ladders against the city walls and steal¬ 
ing to the gate of Turquoise, broke open the lock with their 
axes. The lion-hearted king rushed through the open 
portal leading a troop of horses The townsmen peeped 
in terror from their latticed windows, but, seeing Babar, 
knelt down and prayed in thankfulness. The fleeing 
Uzbeks were stoned like mad dogs, “thus at the age oi 19 
with but 240 men I rescued from the hands of a foreign 
robber this noble city ^ ” The aimy of Shaibani numbered 
4,000, on the plains without, and he wa-> not the man to 
sit quiet. Provoked b} a i ill-ad\ ised sally he charged the 
Moghul auxiliaries of Dabai, who instead of fighting began 
to dismount and plunder their owm comrades. Babar 
was left with 15 followers and he saved his life and theirs 
by plunging into the Kohik and swimming to the citadel 
on his armouied liorse. The tables were now turned. 
Shaibani laid siege to the city w’hich had already been 
nearly reduced to starvation The people were living on 
the flesh of dogs and asses, the horses browsed on 
the mulberry trees and were fed with water-soaked shav¬ 
ings ; without provisions there could be no defence, a 
capitulation was arrived at, and the boy-king with a heavy 
heart rode out of Samarkhand for the second time. His 
sister fell into the hands of the enemy. Two years, after 
this, of royal adventure and mighty daring, a king with¬ 
out a kingdom, “ liis army a band of 300 followers with 
brogues on their feet and tattered cloaks over their shoul- 
'ders,'** but always buoyant, always hopeful of ultimate 
success. This is an ever-memorable chapter in Babar's 
^ life. It shows us not only how very human he was, but^^, 
^ ^Iso how his humanity had become a deep, aud abidh^j^'t 


thrtmsh the 
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his comrades-—evoking not a transient 
^Wae^^nf‘^erely but a fine warm-hearted loyalty found- 

and in love. If ever the question should 
)^3S^i^!5W*3abar* a boy and an exile, could perpetually 
nomadic band and could lead an army to 
»Wttain victory in spite of jealousies and dissensions—^if 
this question should arise, the future chronicler will 
' surely point to the dusty plains where the charm and the 
'heroism of Babar first opened the romance of the Moghul 
chivalry. He would tell you how the youthful exile had 
cemented the allegiance of his comrades not less by a valour 
’which was the imperishable remnant of his heritage than by 
a fixity of purpose which enabled him in the end to fashion 
a monarchy from the materials of a frce-booter. He would 
tell you of his daring deeds—how he had thrilled his friends 
with his marvellous horsemanship, how within sight of the 
enem 3 ^*s camp he had jestingl^^ raced with them, how he 
had led them against fearful odds, how valiantly he had 
covered their retreat, how he had swum through impetuous 
torrents, with what zest he had chased a wild ass and 


severed its neck in one terrific sabre-stroke, how in order 
to perform his ablutions he had once dived sixteen times in 
frozen pool through a crust of ice, how he had drilled his 


rabbjie into a disciphned force. With this same force he 

e *'’^ennined to take Kabul. His army though small had a 
p?it reputation and was daily swelling with fresh arrivals. 
[TTJi© greatest noble of Samarkhand, the man who kept 30,000 
'iretainers and whose Inam extended from the banks of the 
'ApdU to the peaks of Hindu-Kush—Khushroo Shah—came 


to pay bis respects. Babar was loth to receive him, for 
was the murderer of his kin, a dissolute and 
^cmel^n^an^ aqyd withal an unspeakable coward. Shaibani 
Jftsqdto^yiahis boastful way that he could cow Khushroo 

just as he would brush a fiy o|.^ 
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platter.* The would-be conqueror ftiust ha^e 
ielt the wisdom of keeping on good terms witi| tijer iljaster' 
of so much resource and so much powe^-, fqr/^e iftd^ . him , 
receiving the obsequious nobleman undej: aiprea^ing^pal^-;’ 
tree and listening for nearly an hour to his empty 
vapid talk.*’ The interview proved his salvation. , 
the soldiers of Khushroo wearied of indolent pleasures w«r^ 
charmed by the frankness, the majesty and virile grace of 
the young demi-god, who led his army in person, and 
who, when a' soldier complained that his wife had been 
stolen by an officer, never replied with a grin ! Well, 
you’ve had*her long enough—it is but lair that he should 
have her for a few days now!” They changed their 
master, and the nobleman retired to his province with a 
load of rich presents from Babar, leaving behind him his 
men and a stream of blasphemous imprecations. 

Before the equipment and resource of this new force 
Kabul soon fell. Having partitioned it among his nobles 
Babar began to consolidate his position by reducing the 
hot-blooded tribes. We read of punitive excursions into 
the neighbouring hills, of taxes levied in grain or kind— 
when the Afghans would come up to the king with grass 
between their teeth inasmuch as to say ” I am thine ox. ” 
The new king’s description of the land discloses a patient' 

, and minute observation of Nature. All Kabul was known 


■to him from the seats of perpetual snow to the mellow and 
jtemperate regions where the leaf-buds’* rapidly expand 
||n^to a wilderness of lovely flowers, from the fertile slopes, 
lj|pf |he Sha-e-Kabul to the desolation of the sand-dun^^ 
^<^6^g some ghostly drum or tom-tom, from the, orch^;;j^ 
S vls&ulef i,w^^ their profusion of crisp walnutsA .i^ " 
Rfflf?^*##.-^ ,w^ter-grapes which npen m .dehapi^« 


,pt' the IQian-?aid. He 
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people, their dresses and customs, the languages they 
speak, the best meadows for pasturing horses, the tem¬ 
peratures of the various places, the thirty-three different 
kinds of tulips which grow in the Char Bagh. But in his 
keen relish for Nature he did^not neglect the gay opportu¬ 
nities of his times He paid a visit to his cousins in Herat 
was charmed by their brilliant and festive life. Their 
polite and exquisite culture, their splendid hospitality, 
the men of genius who thionged in their Court, their 
fine pavilions and dnans, their tapestiies and priceless 
carpets, their goblets of gold or silver sparkling with 
jewels, their elegant banquets, their iich dishes*and costly 
wines, the glamour and license of their entertainments 
finding a perfect artistic expression—had in some measure 
tonverted him into a voluptuary His imagination thrill¬ 
ed to the possibilities of this magnificent idleness. Already 
the riverside gardens of his palace at Kabul were smiling 
with ornamental tulips , Babar caused a tank to be cut 
in the red stone and filled with perfumed wine* Here 
young girls of far-famed beauty came to play on the 
' dulcimar, and the king loved to w^atch them—flowerlike 
in their virginal fragrance—pacing their measures 

“On the light fantastic toe.“ 

Here also were delicious spots and cool retreats— 3l 
^lakelet set like a gem amidst flowering oranges and pome- 
Ijjpiates, wliile the earth is soft with clover or the Arghwan 
its foliage of dull gold and purple through the cool 
green Verdure of palm and oak—painting the mirror of 
silent pool. In this soft paradise of the royal gardens 
rthe gjreat, Jihivalrous, untamed soul awoke to the dawn- 
mitatle of glove's young dream ! ’ Tradition throws the 

. .. » M | . .. I . . . 
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glamour of romance over his courtship. It tells us ho^v 
the fair Masuma seeing a beggar from the windows of her 
father’s mansion was moved to swift pity and sent him 
some cooked meat, how the beggar hazarding a wayward 
glance was entranced by her loveliness ; how he had mys¬ 
teriously vanished from the crowd of merry-makers only to 
appear in the imperial purple of a king—a suitor for the 
hand of the princess,* how the royal nuptials had been 
celebrated and the bride brought to Kabul, with what 
reverent tenderness he had kissed her hand and led her into 
the sweet seclusion of the Char Bagh, whispering of his 
love while the stars above in the hollow dome were swarm¬ 
ing like golden bees, while the still voices of the night were 
being hushed into silence in the tremulous glory of 
dawn : 

“ My heait like the bud of the red, red ro'jc, 

Lic'j fold witliin fold aflame : 

Could the breath of oven a myriad springs 
Blow my heart’s bud to arose?” 

If a myriad springs could not blow the royal heart 
into a rose, Masuma could. Babar was in truth wonder¬ 
fully happy, and his kindness and tolerance knew no bound. 
Once on returning from an expedition he found that his 
aunt had been conspiring to dethrone him and set up Maho¬ 
med Husein Mirza in his place. He w’cnt to meet them : “I 
dismounted at the usual distance, approached with my 

former courtesy and had an interview.the Begums 

were beyond measure alarmed, confounded, dismayed and 
ashamed.” The Mirza, who in his fright had taken refuge 
ih a lady’s wardrobe, and hid himself among the carpets*^ 
was brought before the king : " I behaved to him with mjJ^ 
tisuai respect, rose on his coming in and showed no sym*^' 
toitts oi harness in my manner. . they brought; f 

illlllii l.i..—..u.-.. ^ .J .^ , I ' l ' -. 
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sherbet. I myself drank of it first and then handed it to 
Jiim.” Here was magnanimity indeed! 

{To be concluded.) 


Bombay. 


TYAB ALI AKBAK. 


A SONNET. 

All that you were to me I could not tell, 

How should I speak in language of the Blest ? 
But ah I believe me that I hived you well; 
Though little, yet I gave you of my best. 

The halting tongue that tried to plead my cause. 
But served to load me with your dear contempt; 
How could you note the jewel mid’st the flaws 
Of language piteous, ragged and unkempt ? 
Eternal, holy, pure this gem, God-given, 
Resplendent with the fires of His Throne, 
Pulsing with all the Mysteries of Heaven, 

But held in trust for you—^for you alone. 

Oh ! take this jewel that is yours by right. 
And let our Souls soar upwards to the Light! 


LYELU 
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PRANCOIS, Due do La Rochefoucauld, was bom in 
Paris in 1613. Being a descendant of one of the 
most ancient families of France, he was a typical example 
of the old French ‘ noblesse’. His life, except the latter 
part, was crowded with action. At 16 he entered the Army. 
He took an active part in the intrigues against Richelieu^i 
and was in consequence exiled to Verteuil, in 1637, for 
two years. In 1648 he was mixed up in the activities of the 
Fronde. He was severely wounded at the siege of Paris,, 
and again in the fight at the Porte-Sainte-Antoine in 1652., 
After twenty years of fighting and intrigue hei’ retired into 
private life. He died in Paris in 1680. Thus his life 
extends over a period of 67 years. But 67 years of life, a. 
short, though brilliant, career at Court, twenty years of 
fighting and intrigue, his nobility, his gallantry, the fact of/ 
his having been a man of the world, a man of society, and. 
of his having been twice wounded—once severely—^ther^;. 
is nothing in all this which could have kept his meraory^ij 
jalivO," outside the archives of his own country and 
'ISiustj^ books of pedigree, or heraldry. His title to 
^d; remembrance among i|ien rests not on the transactioir 
MfSteactive period ^'Of his life, but on the product^,ofiif 
ftdhm 'of leisure, after he had retired mto^i^^png 
■ small . ,volume entitled* 
t:elc;’>!&bwii :to y^yeryone^, asv'|l^|i 
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of Rochefoucauld/' a work which has outlived three 
centuries, which has been translated into all the languages 
of Europe, which is read alike by the philosopher and 
the man in the street, which has had a constantly widen¬ 
ing circle of readers the longer it has lasted,—^which, 
in short, has become international, and classic, and has 


thus acquired immortality as far as human products go. 
Few books of the size—only a few pages practically—have 
kept their grip on the public like this ; or, having been 
subjected to so searching and malignant a scrutiny, 
have come off vith flying colors. 

Without going into minute, verbal, ethical, or 
abstract criticism, it may at once be said that the cause 
pi the popularit}. and, indeed, the excellence of these 
maxims, lies, first, in their pe'rfection of form, and, second 
in the fact that they come home to men’s bosoms—too close 
home perhaps, at times, and aho unpleasantly. Yet 
there is scarcely a single one of these celebrated maxims 
which may not be conclusively jiroved to be false as a gene¬ 
ral proposition. But there is also not one which does not 
contain so large a proportion of truth, that its application 
will more often, than not, hit the mark. Like the 
epigrams of Martial, the author might have labelled them 
with his Latin predecessor’s just criticism of his own 


work :—Sunt hona, sunt mcdiocria, sunt mala plura. 

1 *^. Though everyone may read these maxims with 
Biterost# admiration, and benefit, it seems that both 
dorm and substance are such that many must 
£)f iirfpessity fail to catch the true point, and wholly with-' 
boM IWr assent from a large proportion of them ; while 
by reason of the glamour of language and)i> 
accprd to them their unreserved assent, as 
lH^ appik^ble to the whole of the human race. 

liuinan .life and its 
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the impression they produce on each reader* will almost 
entirely depend'on his own individual experience of life. 
Thus, there is bound to be not only a great divergence of 
opinions, but also great mistakes in the judgments pro¬ 
nounced on this many-sided product. Even so great 
and genuinely benevolent a man like Swift was able, in the 
full maturity of his powers, to sketch the life and character 
of the Yahoos. 

Almost all the maxims have a certain humorous side, 
and most of them touch what Sterne has justly described 
as the true point of folly. There are not a few which, on 
a first perusal, appeal to be wholly humorous—the humour 
being of that kind which depends on the expression of truth 
pushed to hyperbole, oi the presentation of a familiar object 
from a new or unusual point ol view. Strange to say, there 
is nothing of bitterness in any one of them, such as might 
have been expected fiom a man who, with keen powers 
of observation, and a wide knowledge of the world, went 
along the road of life noting and ear-marking the foibles, 
mostensible motives, and hidden traits of character 
brought out in the collision of life and society. There is 
also nothing of low hie in these aphorisms Whatever 
their shortcomings from the standpoint of absolute truth, 
not one of them, how^ever extreme, is pushed to extra¬ 
vagance : all of them stop this side of the paradoxical, 
or grotesque. 

A closer examination of any one of these maxims 
Will surprise the reader when he finds that though most 
of them are debatable, there is not a single one of them 
which can be overthrown, such is the wonderfully cunningf'^^ 
, and exquisite skill, with which each one of them has fce^uj 
^\4sonstructed* Many of them are set, as it were, in foiy 
f which add light and color to the whole. This effect has.be^ 
produced by that tactful use and mastery of language w|^<J 
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a feature of the work. 'The nia^ms 
& thosib; Sectious, or definitions, Tn codes of law, 
^e^laimpst pyery general statement is counter-balanced 
.Qualifying word, |)hrase, or saving clause. Thus, 
a coach and six may be driven through and through 
< ihemi they still remain intact. The means which Rochefou- 
|:icauid has emplo 5 'ed for this purpose are such words as, 
often,’ ' some,’ ' not/ ' even,’ ‘ but,’ ‘ generally ’ ' most,* > 
^Tsperhaps,' and the like. It is the skilful handling of these 
llittle words, and certain prefixes, affixes, and negative 
^j>articles, that, in every instance, saves the situation : and 
iRochefoucauld may safely say, ‘ though you may fret me, 
'l^iyet you cannot mar me ; ’ for the maxims on all sides, and 
,{ior all practical purposes, show an invulnerable front. If 
'iihey have a vulnerable spot, it is like the heel of Achilles, 
%hich, by reason of the exigencies of language, their 
/author must lay hold of, or lose the whole. 

The maxims represent only the climax or concluding 
^/premises of long sorites and trains of thought. The process 
:jby which they have been arrived at is not shown. The 
Hscaffolding has ail been removed ; and the reader sees 
iSshly the finished structure, which is, in every instance, a 
g ;|ttiarvel of workmanship. 

has been said that the maxims of. Rochefoucauld, 
,6i%h not presuming to be a system of ethics, may well 
:such an one. It would seem rather that they might S 
lish ^terial for a treatise on the psychology of th^'i 
pQl^lf^ngs. A system requires an equable flow c|^ 
whole area.' The maxims, gpod as far as 
the nature of an intense searchlight, tu.m4^! 
iftow on that spot of the human heartrSrtii4|i * 
’author himself intend more thaii‘|!fjtil?; 
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1x)ok' might be ^tten on a given* sub|ept/ ^ 
the maxims, being life itself, required on the pari 
writer npt only keen powers of observatibn and reflecJt^lJ 
j^but also a lengthy experience of life, to use^ thiese 
as he went along. Thus, one may see reflected in tlieh^ 
the play of the passions, and also the effect of reflecrion,* 
after the passions had subsided, or been overcome, or been 
lived down. Some of them are wonderfully introspective. 
'Rie rough materials must have been collected from time 
to time in the shape of written, or mental notes, then set 
down in lump, after the writer had retired into private life, 
then sorted out, revised, re-revised, considered, re-consi¬ 
dered, and finally polished up into that perfection in which 
we now see them. 

The maxims are remarkably easy reading ; but if 
any reader should think that the like may be as easily 
written, the answer is—' Try it.' He will fail. Every 
masterpiece of thought and expression could have been 
produced only by that one man who actually produced it. 
The whole of his life and experience, up to that point, 
was absolutely necessary for that purpose : any difference 
in the former would have produced a corresponding 
difference in the latter. Thus, with all first-rate productions 
facsimiles are impossible—^for no two lives are alike. Culti-* 
yation and practice may do much, but they cannot supply 
'fe w^t of a talent not given, or an experience not; 

‘ ' I ' ♦ ’ W ’v' 

cannot but admire the keen and polished ruthless^ 
which Rochefoucauld has scrutinised the hum 
one considers the fearlessness with whi< 
tfids*ictor has used the scalpel and the 
Mtfle that he has done so with so little* of| 
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Iiuman nature is what it is, he will never be long in finding 
the originak of these unpleasant miniatures in his 
environment—and perhaps in himself—^for no, man is 
perfect: no benevolent man is always benevolent, no lovem 
of truth is always truthful, no charitable person is alwa^ys 
icharitable, no altruist is always free from envy. It is, 
^however, in the smaller matters of social life where these 
Jhome thrusts seldom fail to reach the spot. The texts are 
j^eat, compact, and fitting : the commentary is written large 
!in the life we see round about us. Each maxim may be 
^expanded into an essay, or a sermon. But among them 
|there is one which has attracted such an amount of attention, 
l^jand roused so much hostile criticism, as few single utter- 
^agaces of men have done. It has been taken to be an assault 
j;;on the race at large. Swift has chosen it as the motto for 
^his best and most remarkable poem, and, by carrying it to 
ttmknown lengths, has worked out from it a dazzling succes- 
; sion of most wonderfully humorous and whimsical effects. 
The poem is—“ The death of Dr. Swift.’* The maxim 
«selected for its motto, is this:—“ Even in the calamities of 
'fpuT friends there is something that does not displease us.” 
J^JPiis maxim in respect of both matter and form has alwa)^' 
l^truck me as representing the high-water mark of Roche- 
pcmcauld’s art. A careful and honest examination of.this; 
^^gerous looking squib, and a placid philosophic^dj 
ipl^tion on human nature as it is, and not as it 
in the end perhaps incline us to accord our 
p^&fej|ic<?ndusion arrived at by Rochefoucauld a| 
^^^|^^^','j^perience of Hfe. There is an echo\p|||€ 
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of men. In fact this maxim does little more than fembody 
in a painted epigram the reflection that man is naturally 
selflsh; and. selfish he will continue to be till religion, 
philosophy, experience, and adversity have caused to 
^ germinate in his heart the seeds of charity, which are there 
no doubt, or he would remain selfish to the end. By what 
other hypothesis can one explain the existence of such 
an enormous amount of malignant gossiping, backbiting, 
slander, and hard and cruel things spoken of others, as 
there is, and has always been in the world. The mildest 
and most Christian of modem great philosophers has, only 
with more charity, lamented as follows :—‘ If people cared 
as little for the affairs of others, as they do for their own, 
what a happy world this would be.’ There is more in this 
than strikes one at first sight. 

This maxim indeed appears more like a lament on the 
part of Rochefoucauld than a deliberate judgment, or cold 
expression of opinion. A man who has lived 67 years, 
has passed through every vicissitude of fortune, and been 
twice wounded—once severely—^must have had ample 
opportunity for testing the worth and stability of human 
friendship and sympathy: must have made enemies: 
must have seen how easily a friend in prosperity ceases 
to be a friend in adversity: and must—^which is worse— 
have felt the hollowness of outward form and expression, 
still kept up, when friendship and sympathy had ceased 
to exist.—It is in such circumstances that a man may be 
lexpected to say—Yes; it is true after all that even in our 
^calamities there is something that does not displease others/', 
<^And thence, by an easy transition he landed on the maxto. 
fjhat quoted above. It is this sad reflection which, ir| 
.suhd in the calm of retirement, when gatheriM 
tangled skein of many scattered thoughts- 
condensed into one keen-sighted 
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almost' cynical aphorism. It is perhaps the only one of 
his maxims* that has a touch of C 5 micism in it. 

In reading the maxims of Rochefoucauld, it is necessary 
always to bear in mind this rule of criticism :— 


Reader, how likest thou me ? 
Reader, how like I thee ? 


As there are no two persons whose experience and 
environment are the same, so no two persons will read the 
same contents into these maxims. Among writers who, 
^'in their works, display a conspicuous knowledge of the 
world, it would seem that Swift might have produced some¬ 
thing of the kind. Bacon also might have done so. 
'Addison, and Goldsmith, and Lamb could never have 
.written them ; Burns and Byron perhaps—^but the former 
would have overcharged them with humour; and the latter 
would have pushed them beyond the range of general 
applicability. There is little in these maxims which may 
not be foimd in the pages of Shakespear, but the substance 
is there fused into life, by dramatic propriety. Though 
IJamlet may well say ;—' Frailty ! thy name is woman.’— 
Shakespear himself could never have made this maxim of 
liochefoucauld :—' There are few virtuous women who are 


not tired of their part.’ 

ji: It is not too much to say that probably there are 

;^ew thoughtful men who may not at some time in the 
Iponrse of their lives have had the same reflections which 

B hefoucauld has embodied in his maxims. The high- 
and generous Shelley has written this line :— 

^ ^ Jfis;|i4i‘'Yet never found I one not false to me. ■ 

all his 'Tond gaillard,’ deliberately wrd^ 

■'A’",. I ^ 

mankind an unco squad; 
they will grieve ye, 
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But all men cannot be false; and all men cannot 
come within this 'unco squad*. In fact, on a wider view 
it will be seen that the good preponderates ; and most 
men come under the category ‘good/ though not 'angels/ 
Carlyle, with all his gall and bitterness, when looking 
back upon his life from the calm standpoint of 80 years, 
says :—‘Of enemies—I may say I have scarcely had any— 
mere blind blockheads running athwart me on their own 
errand/ The psychological aspect of this statement is 
brought out in many of Rochefoucauld’s maxims, and 
particularly in the following :—‘Natural ferocity makes 
fewer people cruel than self-love/ We have all, at some 
time or other, said, in our haste, ‘ all men are liars,* or 
felt, like Hamlet, that ‘the time is out of joint/ No one 
may aspire to higher things, or press on to noble ends, 
.regardless alike of praise, or blame, or ingratitude, or 
indifference, and not at some time feel the keen pang which 
is couched in these lines :— 


S', -ii''! y y. •; '/'i ■ .w 
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But in the fatness of these pursy times 
Virtue itself of vice must pardon beg : 

Yea, curb and woo for leave to do him good. 

• • • 

It is this inner feeling that is responsible for many of those 


/maxims which have roused a strong adverse criticism. 
|But their wit will make thfem live for ever. 

The question then arises, are these maxims of Rocher 
plpticauld such that they may serve as a guide in the conduct 
l^d affairs of life—do they possess that quantum of truth 
#hich i*U|[ht make them pass muster as general rules ?—or;, 
pm th^po be thrown overboard as extreme, cynical, and|| 

yet little better than an ill-natured 
by a man who lived in a false ahd artig<^||| 
and judged of the world at large 'onji?|||H 


A, i'lV I'v yt ( L A 

and judged of the world at larg 
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: The answer to this question will depend on what the 

deader takes to be the meaning and use of a proverb. If he 
■thinks, as is not imcommon, that a proverb must suit 
every occasion and contingency, then he must reject these 
ma?dms as incompetent to the task. But the consensus 
of opinion is against this view. On this matter Whately 
has the following sound remarks :—' That proverbs are not 
generally regarded by those who use them, as necessarily 
propositions of universal and acknowledged truth, like 
, mathematical axioms, is plain from the circumstance that 
^many of those most in use, are—^like the commonplaces 
j:of Bacon—opposed to each other ; as, e.g., “ Take care of 
. the pence and the pounds will take care of themselves **; 
!to “ Be not penny-wise and pound-foolish ; ’’ and again, 
" The more haste the worse speed or, Wait awhile, 
that we may make an end the sooner,** etc. A proverb 
is merely a compendious expression of some principle, 

: which will usually be, in different cases, and with or without 
^<Mftain modifications, true or false, applicable or inap- 
v^cable. Proverbs accordingly are somewhat analogous 
to those medical formulas wlfich, being in frequent use, 
riarelkept ready-made-up in the chemists* shops, and which 
^pften save the framing of a distinct prescription.* These 
Iremarks may well be applied to maxims, which, in fact; are 
land of extended, or diluted proverbs. 

It is the psychological aspect of these maxims that is 
liy remarkable. It surprises one like something that, is 
^itij lll^here one little expected it; for Rochefoucauld was 
'psychologist nor a metaphysician. *,ThiiSi.;t§ 
•^^^iiple^staiice only, the maxim—If we had inp.p^^l 

it (complain of it) in others*— 


principle on which 
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to men's bosoms. See these two passages from his 


essays : —* Certainly great persons had need to borrow other 
men's opinions, to think themselves happy ; for if they 
judge by their own feeling, they cannot* find it, but if 
they think with themselves what other men think of them, 
and that other men would fain be as they are, then they 


are happy as it were by report.’—(Essays : Of great place.) 
'The best composition and temperature is to have openness 
in fame and opinion ; secrecy in habit; dissimulation 
in reasonable use ; and a power to feign, if there be no 


remedy.'—(Essays i Of simulation and dissimulation). 
These passages are certainly debatable. 

If we may judge of the character and temper of 
Rochefoucauld from these maxims alone, it would appear 


that he was a man of great sensibility, and better than 
his surroundings ; also that he was a man of noble and 
generous sentiments—^if not quite so to the end: soured 
perhaps, and curled up in his shell, like a .snail. A bad 
man would not have found anything sj)ecially remarkable 
to set down, and would have taken these matters as of 
course. Only a naturally good man, finding th4 world^not 
what he thought it to be, and roused to reflection by this 
shock, could have become responsive to these faint tok^s, 
and taken note of the matters contained in these maxims. 
They would strike a good man, but would not strike a bad 
.,:;man; and it has been well said, that it is the misery of 
Ijjinan that he acquires knowledge at the loss of innocence^ 
|ijA man cannot do good without also knowing evil. TOe. 
I^atirist may not be a man loved, or lovable ; but the gemm^J 
fetirisiiicannot be a bad man. The greatest satirist of 

that _ 

to his' friend.,' 'Arbuthnpf;;l|tQ'^ 

MMa«afeiArbuthnotSdn.ihe-w;prl«^^^ 
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Travels,* /-’Pbor man—^he had fallen on evil days—that is 

Such then are these celebrated maxims of Roche- 
];;fpucauld, from which I have selected a certain number^— 
I a hundred odd—for metrical treatment. Whether I 
J/iiave thereby presented them to the reader in a more 
tj:interesting and attractive form, I leave to his judgment. 
ipThfey struck me as eminently suited to a metrical treatment. 
i;|jE^Qse often glides off, while poetry catches on—I use the 
poetry merely as the opposite of prose, being fully 
i^re that this attempt is not to be dignified by the 
|iM]^e, of poetry in any higher sense. Rhymed epigram, or 
^!cpbplet, or xenien, would perhaps better fit the thing, 
j-l^tinong those selected, the reader may be surprised not to 
Itedrthat particular maxim above commented on as being 
'vthb :high-water mark of-Rochefoucauld's art. I have not 
f^fpnnd it possible to fix it into a couplet. This maxim is 
‘‘:iso skilfully and compactly constructed, that no single 
l^prd* or particle in it, can be changed, nor can any others 
added, without destroying its force, and marring the 
iole. It is too short in one way, and too long in another; 

transposed into a couplet of any suitable size. I have 
|:;a|&ered to any particular metre in these renderings— 
,^e old heroic couplet has been found to be the most 
i|ppnate. In a few I have attempted the iambic 
and in some the iambic tetrameter familiar 
of Butler and Swift. How far I have succeeded[ 


I- 
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Search hard—some women then, perhaps, you’ll find 
Who ne’er indulged intrigue of any kind. 

But search again—^and, if you’re not a dunce,— 
You’ll ne’er find any who intrigued but once. 

The more you love—^beware!—’Twas fixed by Fate—* 
For then the more you will be prone to hate. 

There may be good—^and good as ever— 

But pleasant marriages—Oh never. 


As on perpetual motion fire depends. 

So cease to hope, or fear, and then love ends, 

li 

j^^What faults have women !—But, by all above 
Their smallest—when they love—is just—^to love, 

Alas ! there are who never would have loved, 

If they had never heard it said, or proved. 

’Tis true there’s real love—^like real ghost— 

By all related—but unseen by most. 

Of constancy in love there are two kinds : 

One in the loved one every minute finds 
Fresh objects still to love; while to the other 
Inconstancy’s dishonor,—or a bother. 


The coldness of a woman—wondrous thing— 
Adds to her beauty balance, and a spring. 


Virtue in women oft—says one who knows— 
Is love of reputation, or repose. 


;Though love is always pleasant, yet it sways 
Less by itself, than by its pleasant ways. 


j So, many things we know, but not as yet 
JiVip^islove have found a definition fit: 
|F8r all that we can jay is, in the soul 
strong de^re to rule, control; , 
the mind it is a sympathy; .. 
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By a compulsion, soft, and delicate— 

To get at what we love, and to possess— 
Plus many mysteries—^no more—^no less. 

The purest love, with baser parts unmixed. 
Inhabits, and remains for ever fixed, 
ConcealM at the bottom of the heart. 

Of what ourselves are ignorant, a part. 


Where love is, no disguise can hide it long— 
Where it is not, you cannot put it on. 

Few men may find it in their heart to spurn * 
Love—or when loved, will not some love return*5 
But fewer will not be ashamed sore 
'Of being beloved, when they love no more. 

Judge love by th’ bulk of its results, and you 
Will find it's more like hate, than friendship true. 


One only sort of love—all others puns— 
,One true—^but copies, tons and tons. 


If woman is a puzzle, then flirtation 
;;;Is constant factor in this fair equation : 

-f, And if all do not flirt—they’re held, you’ll see, 
.^By want of courage, or stupidity. 




Ipnly in loving lies love’s chief delight: 
i||And if we weigh the matter well, and right, 
|§^e\ll find we're happier in the passion's self, 
tap what we do inspire—^by more than half. 



[layers never tire of each other: 


they always spfeak of—^not anotherif 




sooner will your love inspire, ^ 
iSiSfeb loves yon more than you desirei :‘l 
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Whom we esteem not, ’tis less hard to love, 
Than whom we do esteem ourselves above. 



How much you love, then so much, and nb more, 
You'll pardon, or forgive, upon that score. 


Woman cannot—O being blest by Fate— 

Be out and out severe—^unless she hate. 

Women are smart—^they know a deal— 

This, that, the other thing anent. 

But know not all their powers of 
Flirtation to the full extent. 

Less easily can womenkind exchange 
Flirtations than they can their love—'tis strange. 


In love, deceit more mischief does. 
And, than mistrust, much further goes. 


There is a kind of love, which, in excess. 

Doth jealousy, and jealous thoughts suppress. 


As talking is not reason in a polly, 

Wit in some women strengthens but their folly, r 


Love doth a web so cunning weave— 
It doubts what it doth most believe. 


Rank is to merit nothing less. 
Than to a pretty woman, dress. 


However rare true love—say what you will— 
|rrue friendship ever hath been rarer still. < 


^Ih persons grown both old, and wise,^ ;, 

g ”’4eh ; they, should now be pointing to 
vfcthe greatest folly, not to know, 


lo^ble.. thev are no longer SO. ., 
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;P sweet sixteen, who would not pass a flirt, 

0 fifty-three, who would avoid the hurt 
Of riicule—^talk not of love—you'd best— 
As thing in which you've any interest. 

" ' ! ‘ ' ' 

J'jVomen who love forgive—one always sees— 
■preat faults, not little infidelities. 

/in love, as life, in old age, we hold o'er 
I For its evils—though its pleasantness no more. 

* I 

■ As friendship, so in love—O doubt not this— 
Search not too deep—Here ignorance is bliss. 


'The reason why most women can't be friends 
vis very simple—^and on this depends— 

Once having tasted love—friendship's a matter 
Insipid, stale, and flat as soda-water. 


Jn their first passion women love their lovers—■ 
.'.They then love love—One dish—^but many covere. 

' Few women—^few, in n—some say there’re none- 

'Their charm survives when that their beauty's gone., 

icFrom love t’ ambition oftentimes we go— 

*.^?But vice versa —^it has ne’er been so. 

I^Piiretty, and not young, to a woman's valueless-r 
.also to be young, and have not prettiness. 

t ■ i 

I,/’ 

lie* ffirst flirtation of a woman is 
^repkoned on—^the second one doth fizz. 

^"^^ijiar^ vsome people so self-occupied, 

in love jthey to a stake seem tied: 

find a mode of being engrosseid|| 

. « whom they 

fffff' 

* is required to bear! 
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/When vices leave us, then we say, 

*We’ve left them—’tis the other way. 

It seems that nature at his birth has fixed the span 
Of all the virtues, and the vices of a man. 

Small men may have small faults—a little— 

But great men, great faults, not—^they’re brittle. 

Virtue alas ! would never go so far. 

If vanity, as escort were not there. 

Hypocrisy—^let hypocrites say what they will— 

Is but the homage paid by vice to virtue still. 

The reason, oft, a man does not give up 
A vice, is—there’re so many in the cup. 

There are whose faults become them—and there are 
Whose very virtues but disgrace, and mar. 

As light makes objects visible, and precise. 

So fortune makes our virtue, and our vice. 

Virtues and vices work out at their best. 

Whose 'vis a tergo's* based on interest. 

Alas! how many whom the woild approves— 
How smooth they spin along the grooves— 

No merit they beyond those vices boast. 

And how to use, and make of them the most. 

Of proofs of (Christian virtues—^you shall see— 
There’s only one, and that’s humility: 

Without this, all our faults we still possess. 

With pride as varnish, cover, mask, or dress— . 
Tis thus we hide them from our neighbour’s 
And often from ourselves we hide them too. 

« 

If Vanity hot overthrows quite—^rot her I— 

All virtues—she at least doth make them 
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ThosQ vices which we like not to ‘correct* 

We make a virtue of—^as you'll detect. 

Weakness is more dangerous a foe 
To virtue, than is any vice we know. 

'Tis true, however wicked men may be, 

Appear they will not dare to, openly, 

The eneimes of virtue—and so when, 

To prosecute her they desire, will then 
Believe her to be false, or so pretend, 

Or fasten crimes upon her to that end. 

With VICOS the reverse of what we have 
We credit oft ourselves, our name to save; 

Thus, when we are as weak as any fly, 

We boast then of our obstinacy—Fie > 

No more dependent on ourselves, than life, 

Is the duration of our passion’s strife. 

The heart, of endless passions, is the mother— 
The death of one is birth but of another. 

Passion oft makes a fool the clever man— 

And oft the fool, a clever charlatan. 

Caprice of temper is more whimsical 

Than that old step-dame, whom we Fortune call. 

Some will, e’en of worst passions, make a show ; 
But envy never will a man avow. 


For jealousy there must be doubt; 

)Vith certainty it quite goes out 
'Or then will either no more bum, 
jOr straight into a fury turn. 

;w' 

from »their weakness—or because they're ottt 

J »date— 

We conquer passions—not because our strength 
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By hating too much we do sink below • 

The one we hate—^much bending breaks the bow. 


"i 


From every passion some small faults do spring— 
Love only makes us a ridic’lous thing. 


Alas ! ’tis true we many men do hate; 

But never hate is no inveterate, 

As for some one who has deceived us, for 
He thinks himself more clever than we are. 


Thou doest great miracles Love—^the greatest 
Is that thou flirtation cradicatest. 


How difficult, from one, it is to break, 
We love no longer—We’re tied to a stake. 


Most women, when their lovers die. 

Do grieve not, whimper, sulk, and cry. 

So much for love’s sake, as that, o’er the way, 

“ How worthy she of love,” they all may say. . 


A gentleman may lovd like lunatic 
But if like beast-^love is a fiddlestick. 


Few virtuous women—treacherous heart I 
Who are not tired of their part. 


As treasures, well concealed, and underground,’ 
So, many women virtuous may be found. • ' 


When love has ceased, who has been loved—i 
is slowest not to see that love is done. 

'.H. 


W0! 


True friendship—envy's then no more, 
and flirtation then is o'e^ 

®^|jiv^,‘^Who.^*er''thou art—be sure— 'i*;! 
isi the safest cntje. 
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:] First love lasts long—^it has been reckoned— 
If—^if—we do not get a second. 

All passions sometimes will subside : 

' But vanity is always at our side. 

*'‘1“ j 

' We envy those who’re happy; but, alas ! 

Our envy outlives still their happiness. 

All quarrels would have sooner come to halt 
Completely, if on one side were the fault. 

O of all evils jealousy’s the worst. 

Yet by the one who caused it pitied least. 

Self-love doth vault itself—and mars 
Above all other flatterers. 


Of all the webs by cunning people wove, 

There’s nothing that’s more cunning than self-lov 

''i 

He’s proud—But if yourself had not had pride, 
You'd not complain o’t on Jthe other side. 


Pride always is the same in every man ; 
differs but in method, or in plan. , 

flv-', ■ . 


A man would e’en himself a blackguard call, 
gqr. sake of talk—than say nothing at all. 




:V:V ■' 


He . praise—But why ? Be not amazed- 
^i^at in turn we may be praised. 







jciefnse—How modest, and how nice 
ll^at we may be praisM twice. 
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6 flattery—thou would'st not hurt, nor score- 
If I had flattered not myself before. 


Not ignorance, but pride is at the back, 

Opinions current makes us to attack; 

All the first places taken up we find, 

And do not like to come last, or behind. 

J Though pride breeds envy—yet like ballast, or a weight, 
'Tis found that pride doth envy ofttimes moderate. 


Of self-love there is more—the jealous prove— 
In jealousy—^yes—^than there is of love. 

There are no persons of good sense—Alas ! 

But only those who do agree with us. 

Let there be more conceit, and less of wit—^ : 
More conversation will come out of it. 

Take so much from our other faults—and then 
Our pride grows so much larger—like a wen. 

He is the first man in the world; but yet 
His equal I’m in some respects—^you bet. 


More persons, without self-love—I insist— 

Than, without envy, in this world exist. 

The worst of pride is—’twill be found— 
i The man gets blinded, and hide-bound:— 

.And this but serves to nourish it—^he s&s ; , 

. No ray of light, no remedies— V 

not solace find— 

—he bursts with too muc^f'lwM 

self-love comes—you’U 
natural ferocity.: 

y-’tis strange—but se^ 
im;i;tp',,the:’sky^ 


In misery he can: 
pis faults remain' 

ll’liiiii;, t■ !'''V " 

e 'truelty from 
'comes, ;,from 
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The truest, surest way of being deceived—^ye gu<|^ers— 
Is just to think yourselves more knowing than the 
' others. 


In this are one both death and sun— 
You wink to stare at cither one. 


Interest makes some as blind as bat— 

And makes some see what they arc at. 

If we ourselves were free from faults—why then 
We’d care not for the faults of other men. 


Happy, or uiiliappy—as the world goes— 

We’re never either so, as we suppose. 

;Fortune to their advantage turns all things, 

On whom she smiles—beyond imaginings. 

Distrust another man, and straightway he 
Will justify his own obliquity. 

And what then ?—Why ?—His memory is to blaine!— 
But not his judgment—that you must not name. 

The human heart—it is a dish of soup— 

, And of the heart the head is ever dupe. 


GRYLLUS DOMESTICUS." 




THE INDIANS IN FIJI-THEIR WANT OF 

STABILITY. 


THE Indian settlers in Fiji do not establish them- 
* selves very firmly on the surface of this Colony. 
The root cause appears to me to be the want 
of a suitable system of land tenure. The land of this 
Colony with the exception of such portions as have been 
previously acquired by the Government or individuals 
(mostly Europeans) belongs in theory to the natives ol 
the soil (Fijians), who live in families or groups, whose 
interests ar^ joint. These people are considered so weak- 
minded that they cannot legally deal with their property 
without the approval of the Government, between whom 
and the native commoners there are native headmen, 


Magistrates and Commissioners. However, the applica¬ 
tion must in the first instance be made verbally to the 
native owners, if you want to lease their land. They do 


! seem to care much about the rent payable to them 
i^lrom one year's end to another, which is a remote, benefiti^ 
as it is considerably reduced by customary?] 
^li^ments^ the rent to the Government and the nativi| 
pl|pite|;^termediaries, after whom there is a sub-4iW^M 
B®®V|4e'.membe'rs of the family or the ^oup.'',"};'MSi 
gji^gi|;|j^pw''frevented by law'from dispoMng\j||;|^OT 

on freehold tenure to private 
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/Indies used hitherto to obtain tenures ranging from S 
to 10 years; but now-a-days agricultural leases for 
21 years are granted. The Fijian owners, wha 
looki^^to present and tangible benefits, require presents 
ofmoney, food or clothes, euphemistically called 
;r yaqona money,*' like “ the jalpan " in Bengal or the'“ pan 
Jisupari” of Bombay, before consenting to alienate an in¬ 
terest# in land. The rivalry between the Indians them- 
.;.selves for leases has introduced the principle of supply 
land demand and in several places there are current 
rates of “yaqona money” payable on each acre. As 
the Indians are prohibited by law to use liquor they are 
unable to procure leases of lands from the natives by 
simply overjoying them with spirituous drinks, instead of 
the above described costly procedure. In some cases £10 
to £20 an acre are paid beforehand to get a lease, on which 
rent would be due every year. Many times the Fijian 
scribe wants a “ loloma ” (or bakhshish) and the Buliorthes'! 
Native Magistrate may delay or stop the application or 
even mislay it, if he be not in a good humour; and even 
Vjafter satisfying all these Fijian tin-gods one may not 
^^ucceed in securing a lease if other Indians commence 
lljie above procedure over again with fresh money. 
||f^jl!But granting that the Fijians consent and the appli- ^ 
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; Blue Book does riot represent anything like the-fees actual¬ 
ly demanded and paid tofsurveyors. Even after pa 5 dng 
surveyors* fees many Indians are now required to have 
their blocks re-surveyed, if they want to renew their 
leases, as the previous surveys were only sketch plans 
done by persons without qualifications as registered 
surveyors. This doubles the outlay on survey. 

The most unsatisfactory feature of these tenures, 
from the Indian point of view, is thai^ they do not 
make it possible for Indian families to become rooted to 
the soil and transmit an inheritance from generation to 
generation. Whilst in Mauritius, I often heard the French- 
Creole publicists declare that the Indian will live on his 
land and die on it at any cost, in a sense in which the 
average European does not; such is the Indian’s attach¬ 
ment for Mother Earth—he will toil through sun and rain, 
bad seasons and good, poverty and sickness, on starvation 
food if need be to keep his land as a heritage against 
•exacting creditors, and he lives in the hope of d 5 dng on his 
heritage, the sense of owning which is a consolation in his 
agonies, before death transmits the ownership to those 
who are bone of his bone and flesh of his flesh. But all 
this tenacity to land and the corresponding sentiment have 
practically no scope in this Colony, as our system of land 
j.tenure is not capable of such developments. •; ' \ 

ivj:; I have done enough in the foregoing, I believe, to’ 
|britlirie the usual tenure in vogue here and I shall only 
ftldicate a second powerful factor tending to prevent th^^ 
p^iT^anent settlement of Indians in this ColonJ^v 

and their disproportion to the numb^ 
&i^®ia^].Wel,l as'^the antecedents,and associations 
g|i|c|igg,js|atercou^^^ .in' the coolie, lines 
^fcW^W^hiestk that I would 


iiS: ’^ the Indian here; who can . 
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that when he returns home from work his wife is at 
home or that his sister has^ot run away or that his 
daughter has not lost her innocence ?” Such domestic 
and social diseases leading to ruinous litigations and the 
“breaking up of family ties and homes are a most powerful 
factor against the stability of Indian agricultural life in 
vthis Colony. 


D. M. MANILAL. 

Stwa. 



THE IDEALS OF CO-OPERATION.* 


I N treating this great subject 1 will assume that members of 
your Guil4 arc familiar with Holyoake's monumental work; 
and I mean to be very chary in handling statistics. A pro¬ 
minent official of Government, when asked whether he believed 
in statistics answered, “ No ; 1 have made too many of them 
m 3 rself." Figures may, indeed, be manipulated in order to prove 
any theory which a speaker’s prejudices suggest, and they are 
far removed from things of the Spirit. My remarks to-night 
shall be confined to the essentials of co-operation, and I will 
endeavour to prove that, in this country at least, the movement 
has strayed far from the platform raised by its originators. 

The evolution of life is governed, in its earlier phases, by 
the Law of Struggle, which decrees that units of every species 
shall compete for food with each other and with units of distinct 
species. Undesirable types are thus eliminated; the fittest sur¬ 
vive to propagate their kind ; and a very irregular rate of pro¬ 
gress is automatically secured. But this archaic process involves 
incalculable waste and suffering; many types of great potential 
,value disappear, while others survive which are by no means the 
'"fittest" from a cosmic point of view. So, as ages rolled on, the 
social instinct welded units of the same species into a co-ordinat- 
^ed whole, and taught them the advantages flowing from the divi¬ 
sion of labour. In this manner communities were formed, in 


J which the individual will was subordinated to the common weal, 
LThe beehive and anthill offer countless lessons of the good resultsi, 
n^risattg from co-operation. The self-same evolutionary processi 
^applies to mankind. Individuals and subsequently groupui|4| 

. # .. 


on March J6th, 1910. before the Westmmster Braaofe- Ot « 
Mea'a Guild, 
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'^^egixii by waging internecine warfare for food, wealth, and sexual 
|jpfoye.: 7;Then the more enlightened saw that the output of ten men 
||h association is many times greater than that of ten men work- 
glng independently. They instinctively linked arms in order 
make Nature’s blind forces subservient to human needs. In 
s’^Prince Kropotkine’s words, “ the Law of Mutual Help marks a 
^^gher; phase in evolution than the Law of Struggle.” 

I>|‘^ The former has produced that all-embracing Movement 
pmown as co-operation, which may be defined as a voluntary 
l^ociation of workers formed in view of controlling the produc- 
j:^on and distribution of wealth for their mutual advantage. 

has a religious as well as a scientific basis. I often wonder 
Jwhy ministers of the Gospel concern themselves*mainly with 
Jdogma and ritual, while they neglect the ethical precepts of Chris- 
; jianity. “Bear ye one another’s burdens” is a golden saying in 
ystrict harmony with the law of mutual help. Yet one may go 
church or chapel for years without hearing a sermon preached 
i;on the “Law of Christ,” as St. Paul styles it in Galatians xi. 2. 
Co-operation, therefore, stands on the bed-rock of religion and 
^science—^twin forces which the superficial thinker assumes to be 
at variance. 

|i < Proceeding from generalities to the concrete, I will now take 
bird’s-eye view of the results arising from that life-giving 
|principle. We shall see that they are in direct ratio with the 
i^decay of “individualism,” by w’hich is meant a theory of human 
Ifblations emphasising the unit’s rights, but ignoring the patent 
Kaict that every right has its corresponding duty to others. 

In Latin countries the old Roman doctrine that the indivi- 
lual is nothing, the community everything, is once more emerg- 
ig from chaos created by the eighteenth-century Revolution. In 
prance co-operation concerns itself rather with production than 
btribution, the many important manufacturing concerns are'^ 
L:by actual workers. Italian co-operation is fostered by ' 
;o^e|^s banks; a German institution providing capital for aiy 
ib:;^6;fitted to use it usefully. Credit is, ^ you all know, 

|y; l^^|:)(lpod of but before pe6|>ie’s banks tools ^Otl| 

of the vast majority of workers..;';V,I^w?^ 
-‘^'-^>y:i^,man who hasAbt been “born with'ajisUveM 
tU siyl^mns 7 The answer i^X/^BT 
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take to be responsible for pecuniary advances ma^e to the associa¬ 
tion or to any of its members with the consent of all.” Owing to 
the spread of co-operative dairies, bacon factories, and egg¬ 
collecting agencies, supported by people’s banks, little Denmark 
annually supplies this “individualist” country with food to the 
value of £22,000,000, every pound of which ought to be produced 
at home. In Germany, co-operative societies and people’s banks 
may be reckoned by tens of thousands. Prior to this accursed 
war they bid fair to revolutionise agriculture, and end the ancient 
•struggle between capital and labour by a peaceful process of 
amalgamation. The fact that Gerrrians instinctively obey the 
law of mutual help in their relations with one another accounts 
for their wonderful power of resisting external pressure. 
Unhappily for civilisation, a process of mind-training, miscalled 
^education,” has placed them under the heel of a military and 
ipitalistic clique which, in its external relations, obeys the obso¬ 
lescent Law of Struggle. Prussian militarism is the most stupendous 
example on record of reversion to an archaic type ; and it will 
share the fate of all movements that infringe the Laws of Nature. 
When the scales fall from the besotted German’s eyes he will realise 
that a principle which spells efficiency at home applies in full 
force to international relations. Within the last fifteen years a 
swarm of co-operative creameries and bacon factories has over¬ 
spread Ireland. The one distressful country has already lost its 
reputation as an abode of chronic fickleness, and become a 
formidable rival to Denmark in our English markets. But then 
^ Celts are not ingrained individualists. Not long ago an Inspector 
j' bf the Irish Board of Agriculture explained the virtue of a people’s ’ 
Ijbank to some peasant farmers, and was just a little doubtful as 
?J^o the reception which he would get. After hearing all about 
ghe novel system one of the audience rose and said, “You want 
Spr, to shouther the debt of another man, if he will do thej 
for me. Sure, annyone ’ud do that much !” India reseni^l 
^es Ireland in offering fertile soil for the growth of co-operatioriv 
^p i^opie'are essentially mutualists, despite the malign influerib 
It in past years ; and the best brains in our adininii 

are now devoted ^to fostering*the moveiti! 
clos^^^ 1914-15 no fewer than 17,327 societies wr"^ 

Slit, 1 » _ r ,_' '_J- ^/V 
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rjpoiain macninery, seeds and fertilisers at wholesale rates, and are- 
lij^adually emancipating themselves from the money-lender's- 


Turning to England, the cradle of co-operation, we find it 
?at work in an earlier form 400 years ago. The history of the 
ijmediaeval guilds, of which yours is a revival, must be familiar to 
.imy audience. For several centuries our craftsmen and merchants- 
lAWere organised in self-governing brotherhoods, which aimed at 
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be a successful shop or factory, but it has no right to be qualified 
as “co-operative." The ball set rolling 72 years ago owed 
nothing whatever to the governing classes and had to overcome 
innumerable obstacles placed in its path by vested interests. Its 
triumph in the teeth of tremendous odds proves that British 
workers possess a degree of constructive power without parallel 
in history. 

A mighty oak has grown up from the acorn planted in Roch¬ 
dale ; and the proceedings of every Co-operative Congress reveal 
a large increase in turnover. Do these stupendous figures imply 
a corresponding growth of the co-operative principle ? I venture 
to assert that no one who is acquainted with the economic condi¬ 
tions prevalent in England will reply in the affirmative, and why ? 
Because in the first place comparatively few Englishmen realise 
the A. B. C. of co-operation. We are far too suspicious of our 
neighbours ; too much inclined to conceal useful discoveries and 
to seek personal profit from our dealings with other people. This 
frame of mind is called “individualism it is really short-sight¬ 
ed selfishness. Only by joining hands can wc extort a modicum 
of happiness from nature during our brief sojourn on this planet.. 
Again, many co-operative societies vie with one another in giv-' 
ing the largest possible cash returns to purchasers. This policy 
is known as “ divi-hunting " ; it places the stores at a disadvan¬ 
tage in competing with ordinary retail vendors, and is tanta¬ 
mount to transferring money from one pocket to another. All 
the great co-operative stores in London are carried on for the 
benefit of privileged shareholders. The “Army an^ Navy," with 


.lits host of imitators, is but an over-grown shop, which never- 
returns a penny to customers and, if report speaks truly, does not 
■^^how excessive consideration to employees. On every side of, 
|us stretch miles of squalid streets tenanted by private- 
Mhop-keepers. These people have a tacit convention forbidding- 
sllhem to sink retail prices below the irreducible minimum on whic^,| 
families can subsist, but by virtue of offering credit they ara 
S|ije'.|q,^Ptbpete,with honA fide stores, for which “ cash down, 






Mli^Abattle}''for existence waged fev 
S?Eybi^one'.;for himself 'and the devil 


'-is • the' waste' of - ’ brains. - eueifi^lilil 
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^xaptal resulfiiig trom the existing chaos in ' distnbution. 
|Nbw this war will find out every weak joint in our economic 
armour. We are locked in a death struggle with highly 
l^rganised enemies ; nor can victory be hoped for until we have 
f^laced the mechanism of production and distribution on h sound 
i|)asis. The Government mjist rid itself of the incubus of laissez 
'^aire which, prior to the war, was rapidly making this country 
parasite of its deadly foe. At such a crisis as the present every 
Available man and woman must be thrown into the scales. By 
^couraging the spread of co-operation and its sister, co-partner¬ 
ship, the Pow’crs-that-be would compel half-employed shop¬ 
-keepers to enlist or to engage in the manufacture of munitions. 

I Lastly, it is essential that people’s banks should be foster- 
Jed by legislation and executive action. A man may have brains, 
Energy, experience ; but without credit he is destined to spend 
his life in helping his oppressors to pile up wealth, and will pro¬ 
bably die in the workhouse infirmary. Yet nothing is more diffi- 
icult of attainment. Consider the plight of a clever artisan who 
seeks to set up in business on his owm account. He has to go, 
hat in hand, to a stony-hearted bank manager, who veils his re¬ 
fusal by referring to awesome directors. If a loan be granted, 
St is always on personal security. But most people obey King 
Solomon’s proverb, “ He that hateth suretiship is sure,” and so 
j^nother vista of humiliations opens on the would-be borrower. 
iAs a last and fatal resource there is the professional money-lender 
whose den, like that of the retail tradesman, reminds one of a 
^profound spider’s web. 

, \ i want to see people’s banks formed in connection with c6- 
liJerative societies all over England ; and wall conclude this paper 
fcjh a description of their mechanism. It is lifted from the last, 
ibrt of a committee on co-operation in India, which was form- • 
about; ten years ago by a really enlightened Government. Theiil 
aiiye societies which have sprung up under its auspices| 
eighth annual congress last month at Lucknow. Iff 
would quote a speech delivered on that bccaii? 
Meston, K.C.S.I., peutenant-fcrovemqr jof th'ji 


which thrills with sympathy and disjpliiTylj 
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is necessary for developing their business on terms enabling them 
to work at a profit, combine in order to obtain that desideratum 
on reasonable conditions. 

As every member of the society thus formed is liable for its 
debts to the extent of his private assets, it follows that a bank 
advancing money on the society's guarantee is far more 
effectually secured than if it dealt with individual mem¬ 
bers. And behind the collective assets there is the fact that 
every loan will bo used for genuinely reproductive purposes; that 
members of the society are honest and thrifty; that they will 
watch applications for loans, and bring moral influence to bear 
on knavish or reckless colleagues. Above all else there is the 
feeling of solidarity which association for a common purpose 
invariably awakens. 

With these considerations in view the founders of a people's 
bank will meet in order to adopt model rules, elect a President, 
Committee of Management, and a Secretary, all of whom give 
their services gratuitously. But the infant society must beware 
of delegating authority to office-bearers. Its constitution is pure¬ 
ly democratic ; general meetings will be held monthly for the pub¬ 
lic discussion of its affairs, at which no member has more than one 
vote. Loans should never bo granted for speculative purposes 
which, so far from encouraging honesty and thrift, have a diame¬ 
trically opposite tendency. An intending borrower must satis¬ 
fy the committee that he will apply advances productively, and 
meet instalments with punctuality from his profits. After grant-* 
ing a loan, the committee and members in general should tactfully 
follow its application. If they find that it is being injudiciously^ 
spent, or in case a default occurs in meeting instalments, the 
loan will be immediately called in. The encouragement of thrift 
being the main object of a people’s bank, it will gradually increase 
its capital by inviting deposits at 4 per cent, from members as, 
well as from outsiders who have begun to save owing to its teach'^’j 
ing and example ; and its first care will be to build up a street 
reserve fund from profits. Honesty, punctuality and a knowled^ 
of book-keeping are, of course, essential to successful work^wS 
people's bank must be not only co-operative but busines^|^| 
sconce firmly established, a people's bank may well applm^^ 
^i&Oanclal support to existing organisations. It is highly 
'Ppoftswy an<|^Board of Trade should aid t^e, 
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^th advanciK at a low rate of interest; but this, I fear, will re- 






main a council of perfection until peace returns. But it is quite 
^possible that an up-to-date joint stock bank such as Lloyd's— 
**which now receives deposits of £1 and upwards—would work 
!5iand-in-glovc with such a people’s bank as I have described by 
.'granting loans to it as a corporate entity, or to individual 
^.members on its guarantee. If London were honey-combed with 
M^co-operativc guilds and people’s banks its economic strength would 
,]be decupled, and it would become the vigorous heart of a world- 
!;!embracing Empire. The suicidal struggle between capital and 
j^iabour will end when it is generally recognised that they are twin 
j^<forces with one resultant. Co-partnership will then transfer the 
ilentire mechanism of production to actual producers, while co- 
p'^peration will supersede the shop by the store. 

Prior to the outbreak of war our social structure was hori- 
zontal, as geologists W’ould say ; we lived in layers one on the top 
of the other. The caste instinct which we have inherited from 
Aryan forbears w'as rampant in every section of the community ; 
capita and labour stood arrayed in hostile camps, ready to blaze 
jinto one another like the French and Germans before Verdun, 
if the terrible external pressure to which our economic edifice 
is subjected should foster solidarity by breaking down the iron 
t'wall which separates heart from heart, this Empire will emerge 
^yith strength renew'cd from the fiery ordeal. Your guild has an 
important part to play in this peaceful revolution. Let its ideal 
‘‘Every man for his brother and God for all." 
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HOSTELS FOR STUDENTS-A SUGGESTION. 


I N almost all important centres of education in India, the 
primary need of the student population is proper provision 
for their boarding and lodging. The hostels attached to the 
eolleges and high schools are not generally sufficient to absorb 
all the candidates, and large numbers of them have consequently 
to shift for themselves ; and manifold are the inconveniences to 
which the students are subjected. The system of respectable 
families admitting boarders which prevails in other enlightened 
and progressive parts of the world does not obtain in India. 
From the earliest times, feeding the people free of charges has 
been one of the leading traits of the social and religious systems 
of all sections of the Indian peoples. There is also an ancient 
and long-standing belief amongst many people that selling food 
is prohibited by religion. The numerous castes and sects into 
which the people are divided accentuate the difficulties in the 
way of admitting boarders in the residence of respectable 
middle-class families. But that this is not the sole reason would 
be apparent from the fact that generally even the members of? 
the same caste or sect are not admitted as boarders on the systeiri:* 
of payment. Consequently the bulk of those who find no 
admission in hostels attached to the colleges and schools have ta- 
resort to the ordinary Indian hotels which are frequented by the; 
large class of wayfarers who come for a short stay for purpose^ 
of litigation, etc. 

Most of these private hotels do not provide aceb^ 
Ijrkddation for paying guests. They only provide food at^tS|| 
||d hbtirs. Lodging has to be found elsewhere. This arrang^*^"* 
tKe students to additional difficulties; with board and lO^ 
ipItWiidiffereut and perchance at somewhat distanti*plajpesM| 




L.'i'The rqb% rents_ are .high and 
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gini^ lOf the rooms rented and 6f the hotels are not wholesome 
p^d sanitary. In some of the big centres, like Madras and Bom- 
|l>ay, a few hotels* on better lines are being , run where both board 
pind lodging are provided for students. But such institutions are 
i^a^t fdund in all centres, and many of the students may also not be 
^'able tb pay for their board and lodging such high rates as are fixed 
I'hy these hotels. But even these refined hotels, while they are 
}^ery good for short stay, have one disadvantage for students who 
|have to sj^Jay for months together at a stretch. The meal#provid- 
!.«d have such an air of routine and monotony that most of the 
fStudents feel at times that they are after all in a hotel. The pro- 
Tblem is one which affects the health and the morals of the student 
|:]population. Many valuable careers have been blasted in the 
/bud by bad company, or illness brought about by insanitary 
surroundings or unwholesome diet during the school or college 
'course. Instances are not wanting of young men who were 
absolute failures or even lost their lives prematurely, because they 
were placed in undesirable environments. With the increasing 
spread of higher general and technical education, the evils are likely 
to be accentuated if in all large towns attempts are not made 
to grapple with the subject. The various Provincial Governments 
in India and the missionary societies who have been' the pioneers 
in holding aloft for nearly a century the flag of higher education, 
ithe more progressive Native States, have all been fully alive to 
jthe situation and are doing what lies in their power to solve the 
jpipblem. But their efforts are not yet,, in my opinion, fully 
late to meet the entire demand. It will be a long time 
fpre the Provincial Governments and the Native States findsuffi- 
funds to provide hostel accommodation for all the student 
>,u]^tion standing in need of it and make fairly good arrange- 
lil^ jfpr their supervision and management. 

|pw|j3then 4 this important question to be solved ? It, is by 
' “Jlp the immediate future of the grant-in-aid piin^ple 
^gai^ng-houses and hotels. , Government 
.^llP^ment should de^clare that respectable 

ladies or hotels, who agree, to-receive studIjS 
them hoarding and lodging on 

submit tbemselve^f"^ 
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would be eligible for grants pe^ each student accommodated per 
year or month, according to certain rates. These grants are 
intended to supplement the fees paid for board'and lodging by 
the students. The rate in each case should depend on the extent 
and nature of accommodation and comforts provided. 

We take it for granted that it is the primary duty of the 
Government and the Educational Department to provide for the 
boarding and lodging of the students on moderate payment. As 
it is however not practical at present to accomplish this fully, this , 
duty of the State has to be shared by the citizens also. To 
persuade them to come forward, some reasonable emoluments are: 
necessary. If Government is to accommodate all the students ! 
in hostels, they would have to spend so much money in buildings.-; 
Government have already spent a lot for constructing hostels.'. 
The interest on the sums spent represent the grants to which'^' 
private hotels or persons are eligible for providing similar accom¬ 
modation, or according to the proportion in which they supply 
the need. To make the meaning clear, suppose in a town there 
are 200 students to be provided with accommodation. The con- ^ 
atruction of hostels for them, might cost, say, 2 lakhs of rupees.-; 
The interest at 4 per cent, on these 2 lakhs would amount to' 
Rs. 8,000 per annum. This Rs. 8,000 may be set apart as grants^l 
for private hostels at the rate of Rs. 40 for each student per year^; 
provided with accommodation and lodging by private hotels 
persons, on approved lines. House rents in towns are rising, and;; 
; it is difficult to find educated and respectable persons willing to^! 
i supervise the study and accommodation of students. Some sucIk!' 
;fpcheme as outlined above, if sanctioned by Government, woulij;! 
./gradually lead to a better class of accommodation being found for^jl 
,|«tudents. These grants are needed only tentatively for about 
|to 20 , years till the people get accustomed to the plan. When| 
igpoi^ private hotels increase in number and when the admission 
in respectable private houses as boarders becomes, 
liiiml^the; grants may be withdrawn, for the scheme will tfiehl 

' ‘^*^|,^S'!;,pe,cessary ;that.» such grant-in-aid hostels a:ncjj|p|' 
should the inspection of schQp|[,^^g||5 

their friendly adviceiv,' 
in.; such hostels- 
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, sibbtlt and' also written abotit school hygi^e and medical 
inspection of pupils. But the arrangements connected with 
.the boarding of the students and the places they live in, 
especially when they do not live in their own homes or 
^«with their parents or guardians, is as important as play grounds 
or the hygienic conditions of the students. The aim of every 
school and college should be to have an idea of not only what 
each student is studying in the class, but where he lives and 
'J under what surroundings. At present we are afraid sufficient 
' attention is not being paid to this aspect of the subject, as the 
students are all scattered, each making his own arrangements, 
which arc amenable neither to the control nor advice of the- 
proper authorities. 


Bangalore. 


K. SUBBA RAO. 


THE WHISPER OF A SHELL. 

I hear the far-off music of the sea, 

I, lying ou a dr^' and shingly strand ; 

I know the waves arc leaping high in glee 
While I am motionless beneath His Hand . 

His Hand, Wlio beckons and the waters come. 
Come in a tideless and a peaceful flow ; — 

If He but wills it, e.xile may be home 
^ To souls within Hia keeping, lying low. 


fEAN ROBERTS, 
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AFRICAN LETTERS. 


{Continued from our last number.) 


V. 

King Papacock to his son in Africa. 

God is good ! 

I, Papacock, am also good. 

I have never come across a greater nation of grumblers than 
these British. When it is winter—^they complain of chills ; when 
summer, the heat, and the rains are simply beastly ; and yet 
for each of these seasons they pine when one is present and the 
other two are not. It is the same with their domestic affairs, 
with their business relations, with their religion—everything. 
An old lady I had the misfortune to be introduced to, com¬ 
plained of one of her relatives, whose death would make her an 
heiress, living too long. She even fears that the old lady will 
live to be atTier—my grumbler’s—funeral. 

“It is disgusting—simply,” she said, wagging her white 
head and arranging her glasses on her nose. “For the last ten 
years I’ve been expecting my cousin's death—she is old—slight¬ 
ly older than I am, and has always been ailing, but the mistake 
she makes is, she refuses to be treated by doctors. They told h^r * 
^long ago she was consumptive ; and if she had only followed thei^jl^ 
advice, why, she would be dead, in accordance with the diagnosis 
of |xer casei” ^ 

ii* ** Simply horrible of her to behave like this, ma^am,” I saig 
/'Thejje ought to be a law against such creatures being allowe4 
l|ive and do others out of their property. It is your property^j j|j|| 
,nQt I asked« for I had understood her to say her 
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agreed wagging her head. "Yes—tl|||t is—you 
^f|)ay';Uncle, when he died, left his daughter all his napiiey, and 
t^^ards what was left of it, to her children—if she had any, 
she liever had, for the simple reason that no one would marry 
P^iBr-^he being consumptive. Failing any direct heir I and my 
fijihiidreh were to get it. Now I've been building on that fortune 
^or years, running up bills and what not, but Luty, that's her 
loani^, simply won’t take the doctor’s advice. Do you know 
^hat she does ? She keeps regular hours, eats simple food and, in 
alking or sleeping, never overdoes either. Only thi|, other day 
he wrote and told me she was not feeling well—^had a bad cough. 
Ill went with all haste to her. She gave me hopes of her speedy 
liiemise. ' She told me to be good to her dog and how her funeral 
Iwas' to be conducted, I slept uneasily during that night—^fully 
l&essed, expecting every minute to be summoned to the death- 
fbed. In the morning, a messenger came—my cousin would not, 
trouble me to remain any longer. Her cough was better—she 
was feeling quite fit again.” ! 

I once more sympathised with her. ’ , 

” Why not, madam, have her removed so that her fortune; 
may go to some younger person ? Ip my country, only kings. 
■are allowed to grow old—there arc no other old people—they 
are knocked on the head as soon as they show signs of becoming 
Seeble.” 

B ” Horrible,” she cried. “We can’t do such things here.” \ 
'*f I know why,” I answered, “because all intauthority are 
^ople. However, it is good for you, for you no doubt wouldc 
^Beliio more now.” She, my son, bridled at that. “I’m not old,”v 
she lied to me. 

We consider a woman too old when she is not youpi|: 
11 to get married,” I told her. “ How is it, madam, th?|.ff 
i!aii!!;fiver asked you to be his wife ? ” 

uthped at that—I mean she bounded in her chair. 
ted to marry,” she said and madean ugly 
ed> she dropped a small bottle containing jp" 
ji-Ti^ed bottle of very 6haste design, and I 
ratiopi put the lady in good humour again?^;^ 
S'§iie';smd, “I'll shpw'ypu some moie, otmiB 
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wai^tak^nV'^hen'y^ti'wfere'^ 
.fyoung.” '^ ■ •,»■■ ,., 

^-‘V She nodded and smiled. 

, ** Yes/' she said. “It was taken on my 49th birthday—r 
was forty-nine two months ago.” ' , 

What a liar, my son, but I did not tell her so. She took me 
to another r^m, and through a passage back to the room with 
the painting. There she stood and I admired the painting again., 
' My son, she did this several times—coming back to the sam^ 
room, till I got tired of the performance. ;; 

' “ Madam,” I said, “you are evidently not a long resident 

in this house since you forget the way to the other rooms and are 
Constantly entering this onfe.” 

' My son, she stood erect—stiff,—^her lips screwed in between 
her false teeth, and with a thin, long finger, pointed to the door. 
;; “Go I” 

That’s all she said, 

^ I went—she looked a perfect fiend. By Hanga-hang^! 
jl'i would like to take her across to Bangywala with me to tame the 
'.rpiissionary. 

I had a visitor yesterday, a young lady. My son, she was 
: pretty. I’m going to call on her one of these days. She had 
heard of me, she said ; in fact, had seen my articles in the papers, 
i|and asked me to write something on her behalf. “Signed by sucl^ 
■'janexalted personage as you are,” she added, “great notice will 
Ije..taken of jt.” ■ 4 ,;.- 

! I promised to do what I could for her. 

I want to advocate certain improvements,” she said,;“ahd 
mong the chief, please enlarge on the extensive benefit of playr 
cards--^gambling, innocent gambling, from four-anna to rupee 
?ldin^st-on Sundays, a practice of such infinite use, that it mighf’ 
b;addpted evemby the middle classes. To tllb fashionable, th^ 
ly^^tage is obvious. There is no rinking—some of the 

it is true, keep open—^no dancing, no theatres^s! 
course there are Church services, but: the i^er; 
^-;^veryi and buf* for the charitable .assistance 
»>:.4ift';;^'g#teel, .part, of mankind, in, ope day 
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|l.||M;e?ctinction of being. Make it'^'quite, .cle|i^^!.^OT 
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not gambling, but^^what shall I call them—:pastimes f O 
^flC^onld never do for one's servants to start gambling 
Je kitchens ? Give them over to the police at once. Oh> 
^jJi We have .such a thing as a game law." 

Now another matter. Your Highness. Our almanac is all, 
l^x^hjg^ We have been losing seconds and minutes—^then hours, 
gays, months, as the minutes and the days increase, and I am 
^t-ing ready an almanac, but to set things right there must be 
|y,^r of confusion.” 

(ijrf *» What is that ?” I enquired. 

" Oh, a beginning of things—no laws, no conventional cus- 
|ptns, no anything ; then laws and everything that we now have, 
iigaiin. Everything must be off the slate, the past forgotten, 
^d all begun anew. Now won't that be charming ? A year of 
i^pnfysion ? No chaperons, no courts of law, no divorces, but 
as you please.” 

■fv ... Truly an excellent idea,” I said. ” For instance. I'm told 

^^t you English women object to marry men of another 
jfiationjality, but in this year of confusion—” 

it. You'll find an English wife—good morning,” 

' she laughed as she hurriedly left the room. 

I'm feeling happy, my son. I'm oft* to see the editor of that 
I write articles for. 



* 


I'ye seen the editor, my son. s. . 

li&n I went to the office, I was shown into the "Sub's*!^ 


l^Wsutit to see the editor } He's out—will be in presently 

id'he wentjj^n with his work, and I had to throw a ,p^| 
e|^rpapers on the floor from the only other chair in ihe 
* i:i£ould "sit down.” The “Sub” was an elderly nia^ 
iT(^e was in keeping with the arrangement 
I never saw anything more 


iife; With i bltfe pencU he 






Jh: piece of paper! before him 
J<^ie$!r^he .wonld;,•savagely 'use,.,l^|i 
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; »v *' Yes,’’'he; replied and— ** Damn ! ” as he threw a sheet of 
paper Intd his waste-paper basket—or rather it was intended 
for that receptacle, but the basket was already overflowing. 

"Do you do a lot of that kind of work ?’’ I asked carelessly. 

He answered; without looking up from another manuscript 
he was blue pencilling ; “ What work ? ’’ 

" Throwing away into the waste-paper basket the labours of 
many of your correspondents." 

He put his pencil down and glared at me. 

“ Their labours ?” he sniffed. " Do you know what it meams 
to me to wade through bushels of rank stuff which the authors 
of them call literature ? How many of the letters and articles, 
do you imagine, appear in the papers in the same condition as they 
left the hands of the writers ? ” 

I felt confused at that, remembering my Tutor—^but he 
went on— 

" A literary ghost in this office re-writes most of the letters 
and articles, and the " authors" can hardly recognise their 
efforts, but they swallow down the praise they receive quite 
greedily. That’s the editor’s voice,” he said, resuming his work.; 

Walk straight into his room." 

And I walked. The editor already had my card in his handii; 
He was quite a different type of man. He smiled as he told me 
he hadn’t much time to spare me—offered me a cigar and then’-n' 
r, Now what can 1 do for yo4 ? " he asked. ' i 

K I told him all about the young lady’s scheme. He smiled 
rr-rnodded and then—“write it down,’’ he said. " You have sent 
US in some excellent articles; yet,” he mused, “now seeing yoi^ 
^nd hearing you speak, 1 fancy someone brushed up those sa^i 
^^i^des;for,you, eh ?" 

He was a clever man,, my son, to make such a s.|f| 




P»;'isT,.'Coifessed that someone had put a few touches 
I hadn't any time at the moment to do anj^ 
give the bare outlines and- - ^ 

if*!' y ' 
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®liiie''iHftining in and then stooa stanng’at' m%'';a&^^i^ 
ed from the Zoo. ■ ^ “ ‘ i ^ 

Where is the Sub ?” I asked. '' 

., , Having his lunch,” he replied. “ Will be back in five 
feinutes/' and he went off. 

^I^J^ilCsat down. To pass the time while the Sub was lunching ; 

" “iought I could not do better than read the Editor’s note to the 
^JVjj And these are the instructions the slip of paper contained ; 
teForeman tells me we arc two columns short. Herewith ’ 
fig Papacock. Get two columns out of him. Fump him dry.’* ,< 

? 1 gasped when I read this. I know what a pump is. I have 
leen them pumping air into motor tyres, and the Editor told his 




He seemed in a better humour. He had. 


^fib to pump me 
gllC'The Sub entered, 
i^f lunched. 

V* Eh—what!” he exclaimed. " Back again ?” 

Yes, Sir,—just read that ?” I handed him the paper and 
He read it. 

That’s all right,” he said seating himself. 

” Is it ?” I cried. “I’d like to see you or anyone force 
ijid into my anatomy.” 

He looked at me, and I thought my outburst had alarmed hiin„ 
-^.“What do you mean?” he asked. 

f ^*Pump,*' I explained. “You are told to pump me.” “ '' 
‘^*^e%urst out laughing, but ^ I got angry, he told me to* 
iny hair on,” which was on already; and then explained,' 
jt|Jp^be Editor’s instructions to pump me only meant to get aU^ 
m'j^inmation possible out of me, and handed me a Dictionary* 
li^sfire enough he was right, English is a funny language^ 



said the Sub, “it is not necessary to pump yo^il 
ye already sent out the two columns wanted.' I'il 
see you later at your house. Just now I'm' ye; 
l^^rVants, and a nasty letter from my wife> 
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** But you can tell from their ‘Recommcndatibns’ whether 
they are good or bad ?" 

** No, you can’t. Most of the good chits are bohglit in the 
bazaar. But it is really of no consequcjicc what chits these people 
have : it is more to the point how you have been recommended. 
Yes, sir, you can’t get a good servant unless you have been ^lighly 
recommended by the servant who has just quitted your service. 
It is no use your saying you arc a good pay-master, you use no 
swear words and never use the stick—all that has got to be 
confirmed by the man who has just left your service.” 

My son-T-what think you of this state of aftairs ? Is it worth 
while introducing civilization into our country ? My own 
system, ” off with his head,” is the best way of settling all 
disputes and compelling, by fear, subordinates. The fact is, in 
this country, you can’t get anything without money. By Hanga-j 
hanga, it is a cursed invention, this money— and I’ll have none 
of it in my own (ountry An exchange of tw’o cows for a wife, 
is a good thing—but no money. Here they actually pay their 
servants in silver and then can’t compel their servants to work. 
None of this civilization for us. ^ 

I almost forgot to tell you, my son, that the “evening dress” 
that I sent for mj' wife Fattibus is now out of fashion. Hobble 
skirts arc now w'orn—but I fancy it will be more than hobbling 
Fattibus will have to do to get into the one T sent, although it 
was described to me as very* “full.” The dressmakers’''had no 
knowledge, you see, of the fullness of Fattibus. I am sending 
5^ou a camera—perhaps the I\Iissionary will instruct you how to 
use it. The camera takes photographs. I ha\c had mine taken. 
I^m told it is just like me. I don’t believe it, because I know I’m 
a better looking man. Send me a photograph of Fattibus in the 
ihow dress. 


I 1 must admit, my son, these English people are very clever,, 
Here is the camera I told you about, and there is the telephoPe^^ 
MVU you do with the telephone is to turn a handle, a bell rings, an^| 
tkkp up a piece of wood with a hole' in it, and spea^ 
^itn0oj[|ie,^t|fulcs away. 

that ^reminds me. Yesterday someone told hi' 

Central Office is a beauty* * 
||®^fe^g®v*J<^hnection at the hotel, so I rang up the 
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tm Vf l bawled. 


!'**.HeUo/vcame back the answer. 

Are ^ou the Telephone girl ?" ■ , ^ 

" What confounded cheek ! What do you want ? Whom 
'6u want to be connccled with—? " 

"''^ith you—if you are the Telephone girl." 

" Look here—I’ve no time for fooling, besides the boss will 
oming round presently. What do you want ?" ^ 

" You. Are you engaged ?” 

^‘‘iDon't be absurd ? Don’t you see I’m engaged with you ?" 
" Really ? Then you are not married ?’’ , 

There was a gurgling sound. The girl was evidently laugh- 
and then— 

" I’ve no time to fool at the ’phone. What’s it you want ?’’ 
" I want to be certain wdio you are. Are you the Telephone 
What’s your name.’’ 

" I am that girl. I am called Lulu ! Repeat it.’’ 

I did. I said, "Lulu". 

" Tliat’s it," she said, "but you must first lingar-longcr-on-ths- 


All right," I answ'cred. "Now, are you married ?’’ 

" Why ?" 

" Because I want to marry you." 

" Gp-hon! Really ? Kiss me through the ’phone—hug me." 
" Hbw can I do that ?’’ 

" Make a noise like this—Ba-a-a !’’ 


—and she laughed ; and then— 

**'Aire you one of those Yacht Club snobs ; or a mercantile ? 
in’t mind marrying—" 

*!^VTn a king,” I told her. ‘ f 

? ‘ I suppose you are ; but do you mind qualifying ; 

bify ihinft a ihinp —” 


,'a big thing, a small thing 
A King,” I corrected her. i 

feif^pilj^liar!" she cried and jammed down the ’phonfe? 
fiinK.hCT-ut 




A J'li 


t||ng tier up again 

i?S^£what is it you want—I’ve no time—?’ 

^ me that before,” I answered. "I want you;;. ^ 

' '' 

before. What next?’ 
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>: tOh—^youre tMt chap; are you—^with a huhdred wives? 

""We've heard ^pf you. No thanks—I'm not anxious to become 
CNo. 101. Besides, the new fashions are coming in—^lovely 
^owns—and you have only one national dress in your country. 
Try someoi|e else. *By-by—kiss me through the 'phone." 

There was ^ore giggling, and although I ran^ again, no 
: voice answered me at the other end. I was as polite as possible 
to that lady, my son, and yet she repulsed me. No doubt you arc^ 
surprised at the manner of my treatment of females here; of course 
T am not going to revolutionise our customs in this direction in 
Bangywala. Here—^you must be, what they call, courteous. 
If a woman lies, you must not tell her so, for that is considered 
ungentlemanly, and that is the reason, my son, why men and 
women here, except in business matters, handle the truth rather 
lightly. Jput I was telling you of my extreme politeness to ladies, 
, and that reminds me of an incident that happened when I went 
to hear the band play at the Apollo Bunder two evenings ago. 
,A lady, whom I met once or twice, drove up and called to 


me. 


" I'm going into Green's for refreshments," she said. " Will 
"you do me a favour ?" 

; , "Anything in my power," I answered her. I thought she 

was going to ask me to take her into Green’s ; but ^he said : 

M , "You dear, kind man. Here’s my dog—it is not well, .y 
• wduld leave it with my syce, but he is cruel. Don’t put it o^ 
; tjie ground—carry it. Jessie—that's the dog's name—must 
;,'have fresh air.” . 

I took the dog. I looked around to see if any people werp 
;'Staring at me—^me the king of Bangywala carrying a pet dog^. 
fahid I tried to hide the animal under my coat; but it yelped and* 
barked, and bit my hand, and then got sick on mb. . 

Qh I the mess—I was such a picture. I gave the dog to t 
pyce; caring little how he would treat it, hoping he would hal^| 
^mjird^ it, and hurried home. 

Keep smiling my son, and take these few words of 
ibart'. Keep yourself five yards distant from a carriage, tobj 
Tpjm'^ 'hprse, fifty yards from a motor—but miles from p 

no use to cut the sting out of a woman'^<^^| 
to wash a negro white; you waste youTv 
\ mouth, ^th||§Ug^‘' «himsJ 
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j^in fihery—yoTi cannot stop her ^^ongue. If you put a ,;Crq,#;' 
||S^ cage will it talk like a parrot ? . v ' ./ 

Treasurje these sayings of mine, my son—^arid remember 
^^at I*q[i still alive and you arc not king of Bangywala as yet. 


J. H. WILLMER. - 

f-^'''Lucknoiv. 


OMAR. 


Omar. Beloved, soft and warm the night, 

The Desert stars are burning, burning white, , 
But only one shines with a ruby’s light,— 

The loveliest. 

I call it thine, as it climbs o’er the hills, 

And hangs a rosy gem, where moonlight 
chills ; • 

The world to pallid death—like thee it fills ‘ 

I With life its quest. 


Omar, Beloved, cool our tent, in shade ,;; 

" The bowl of curds, fresh bread my hands have ; 
made, 

I ' ■ > 

gather’d dafes upon their palm-leaves laid 
In golden vest, 

^Sut thou delayest! Drear the waste and wide,?» 
'^- \,',,Echo brings not thy mare’s sure-foote^ 


H, 

V; -stride 


' ...V; 


'iFfbih tlie gaunt City where all dangers hidfs 
Come home to rest! 



Beloved, near the'mound's first rise, ' 

(marger, stands, and vainly tries; 
To pierce remoteness with his full dark eyes, ' 
' ' Shaking his crest; 

I stroke his face and strive to hide my fear—^ / , 
For fear is naught:—I whisper in his ear, j 
We’ll ride together while the night is clear, . ' 

Toward the West. , 

' ' \ ' 

»r ‘ \ 
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So many leagues to reach the storied gate! 

Alas, ere‘now, ’tis shut! too late! too late 
Without thee, O how bitter is my fate ! 

I beat my breast 

And weep; great Bejum neighs and points hi; 
ears. 

Strains forth his neck,—something afar h< 
hears. 

Ah ! say no more that Love is blind througl 
tears— 

I smile, and rest. 


Oxford. 


VIOLET DE MALORTIE. 





EDUCATION AND NATIONALISM. 





T the last meeting of the Indian Legislative CounciL 
, y more than one honourable member gratefully 
Acknowledged that “ education had expanded by leaps^ 
imd boimdsduring Lord Hardinge's regime, and from a 
statement supplied in reply to an interpellation it appeared , 
that according to the programme drawn up for the last 
three years at the instance of Sir Harcourt Butler, 
^thousands of elementary schools were to be started and 
thousands of existing'institutions were to be provided, 
ith buildings all over India. Whether the war will¬ 
ow the same rate of progress to be maintained until ;; 
e county recovers from its effects, and adjusts itself to 
needs which it discloses, may be doubted. Program-- ^ 
.j^ connected with education in all grades have been : 
upended, though it is hoped that they will be resumed 
05 possible. It was Sir Harcourt^s intention that 
ilpitire imiversities should be teaching and not merely:] 
bodies. The war has temporarily frustrate<^ 
and the Bihar and Burma Universities will fpQ 
||||)[^ of the older type, and th0 main pur|)p^ 
^rve is to relieve the congestion ^ 
illyersity, and to can|y out the principle 

be educationally self-iront^ 

vl'at ;,;Benai|ps 
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educational era. * The one will be the first private 
university established in India under British rule, and the 
other the first established in a Native State. The Hindu 
University may give an impetus to the starting of more 
Hindu colleges, which may or may not be affiliated to the 
institution at 'Benares. In Lahore, where Christians, 
Arya Samajists, and Brahma Samajists have their res¬ 
pective colleges, and in a province where the Sikhs and 
the Musalmans have not failed to provide their conunu- 
nities with their own colleges, the Sanatana Dharma 
Hindus will soon fall into line with the rest, and in other 
parts of India the torch lighted at Benares may kindle 
latent patriotism into similar educational activity. 

Unlike the proposed Bihar and Burma Universities, 
the Benares and Mysore Universities have sounded distinct 
watchwords. If the preservation of Hindu culture is the 
watchword of the one, the preservation of the vernaculars 
may be the distinctive mission of the other. By culture 
we may understand something more than religion,, 
though at the outset religion would be the only word 
to be clearly seen on the banner of a denominational 
university. Probably the development of Hindi, and 
not merely the study of Sanskrit, will receive more 
attention at Benares than the older universities 
elsewhere bestow upon the vernaculars. Educational 
controversies in India range themselves round three 
principal subjects—opportunities for education, standards 
to^be aimed at and moral results to be achieved. It is 
no longer the ^fashion anywhere to oppose the claim^ 
of primary education to those of higher education, or 
prefer tejphnical to literary education. In the days 
lean budgets such controversies were perhaps inevitaWtffl 
^th the tmdesirable result that the authorities at 
suspected of want of sympathy wit}» 
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cated classes. Hereafter the discussions in the enlarged 
legislative councils would i elate rather to the claims of 
•education as against other demands upon the public 
purse than to the ieldti\c urgency of one or other kind 
of education. The national sentiment doe-, not specially 
favour either advanced or piimary, either literary or 
industrial, citlici male or fc'inale education Money has 
to be lavished on all the only question is how to find it. 
On standaids and moial ic suits, Euiopean and Indian 
opinion will continue to be divided Indians are generally 
of opinion that compaiisoii with Euiopean standards 
furnishes no tiue test of what the local universities 
should aim at Recognition by the European universities 
is not to be the highest aspiration of Indian students, 
only a few of whom would go to England to improve 
their prospects For such, special standards, likely to be 
recognised abroad, may be set up, but the general Indian 
opinion seems to be that the diftusion of a culture, such 
as would satisfy Indian needs, should not be arrested by 
a general elevation of standards to the level of foreign 
imiversities Without reference to the theories which may 
prevail elsewheie, some may think that m India breadth 
is preferable to height, and others may hold the contrary 
view. Considering the caretrs open to the majority of 
students in this counti y, Indian opinion generally favours 
variety rather than depth for most seekers after knowledge, ♦ 
but much depends upon the practical utility of the 
bistiliction and training in after life. It is commonly, 
believed that European educationists are incapable of 
lobking at these questions through Indian glasses, and hence : 
the frequent controversies of the'past The differentiation*' 
betWeen the ordinary dhd the honours course for a degree 
elects a compromise between the two classes of thinkeji^/!^ 
Neverthelgss, the perennial complaints about the lo\^ 
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centage of passes' show how divergent the European and 
the Indian points of view are. Rightly or Wrongly, a 
" slaughter of innocents ” is usually attributed to the un¬ 
sympathetic attitude of European examiners. We may be 
sure that the percentage of passes at the Hindu and 
Mysore universities will be constantly compared with the 
fate of the candidates at the other universities, and it 
one may carry prediction further, one may be equally 
certain that the feeling against European examiners will 
become stronger when the higher percentage of passes 
is recorded at a “ national university ” than when it 
characterises the examinations at one of the older 
universities. It is not merely syllabuses and text-boolcs 
that will be compaied, but also the number of candi¬ 
dates let through. The slaughterers will undoubtedly 
assert that high percentages of success bespeak low 
academic ambitious 

The promoters of the Hindu University have had 
nothing to complain against the existing universities, 
except that they supervise only secular education and 
are unable to enforce religious instruction in the recog¬ 
nised and affiliated institutions. They have as yet said 
nothing about the suitability or current syllabuses, the 
neglect of any branch of secular study, or the encour¬ 
agement to be given to any special subject. The pro-^ 
moters of the Mysore University, on the other hand, are 
not satisfied with the treatment accorded to the verna¬ 
culars by the existing universities, especially the Madrasa'* 
University, with which that State has been educationally I 
^'connected, and they are equally dissatisfied with the hindj 
of scholarship in English which is demanded from Indianj 
students. In this view they do not stand alone: bothj| 
European and Indian critics of the present system hav^ 
iiong^held simila/ views. As reerards the vernaculars^ 
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doubt whether any educational or national 
I object will be gained by merely making a study 
|of them compulsory. If it be true that an Indian 
^student does not generally need to read obscure English 
iJ*,works and minor English poets, that he need not dive 
^deep into the philology of the English longue, or make 
fta close acquaintance with the manners and customs of 
\ bygone centuries depicted in English literature, it is equally 
(j;rue that an average modem M3’borcan can well afford to 
’dispense with a deep study of the old Jaina epics and 
j^Jives of saints. If he must be able to write and speak 
I'iEnglish correctly and with facilitj’, it is equally true that 
,his knowledge of the vernacular should be modernised and 
, his mastery of tlie language should enable him to write 
and speak with readiness and without an undue ad- 
, mixture of foreign words on topics of living interest to 
the present generation. To achieve this object the 
university may be obliged to create new literature and 
depart from the practice prevalent in British India in 
jtegard to the media of instruction, at least in high schools. 
SThus the university has much scope before it for trying 
mew experiments, promoting new activities, and leading the 
^way where the European educationists, whose voice is 
redominant in other universities, are unable to judge 
hat can be done for the vernaculars, how knowledge 
y be more, readily assimilated by students whpse 
other-tongue is not EngHsh, and how Indian students 
y most successfully cope with the language difficulties 
whi^ they are confronted. When educational re-‘^ 
l^oimers in the middle of the^ last century argued that^ 
main object of education in India ought to be the^ 
,d of " European knowledge and of the literature; 
5 ch enshrines that tested and practical knowledge, as^l 
stinguished, from the erroneous history and geogjitohy^^ 
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land the impertect science taught by Oriental literature, did" 
’they mean that Indians would be wiser by knowing all 
>about European witches and fairies, about Teutonic gods 
’ and Greek goddesses, about love-making, elopements, and 
; knights-erra^ and fighting Bishops, about the habits of 
:. British birds, about British botany and British meteorology? 
If great English poets have derived no inspiration from the 
, Indian epics, if the masters of English prose have not 
written on Rajput chivalry, if a Hindu professor is 
unable to realise the psychology of a Romeo, or a Musalman 
/teacher is unable to picture to himself the phenomena of 
the English seasons, should the Indian student begin 
to think as early as possible in the foreign language and 
/about things foreign, and sacrifice too much of his time 
^and energy and his vernacular at the altar of a superficial, 
|hybrid culture ? A readjustment of values from an Indian 
/standpoint may be one of the missions of the Mysore 
/Jhiiversity. 


/, The critics of the moral results of higher education were 
-:;at 'one time disposed to trace the shortcomings of\educatedf 
ji; Indians to the absence of religious and moral training in 
/most institutions. As political crimes are nowadays 
|:€ommitted in the name of religion, any sort of religion, if 
only assumes that name, cannot evidently be trusted: 
|||to produce a good citizen, and inasmuch as the State can4 


l^pt lay down a religion for young men, the educationist 
jli^ust jrely on “ discipline,” as far as he is concerned. Recent^ 
fej^nts in Bengal have forced the controversy once more^ 
l|j^pn the attention of the public. It appears that students| 
taking to strikes and the use of physical violence ey^ 
their Gurus in that province, and according to/ 
le growth of this new temper among students 
epnt^pt and hauteur with which Europea^^ 
sometimes tjreafethem. It is difi&cult to.; b e}|iyli]^M 
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iuiropean professors of one province are more d^plj^ 
^6ued with a consciousness of their race than their brethren’ 
ip other provinces. It is more credible that the spread of; 
aatibnalism of an objectionable character in Bengal, which 
is^ reflected in the recent criminal history of that province, 
|iias made the youthful patriot more sensitive, more choleric 
l^d impatient than in other provinces. The truth can be 
lown only to those who move among the students on the 
ot and observe how they talk and act. The Committee 
l|>pointed to enquire into the recent disturbance at the 
l^^cutta Presidency College is understood to have recom- 
l^endedthat European professors should learn the vema- 
l^plarof the students and be provided with quarters near 
Itheir boarding-houses—which seems to mean that race and 
fisocial habits have interposed between students and their^ 
|feachers a gulf which ought to be bridged if they would| 
rknderstand and treat each other better. 
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LETTERS FROM A WAR HOSPITAL IN FRANCE, 

{Continued from our last issue.) 


VII. 


O EAR FRIEND,—It seems almost unreal to think of you 
among transatlantic snows when here we have a season of 
springtime. Winter may come our way yet, but I shall always 
be glad of the memory of one January when it waS good to be 
alive in the sunshine. 

To-day, the feast of St. Sebastien, the patron saint of the 
;village, was celebrated by a decoration. A soldier from the;; 
neighbouring village of St. Martin came to receive the MedaillC: 
Militaire. 

By two o’clock the wide avenue leading down to the hotel 
;was lined with spectators. All the wounded were there of , 
Kjourse, except the few who could not leave their beds. In;; 
ittheir soiled, worn, heterogeneous uniforms it cannot truthfullyl 
I be said that our sixty odd cripples imposed an air of military;^' 
yjglory on the scene. What there was of that had to be given j 
|by the doctor, or the captain who made the presentation;/ 
^^nd by the four tall gendarmes who did their best towards/ 
pbaking an impressive row in the background, presenting arms^! 
|to;the flag smartly enough to represent the whole French ArmyJ 
:.It may be that at each such event there is a distinctly^ 
At one which was held in Cannes last NovemJjei 
Jthe. outstanding features were certainly two. One, the sensa.tip|^ 
by the tall boy in the uniform who, lacking the leg and4r| 
hopped so nimbly, and with so little help^ froi 
from the carriage whifch brought him to,/;l/|^e,^ii 
■‘"lUJje.^horus of emotion^,” “ Pauvre, 
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th^ crowd grouped under the leafless plane trees, and not a few 
\Spoke with tears in both eyes and voice. 

''O But in reality that one followed the other sensation, the 
’•|!liutter of admiring interest which greeted the smart arrival of 
j,two marching companies, one wearing blue and the other red 
^ashts and ties, proud little squads, headed by most gorgeous 
banners, and hailed with enthusiasm as Ba’Skoots by the 
pnultitude. ^ 

I And still, entrancing as they were, with the most zealous 
land dignified of leaders, the most speckless of uniforms, the 
Hweetest and roundest of cheeks and legs, the Boy Scouts had 
®o give place in point of attractiveness to the Baby Band, when 
dt arrived. Where those infants came from, or where they went 
to after the ceremony, remains for ever a mystery, but the extra¬ 
ordinary way in which they played their part in the ceremonies 
can never be forgotten. Beside their diminutive figures and 
their chubby faces the Boy Scouts became quite elderly, whilst 
the effective’ manner in whicdi they marched and wheeled, bring¬ 
ing musical sound out of their drums and fifes whenever the 
officer conducting the ceremony waved the narrow flash of a 
sunstruck sword-blade at them, surely won for them a place in 
many hearts and memories. 

Here, among the hills, there are no Boy Scouts, no autos- 
^bringing up smart administrators of hospitals, or be-medalled 
.generals, and the plate of the Baby Band is inadequately supplied 
a few of our shabbiest wounded, not too crippled to beat a 
^dnun or sound a clarion. 

The village is heie en masse, headed by its cure, and the 
[lOne from St. Martin, with our own abb6-infirmier. Many old 
i, and more old w’omcn, picturesque in their white frilled caps, 
|children a-plenty, but no men of young or middle age, except 
cripples and the hospital staff. 

In the centre of the hollow square stands the soldier to be 
J^ecorated, a ^lonely figure, tall, erect, in the dark uniform of the 
Chasseurs Alpins, a heavy black bandage covering his wounded 
It seems he has been in hos^iital fourteen months and has* 
ed much. Just so many paces in advance stands the, 
ain ready to read his war history, and the deed by which he 
his Above the double avenue of tall plane trees 

ie sky shines mildiv blue, the sim climbing down behind the< 
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mass of the old hotel stretches a growing shadow* towards the^' 
crowd. A day of April, but more steadfast than April, one of 
northern climes would say. There is quite a sprinkling of white 
veils and nurses' uniforms among the crowd, for on occasions 
of ceremony everyone dresses for the event, and the hospital 
staff suddenly multiplies itself by double square-root. 

The official reading over, the official greeting said, the 
medal is pinned on and«thc hero embraced, first by his Captain,' 
then by two small girls with an oration and a bouquet, then by 
everybody else, ending with his wife and a coupjp of tiny 
children. The soldiers sing the “Marseillaise,” that one National 
Anthem, which worthily expresses the exultant pride of a 
nation in arms, and the “ decore ” is borne off to a cafd, to be 
treated at the expense of the village fathers. 

• • • • • 

January 28. There was a bright fire of branches on Mdlle. 
H^l^ne's wide hearth this afternoon. But the big double windows 
stood open to the air, and sunshine streamed down on the broad 
red-tiled sill where the prisoner’s pigeons minced and gurgled. 
In the genial warmth the great gray-green trunks of the plane 
trees dreamed of buds. Beneath them the waters of the 
fountain drip{)led and ran over. Beyond in the meadow the little 
herdgirl watched her sheep. The peacock screamed in the 
distance. It would only be a little run across, between the 
meadows, to find the violets that have flowered a fold in the 
hills. But here is rest and silence as sweet as violets. The 
peace is like something that could be touched. 

A log falls in the fire, and the pigeons leave off hunting crumbs 
on the tiled floor, and fly away. 'Fhe wind of their going flutters 
the leaves of Les Annales on the table. It had been l 5 dng open' 
at the picture of Peter of Serbia, the “ Great Emigrant " of 
Rostand's poem, borne out from his ruined kingdom on A gun-! 
carriage drawn by four oxen. The last gift of his kingdom pi 
soldiers, of untamed poets, Rostand says, it is fit gift for tho^ 
who make powder speak and earth sing. “ All tlfeit rests df th^ 
plough, all that rests of the cannon.” Homer, exiled in Serbi^ 

' Homer himself harnessed the oxen to that tragic equipage, tra 
.poet Ba3rs. ^ ' 1 

^ Was it Jason then, the old heroes being come to ear^, 
l^rdugbt that stranee areosv to the port of Marseilles just the 
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ay,' a shipload of children, Serbian orphans of the war, fleeing 
[from the new monarch of Serbia, from King Famine, into a land 
iyirhose speech they know not ? 

f .Yesterday they said a mass in the village 

l^urch for a" village boy. He was killed in Champagne last fall, 
tit the parents have only now had official news of his death, 
is father is the baker who makes the excellent bread for every- 
ne. In the hospital kitchen they talked about the news. **And 
ow did he take it, the father ?” “ Ah, he remained silent a 

foment, tjiien he said, ‘ My son, thou couldst not have a more^ 
►beautiful death.' " 

f , . . . . Over all the little rockbound villages of old 

Jprovence this golden sunsliinc lies. But to-day the garment of 
jtbe Soul is not golden. Rather it is the garment of Rachel, 
||<ridowed and childless. From one handful of houses that 
brakes a Provcn 9 al village twenty-three sons have gone who will 
tiever return, from another eighteen—already. 

, In the fire a picture grows. The picture of horsemen 
Valiantly girt for battle, strong in the sense of their invulnera¬ 
bility. The spiked helmets glisten in the sunshine between the 
rose-pink almond bloom, the horses hoofs ring iron on the 
rocky roads. And they go up. Before them, where the village 
istreet begins, sits a woman, a silent woman veiled in black, head 
^ent over icmpty hands. At sound of the furious clatter of the 
|iron feet she neither looks nor moves. But as they would have 
£^$$d her, she stands in front before them. 

They would ride her down as the wind blows aside a straw, 
but they do not. For to the blast of their fury, their haste, 
^eir pride, she has lifted her eyes, and looks. And in her eyes 
y see as in a mirror the picture of what has been, and is. 
th^ is the blind fear of the homeless child, the slow pangs 
starving babe, the tortures of the battle-field and the 
pit;al bed, the aching loneliness of childless homes, the dark-^ 
ijie^p of anguished night, the sword-blades of suspense, the helpless 
(ury of the wronged and ruined, the torturing hands of silenced 
“ waiting, the dumbness of the gfave. Infinite as the abysses^ 
pace, revelations that go on and on. Veil after veil falls 
thi^r deeds, the other side of their triumphs, and still there*’ 
es no end. At last they waver, they fall back, they fadej 
,t|iey are oot. 
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For ever and ever they must ride. Over all the highways, 
the great roads of commercej over tiny rock-ribbed mountain 
ways, over tree-shaded lanes that go between blossoming fields 
where mossy mill-wheels turn, and loaded wains go by. To every 
town and hamlet they must ride, to every city and village, in 
sunny France, in the wrecked lands m Belgium, in Poland, in 
Serbia, in Armenia. And at cvciy gate they shall meet the Grief, 
the Grief that they have made. How can they ever rest from 
their labours, for their woiks shall follow them ? 


France, 


Your Friend, 
K. W. 
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?'Within a month after the fall of Erzemm, the 
Russians have taken Trebizond, and the 
The War, success of their arms in this region com- 
pensates in some measure for the ill luck 
|]i Poland. It is expected that they will ere long isolate 
^Me^potamia aiS the prospect must be welcome to the 
^|ndi^ troops who have been battling with conditions of 
^uch difficulty in the valley of the Tigris and may yet 
|retrieve General Townshend's surrender at Kut. As in 
either theatres of the war, so also here the responsible* 
^dyisers might have underrated the difficulties, and 
parliament has not been slow to demand enquiries. But 
is well known that the Allies were not quite prepared for 
;t|iev present war, and if everything is not carried on in 
^expected regions and under unforeseen conditions with: 
^e] foresight and precision of which the Teutons boast;^ 
^e responsibility must at least be indirectly shared by.i 
;p whole nation, except for palpable rashness or incom^J 
Jet^pcy. In England one defect after another was di^^ 
pUSipd under the stress of war and supplied in great ha^| 


fhfe|]§$|iiMlbellion could not perhaps be foreseen. ;Tweht^i 

> S i i J. , . L - ^ _ __ , 


the outbreak of the war British statesmen ddl 
■y«t deaded whether m a struggle.^iM 
has Adopted vtompulsorv.y-'ihilitar^ 
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service, a numerically, smaller nation should not ensure an 
adequate and constant supply of trained men under a similar 
system. An expert like Lord Kitchener was of one opinion 
at one time and seems to have changed it in the light of 
experience. In the present war it is unfair to blame military 
leaders for disappointments caused by undertakings which 
events may subsequently prove to have been premature. 

The Teutons, with all their prudence, precision, and 
preparation, are as open as others to the charge of 
miscalculation They could not be in Paris wdthin a 
fortnight after the declaration of war, as expected by 
the Kaiser. Verdun has held out very much longer than 
the Germans expected and thev have sacrificed more men 
during the last two months than they could have 
anticipated. Above all, while the}^ were well prepared 
with men and machmciy, and they knew that their weak 
point was their nav3^ the fi antic appeals w^hich the 
authorities are said to address to the people show that 
they did not foresee how the w^ar would ultimately 
resolve itself into a gigantic money battle.** The 
performances of the German army on the western front 
during the last three months could not have impressed 
the providers of the sinews favourably, and ere long the 
switch is likely to be turned, and better luck sought m 
northern Russia, where owing to the enormous length of 
line that a single nation has to maintain, apart from other 
considerations such as railways and munitions, the Kaiser 
may be able to convince his supporters that he has not it 
quite shot his bolt Supposing that a further adyance is^ 
made in northern Russia, the question still remain^ 
whether the war will thereb}* be brought to a clos^ 
sooner, as long as the British blockade lasts and no escape 
is possible from the prison in which commercial Genq^Jpl 
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!TWo irfijpbrtant speeches were ipade last month, one; 
Ithe Cierman Chancellor, the other by the British Prime 
Sliiiister. The former declared that the Allies had ^en 
^plally defeated and if they would not sue for peace, but 
ibntinue the war and the blockade until Prussian; 
Militarism was crushed to their satisfaction, they would 

R -j’punished with severe reprisals. The relentless and 
iless submarine activity is evidently part of the policy 
|df reprisals. In England many seem to be of opinion 
^hat this activity is periodic and not continuous and 
i^hey appear to hope that it will gradually slacken. What 
|[f it does not ? Perhaps the Admiralty knows, but a 
^buple of ships sunk every day must make a formidable 
Itotal by the time something happens to compel a change 
jbf policy. German editors seem to be wondering what 
^^ihe crushing of Prussian militarism may mean, whether 
means the segregation of Prussia from the rest of the 
fGerman Empire, and if so, how the Allies propose to' 
|bring about such a disintegration. That is indeed a 
||uestion which may puzzle anyone who is not in the 
Secrets of the Allies. Mr. Asquith, in his ^reply, denied 
piat the Allies had been defeated and that they appre- 
iended defeat, and he explained that they would consent 
inly to such a peace as would make it impossible for 
^ssian militarism to menace the independence of 
lised States, however small, in future, and the inde- 
dbhee already violated would certainly have to be| 
^tdred with compensation. How exactly future military^ 
P^j^^on by any Power may be prevented, one can oniyf 
K^ 4 ^|siurmise. The Allies will perhaps insist that| 
|tep^lii|l|om^ulsory service and jthe manufacture of war 
iV; ^ prohibited, the increase of the; 

aM i;iiiavy niay be subjected to narrow restrictibn^l 
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Violates treaty oougations, it may dc pumsnea Dy an 
effective blockade and starvation. It is no longer 
necessary for German editors to speculate what the Allies 
may mean, but the German Chancellor's reference to 
Belgium was so equivocal that the Kaiser’s present am¬ 
bitions are still shrouded in obscurity. 

The telegrams have been bringing us tiie news of a 
neutral ship being destroyed by German 
Neutral Powers, torpedoes almost every day. The Dutch 

have grumbled, but Norway is not 
reported to have protested, though according to the 
telegrams more Norwegian steamers appear to be sunk 
than either Dutch or Danish. The weaker States must be 
only too conscious that their protests will fall on deaf 
cars, and perhaps they expect compensation, which may 
be some solace, compared with the risks they must run 
by incurring the ill-will of Germany. Perhaps they look 
up to America for protection. Last month we remarked 
that President Wilson had turned his attention from the 
Kaiser to General Villa. In Mexico the interference of 
the United States is not welcomed unanimously even 
by those who do not support Villa, and while American 
troops have entered Mexico, the future line of action^ 
seems uncertain. General Villa’s very existence is re¬ 
ported to be doubtful. President V’ilson has turned 
his attention once more to the Kaiser, and this time 
he appears to be in no mood to be trifled with. His 
position is undoubtedly difficult. While the eastern^ 
States are in favour of vigorous action against Germany,J 
the western States seem to be vacillating, and th^ 
discovery of German plots, together with the hetero^ 
geneous composition of what for political purposes,,!^ 
g^ed the Ainerican nation, emphasizes the nece ssiij| i[|| ^ ]i|| 
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^'^alition. The President’s determination to compel respect 
or the law of nations and for considerations of humanity 
s, therefore, all the more admirable, though he may 
6t go further than a rupture of diplomatic relations in 
he event of German persistence in the policy objected 

Of all the neutral States of Europe, Greece is most 
Ixb be pitied Tlie King manages to steer between Scylla 
fond Charybdis as skilfully as he can, but in the nature of 
f'things he cannot assert himself with impunity and must 
protest and yield He could not side with Servia, nor 
could he resist the friends of his ally He consented to 
their assisting Servia, but when they sought to trans¬ 
port Servian troops through his territory to Salonika, 
he was afiaid of German displeasure and protested 
Some have alieody ainved in Salonika German or 
Austrian submarines find shelter in lus islands and he 
•cannot oust them When the Allies proposed to occupy 
^ island, he protested, but was unable to resist Accord- 
tog to the latest tidings, he has sent the Crown Prince 
W a mission to the German and Austiian Emperors 
TOe Allies aie bound to minimise the submarine danger 
d fight for the safety of the Mediterranean Sea. That 
hey have succeeded to a great extent is clear from the 
anding of Russian troops at Marseilles and the absence 
I news regarding any recent activity of the enemy 
ibmarines in the Mediterranean. Why Russian troops 
ould have been* requisitioned in France, as if France has 
^Sthausted her strength, may be a mystery. The prob** 
i^ble explanation is that if France must help Servia, 
jfche proteg6 of Russia, the servicje may in fairness be 
'iroquited by Russia sending men to Verdun. Rumania is 

S till waiting, Russians are said to have appeared west of 
Trebizond. and if the successful march continues. Ruma- u 
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nia cannot be waiting very long, if she means* to join in 
the struggle at all. 

Critics in England do not seem to bo quite satisfied 
’ with Sir William Meyer’s war budget. 

^ India and the He has proposed new taxation, but 
War. compared with the enhanced taxes in the 

United Kingdom, it may well seem to 
them insignificant Out of deference to Lancashire, the 
cotton duties are left intact, but this appears to them a 
n('gative piece of service They seem to wish that Indian 
capitalists and the Indian Government should largety 
subscribe to the British war loans On our side much 
uncertainty must exist as to the demands \vdiich military 
exigencies and the after effects of the war, in the shape 
of payments and pensions, may make on the Exchequei 
and the loans that may have to be floated in future. 
Lord Hardinge came to India in circumstances which 
impressed upon him the paramount expediency of keeping 
Indian sentiment pleased Lord Chelmsford’s difficulties 
will be of a different character He has to deal not so 
much with dissatisfied constitutionalists, as, at the outset, 
with the enemies of the public peace and those who would 
side with the King’s enemies The application of the 
Defence of India Act has had to be extended in Bengal, 
and, as Lord Carmichael told his Council some weeks ago, 
Tiot only have dacoities become more common in the 
province, but evidence has been found of traitors seeking 
(,to co-operate with the enemy. The nature of this evidence, 
is not known to the public at large, and it is equally 
'unknown whether ramifications of any secret societiq$| 
^^have been discovered. In any case the time is not 
j‘,;^hen the prospect of an outburst of criticism ca|i ,1?^ 



.. 

‘^”ifh''mdifference‘r " a’'touHtry’ wTierethe"; 

to criticism even in war time is so pronounced 
ijf jif a financier proposes to put an additional tax of 
>iirl;'iiistead of two, annas a maund on salt, he is taken 
of task for needless harshness, anything like heroism. 

dealing with finances may add perceptibly to thi': 
^Oluin^ of vocal discontent. The new Viceroy says Kttle^ 
,d apparently observes much, and he must be able" 
|b;judge what sacrifices India ought to make at the 
|>r(^ent stage. ^ 

' Voluntary offers in aid of the war continue to be made 





|rith unabated enthusiasm. The Punjab has made a gift 
forty-three aeroplanes to Government at a cost of more 
|han fourteen lakhs, and similar offers of something or 
Jother on a smaller scale, both by Princes and the people 
;iEure constantly announced. In Bbmbay H. E. Lady 
pVillingdon’s efforts in securing comforts for the men at 
.'the front and on behalf of the wounded who return are 
|well known, and the amount of co-operation enlisted by 
her is also from time to time made public. The present 
Igf his famous yacht, the Sunbeam, made by Lord Brasseyf 
tb^l- the Government of India, cannot of course be : 
|redited to India. But it may be indirectly set down to 
|ljiie credit of a Ruler of India and mentioned as one of the, 
that will bind India and Ifngland together ; and it is" 


behutiful link morally and physically. 
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3,,She Royal Commission on Indian Industries lia^ 
' been instructed to make no recorttj 
i^;|fitfastries, mendations which are incompatible' witifi^^ 
the fiscal policy of the Government'S' 
^,^4#re^ is obvious. The advice of the Conlf 
essential for a chani^e of that rioliev. yi? 



cant decade whetnet it should?,; be cltaaigfeii| 
for not without obtaining the Commission's opinion.; * Asff 
fsd as the excise duties on cotton goods are concerned; the,! 
iiGovemment of India has already expressed its opinion;,!; 
!ahd the fiscal policy has to be settled by a combination,: 
M Governments. It has hitherto been contended by^ some : 
)[ndian publicists that the Colonies are free to shape their^ 
policy in any way they like, and therefore India mustii' 
enjoy similar freedom. The Prime Minister of the; 
Commonwealth of Australia recently said in England that; 
'the economic policy of a nation is closely related to: its ; 
general welfare, and the whole Empire must hereafterj^ 
carefully consider its economic policy. In view of the:; 
Expression of such an opinion by a responsible statesman^ 
and of the lessons which the present war will teach, and; 
in view also of the economic conference held by thej 
Allies who are parties to the war, it can hardly be' 
pretended that Sir Thomas Holland’s Commission will be^ 
able to influence materially the future fiscal policy, 
India. Under the terms of reference the Commission is , tdi 
^^eport whether new openings for the employment of Indict;; 
j(bapital in commerce and industry can be indicated, ^d| 
in what manner Government can usefully give direc^l 
^couragement to industrial development. What is calle<f| 
|lhe laissez faire policy is 4l^tinct from free trade or th^j 
^present fiscal policy of the Government of India., 

technical advice more freely available,, to^dcf 
|^(mstrate the practical possibility of particular iadh 
' to afford direct or, indirect financial assistani 
industrial enterprise—^ali such means of helping hi(|] 
development are not inconsistent with the 
policy, and the Commission may recommenc|i 
ny,iinay l^ usefully applied. If the evidence; | 
cifebe .to the effect that these, nae^sj 







as loi!g as the fiscal policy affords no protec- 
mbn'jagainst foreign competition, is the Commission to 
|$uppress it ? If it is to be published, will the enforced 
lailence of the Commission thereon prevent the public 
I from challenging the adequacy of its recommendations ? 
S^On tile other hand, if the Commission should be unable to 
»^indicate where Government encouragement should suffice 
\ iib help a new industry without a change in the fiscal 
’policy, that policy will be indirectly condemned, though 
!the Commission may say nothing about it. At the last 
lannual meeting of the Bombay IMillowners' Association, 
^the chairman, Mr. J. B. Petit, attributed the industrial 
backwardness of India to want of capital, absence of 
directing ability, and inadequacy of technical knowledge ; 
and he suggested the following measures—^the establish¬ 
ment of State factories ; supply of technical knowledge ; 
preliminary inquiries and research by Government; a 
survey of indigenous industries ; a geological survey of 
•minerals of commercial value ; and financial and other 
‘assistance through the fiscal policy. 


T ^ It appears that in England, while the war has injured 
\ a few industries, the vast majority of the 

jTfitfe and the nation is enjoying a period of great pros- 
War. perity, the incomes of the working classes^ 
have risen, and the profits of manufacturers, 
colliery owners, shipowners, and others are almost ’ 
mm^^cedented. H. E. Lord Chelmsford seems to have' 
iSjb^^lldvised that in India toO the existing industries areJl 
though very few new ones have come intb| 
Ulll^Ce. Perhaps the recent rise in the price of certaifi^ 
out the conclusion, but the phenomenon 
RnitIJy inteipreted by different persons. It seems 

*^11 hands that the .Mnic * that 



the outWeak ’bf tfie Wat has passed away. The dif&culties 
fin regard to dye-stuffs, chemicals, and stores in Bombay 
; have not abated, and for some time after the commence- 
, ment of the war the expected improvement in the yam 
^ and cloth markets did not take place. But now, with 
the continued clearance of accumulated stocks, the market 
has become easier. The trade has suffered in other ways. 
Bombay, for example, complains of scarcity of coal: 
steamers are not available to carry it from Calcutta, and 
the railways cannot provide sufficient wagons. To a re¬ 
presentation submitted by the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce, the Railway Board gave a sympathetic reply, 
from which we leam that “ an endeavour has been made 
to secure the use of enemy vessels interned at Marmagao ; 
but the Board are not in a position to say what measure 
of success is likely to attend their efforts, as various inter- 
' national questions arise which present possibility of delay.'* 
It is a trite observation everywhere that economically the 
war has benefited Japan, rather than India. With the 
disappearance of the synthetic indigo imported from 
Germany, the indigo planters in Bihar are confident of a 
recovery of their industry. It has also been said that 
an impetus has been given to the use and development of 
other Indian dmgs as dyeing materials. Those who have 
been recommending various drugs and materials of this 
sort in the columns of newspapers will no doubt bring 
them to the notice of the Royal Commission. 




' iv 

Turkey is, on the whole, in a sad plight. In Meso-j 
! potamia and in the neighbourhood of Egyp^ 

The Moslems, her army is still active, but the Russi^l? 
J; in the north of Asia Minor seem td Axf 

^Irresistible. In Persia they have taken Ispah^^^j 
!^-Islamists must be in an anxiou^ 
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greater part of the Islaimc world, however, religious 

l^ympathy and political duty are rightly kept distinct 
each other. H. H. the Aga Khan has exerted 
elf strenuously to prevent a deflection of Musahnan 
tiinent towards the enemy, and his elevation to the 
ank of a Chief in recognition of his services has been 
armly appreciated in India. It appears that immedi- 
tely before the war the intentions of Germany towards 
Juslims were not by any means friendly, and after the 
fetr the present friendliness is not likely to continue on 
|fch e basis of di'^interested help or chivalric attachment. 
vJThat the Moslems even m Turkey are shrewd enough 
to understand so much, is clear from the anti-German 
feeling in Turkey itself Elsewhere we may expect still 
Iter clearness of vision In India, as Lord Hardinge 
reported to have informed an interviewer in England, 
>jperfect quiet prevails. The raids of Musalman tribesmen 
occasionally reported from the north-west frontier are due 
a chronic habit, not especially connected with the war. 
len one remembers the serious unrest created among 
le Oraons by alleged friends of Germany, the appearance 
the Kaiser among their gods being still a mystery, 
le cannot but acknowledge with pleasure that to su^ 
lueuces the Muslims have nowhere in India shown 
itCthaelves amenable. For some time many of them were 
to proceed with their usual po itical and other 
st,#activities as if to show to the world that they 
following the course of events m the West with 
»S iinxiety, but no one knows how long the 
M if uncertainty is to continue, and the suspension, 
activities cannot be' prolonged indefinitely. 
’IKb^enis have at last decided to accept the eame^ 
' the" establishment of^ their university as the, 

accommodatjng*enouifeJa 
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accept, and other public activities will be cakied on as 
usual. They are not yet agreed with the Histdus on the 
question of special electorates. In the United Provinces 
the difference is very sharp, and in other parts of India 
too, if attempts be made to amend the Acts so as to 
introduce the principle of special electorates, other 
communities will protest 


One more Indian author tells the immortal story of 
the Ramayana in English, chiefly for students. 

Actfv^ Thakur Rajendra Singh writes in an attractive 
style which must inspire the Indian reader 
and arrest the attention of the Englishman who may chance 
to open the book at first out of mere curiosity. In the 
preface the author compares the Kaiser to Ravana and 
the Germans to the enemies of the Aryans who were 
punished, and perhaps “exterminated,*’ by the hero of 
the epic. This comparison, which the patriotic and loyal 


Indian wished to institute, may have suggested the title 
of the book “ The Barbarians of Ancient India.” There 


are Dravidians in Southern India at the present day who 
as vehemently deny that Ravana was a barbarian as the 
Teutons of the twentieth century would ridicule the 
superiority of Anglo-Saxon or Gallic civilisation. The 
author, however, adopts the traditional view, for his 
object is to tell a popular story and not to examine the 
theories of antiquarians. 

Professor N. V. Thadani has published a volume of 
phort poems in English. They are delightful and eloquenti 
and remind one that though the waters of the Ganges haV^ 
flourished the literary talent in later centuries, the hotn^ 
of the early Indian poet was on the banks and in the 
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Burway, who intended to write a biography 
•f iRajah Sh Dinkar Rao in 1894, achieved his object by 
lolv degrees and wrote a preface in 1907, published the 
ook apparently hi 1914, and favoured us with a copy last 
onth. We hope that the enthusiasm which has not 
gged during all these years will not hereafter decline 
d that the devoted admirer of the great Indian states- 
,Dtian will lose no time in bringing out a fresh and revised 
^diition of his interesting work. 

The learned lectures on “Life's Deeper Problems," deli¬ 
ct, Vered by Mrs. Besant at Bombay in December last, have 
oeen published in book form ** 

^ As many fi lends of social reform must have desired, 
Kusika " has given a longer life to the short, graphic 
'stories contributed by liim to two Madras weeklies. 

' The Japanese Government is to be heartily con¬ 
gratulated on the appointment of Dr. Thomas 

Appotataent ' Bamster-at-Uw, as 

their Legal Adviser at Tokio. A happier 

)^oice could not have been made. Dr. Baty is not 
perhaps as well known as he should be, for a more modest 
(hd retiring lawyer it is difficult to think of. But in 
Jhe charmed circle of his intimate friends he is held in 
4gh esteem not only for his legal attainments but for a 
pnfbination of those rare qualities that mark him out 
most lovable man. Japan has, with rare prescience, 
Ipon the ideal lawyer to advise her on the knotty 
$ of law pertaining to her Foreign Affairs, 
arc confident that Dr. Bat^ will fill the post with 
^adit to himself and the entire satisfaction of all he comes 
ptact with* ; 

|)k m4y not be generally known that in the dbmain ** 

Dr. Baty occupies a unique 
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not merely as one of the honorary secretaries of the Inter¬ 
national Law Association to which he has rendered most 
valuable service, but as a capable exponent of difficult 
problems that have been brought to light by this world- 
war. Dr. Baty has of late figured in several important 
cases in the Prize Court where he has earned the enco¬ 
miums of both the Bench and Bar by his erudition 
and wonderfully lucid exposition. America has produced 
many able jurists, particularly in the domain of Inter¬ 
national Law, and it is perhaps because of this that for 
years past an American lawyer has advised the Foreign 
Office at Tokio. Japan has paid a unique compliment to 
the English Bar by appointing Dr. Baty and thereby 
breaking the tradition. We believe Mr. Denison, his 
American predecessor in office, was not a persona grata in 
Tokio, at least with the foreign residents there : but W€ 
have no doubt Dr. Baty will win.^favour of all by his 
charming peisonahty. 

To the readers of Easi & West Dr. Baty is not a 
stranger, for he has contributed several charming articles tc 
this Re^Sew on various subjects ever since it was founded in 
1901. He is also well-known as an author and.has published 
many legal treatises, the latest being a volume on Vicarious 
Liability wliich we had the pleasure of noticing last month. 
His scholarly and scientific exposition ot the doctrine 
respondiat superior has met with a very favourable 
reception, and if it has given rise to livclj^ discussion, it is 
because the author has exploded therein certain antiquated; 
theories on the subject so tenaciously held for centurie| 
even by eminent lawyers. Dr. Baty is a courageous anil 
convincing writer, endowed with great independence ^ 
judgment and a charming style. With deep learning Ji 
combines lofty ideals, and has a keen ^nse of htinjcra 
withal, A Those of our readers who have enjoyed 
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in these pages cannot have failed to recognise that he 
is possessed of a tremendous gift of sarcasm, but of a type 
'(that is not unkindly satirical. In short, Dr. Baty is a 
‘man of virile yet attractive personality who would leave 
his mark in any spheie of activity, and we trust the 
present appointment is only a forerunner of higher o£&ces 
in the* near future 


I 

A VALUED and veteran Parsee journalist favours us 
TfieParsee with the following thoughtful observations 
^Controversy, qjj controversy that has been raging in 
the Parsee community :— 

^ “There was once a heated controversy among the 
Savants of the Middle Ages as to whether a host or a guest 
‘Was more honoured at a feast. Tnte and childish as the 


^.subject is, some of our Parsec friends, having more leisure 
on their hands than wits in their heads to employ it to ad¬ 
vantage, have emulated the Savants in the same direction. 
A meeting was to be called in honour of the late Sir P. M. 
Mehta, and who should call that meeting was lh(^ bone of 
contention among the quidnuncs A stalwart amongst 
,sthem wrote no less than thirteen article^) in the leading 


j^iiParsee paper measuring five yards within a few inches to 
j^prove that the right belongs to the leaders of the community 
i^<^not to the head of the communit}’ Young Sir Jamsetji 

Ktapl^ned to be the head and he took it upon himself to sen4 
hequisition to his fellow-religionists. It appears he did so 


M^Jji^iailed to carry the leaders as a body to undertake the 
^Uhcpoxi. Their reason was that the deceased worthy did 
^hot work for the Parsees in particular but all the other 

E es in general. This was anathema to the dissenters, 
d hereby h^^gs the whole tale. Sir Jamsetji seems to 
ire much force of character thus to brave the opinion 


tuof elders of the Parsee community. As fcr«A. 5 irj 
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Pherozsha, his name and fame have made the, welkin 
with the glory of the Parsees throughout the country, 
and for the elders of the Parsees to say that he did 
nothing for the Parsees, betrays strange obiquily of vision 
or a trace of professional jealousy.’* 

At Liverpool-strcct Hotel, London, recently, the employees 
of Messrs. Allen and Hanburys, Limited, presented his 
portrait to the vice-chairman, Mr. Frederick Janson Hanbury, 
and a case of plate to his co-director, Mr. W. Ralph Dodd, with 
illuminated addresses. The presentation was made on behalf 
of the members by Mr. F. W. Gamble, who said that it celebra¬ 
ted the 20th anniversary of a firm which had been established on 
the site of its present offices in Plough-court, Lombard-street, 
in 1715. 

Mr. William Allen, F.R.S., was the first President of the 
Pharmaceutical Society; the name of Mr. Daniel Hanbury,F.R.S., 
was commemorated in the well-known Hanbury medal awarded 
annually to the most distinguished international worker in 
pharmaccignosy. The link with the first of the Hanburys was the 
present djiairman of the Company, Mr. Cornelius Hanbury. 

In aoknowledging the presentation of his portrait, Mr. F. J. 
Hanbury mentioned that the artist, Mr. Percy Bigland, had paint¬ 
ed no Less than four generations of the Hanbury family. He 
regr^ted that the advanced age of his father, Mr. Cornelius 
floury, chairman of Allen and Hanburys, Limited, who cele¬ 
brated his eighty-eighth birthday last month, prevented his being 
present. His (the speaker’s) own memories of the firm dated back 
over forty years. He had seen the demolition of the original build¬ 
ings, erected after the Great Fire, in which Alexander Pope* was 
bom, and Brougham, Wilberforcc, and Clarkson had held their first 
anti-slaveiv meetings—^which, with other historic facts, were in-, 
corporatedfc a volume on the 200-year history of the house now 
in the Prel^ iThe transformation during his own forty years’, 
experience Mhid not be depicted even in outline. It was hardlj 
^ to believe tB|y|ie same single site had once sufficed for the whoj[^ 
^ premises oflftqncem whose works, laboratories, branches 
'‘5 subsidiary c^^^^nies were now scattered over the entire world.' 
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iiliey had to meet a difficult future, but could face it with confi- 
^race, because the staff worked in loyal co-operation. 

Bfc. W. R. Dodd also acknowledged the presentation to 
mmself, and said that friendship and loyal co-operation were the 
^cret of the wonderful success of the ffim which here celebrated 
$ts bi-centenary. He himself joined the house in 1879, and about 
‘i200 employees of the house were now serving their King and 
j^untry. 
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Is Your 
Baby 

Delicate ? 

FtJfrtm hrtk m tU ‘AUtwhirjs' f$$is 

W HAT a marked difEerence there is between the fretful, puny, 
ailing infant, and the child whose face always bears 
the smile and look of perfect health and contentment. 
Mothers should early realize that much depends on How Baby 
is Fed. The right food given at the proper age means rest and 
comfort for the mother and a sound healthy constitution for her 
little one in after years. If, for any reason, Baby cannot be 
given the natural food, do not select a substitute merely because 
it is cheap in price. Adopt what experience has proved to be 
the Simplest and Most Successful Method of Infant Feeding, t.e., 
The * Allenburys' Foods. These Foods provide a Pure, Complete 
and Progressive Dietary specially adapted to each stage of a child's 
development. They are not expensive to buy when judged by 
the uniformly good results which follow their use ; this is the 
true standard of comparison. The ‘Allenburys* Foods are used 
and recommended by members of the Medical and Nursing 
Profession throughout the world. 

The Foods that contain all the essential elements 
to promote brain and body development. 



y H IPHEJf P SAFFRON, Musk, Mamecra, Bihdatia, Bunafsha, Zccra, China 
IVM ijn ItH If Tea Dry Fruits and Vegetables—Guchi, Dingri, Almonds, 

^ Walnuts Fresh crop, best quality—Pure Wool Check or Plain 

Suiting Cloth, Socks and Sun-shidcs, Lois and Puttoos, I urs and Skins, Pash- 
naina Shawls, Chuddars, Bordf i-., bit his. Turbans, I mbioidery and Bokhan worMj 
State color and pnet Papui uinht. Silver and Walnut Wood work, Pictij^'' 
Frames, Ac SI itr size, design and Price 

AT. B —Keidv laaclc Suits, Noifolk, Hunting, Over-coats, and Gowns. Send 
measurements with one thud price 

K. M. KIJBTT7. Export & Import Agent, Srinagar, KASHMIR. 


JLS CHARACTERS. | 

Our KAMSHASTRAy d f;ui(k to Health, Wealth, and Pros- ^ 
^ pcrity IS jmblishtd in 15 piincipal lanf'uaj^es A copv of it is ^ 
sent (‘VI11 post free Wiiti mentioning your language to — 

I Vaidya Shastri MANISHANKER GOVINDJI, | 
% Atank Nigrah Pharmacy, % 

^ Jamnager -KATHIAWAR, ^ 


NOTICE. 


All commumcatiom, MSS., &c.^ should be addre^'^'d 
Editor, East & West, Caxton House, Frere Rom^, bay 
and not io anybody by name. ‘ I 

MSS. should he written on one side of the pdlyr 1 

, Insufficiently stamped letters and packages art u'ai refusal, \ 

‘ All MSS. accepted and paid for become thori^ght of the I 

Mdiior. i 1 


The^^^fttor cannot leturn rejected MSSs^iun they are | 
accompanied by a stamped and addressed envetf'p. le full name 
and address of the writer must accompany all i^^^m cations, 

^ AU reasonable care will he exercised ^ejang all MSS 
received, but the Editor cannot he responsible^*pr^%oss or damu^e 
which may occur in transmission. 
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IS THE WAR A DISPENSATION OF COD'? 


TF a heathen chief tiom Ccntul Africa v^cie to hnd 
himself suddenly transpoitcd from his native wild^ 
and wafted by an airship uj) into space so that, like Satan 
of old, he could see th(' kinf>donis of the earth spread out 
as m a panorama beneath him, one cannot help wondering 
what the feelmgs of the untutored savage would be as he 
watched the e\tra()idinar\ scenes that arc* being enacted in 
Europe to-day Nine Chnsti<iu nations, and a tenth who 
has never yet ])rctcndc d to bovc the knee to the Prince ol 
Peace, all .busily engaged “m the manufacture of corpses,’" 
as Victor Hugo would have said Twc'ntv^ millions of men 
using evei v fiendish \v capon <it then disposal t o blow the 
souls out of the opposing legions Poison gases, liquid 
fire, aerial torpedoes, baby-killing Zeppelins, guns more 
powerful and moie deadly than the woild had ever seen 
before, great ships on the waters bieathing death and 
devastation, submarines like lurking perils underneath 
: the waves—^the whole might and genius of civilised man 
; diverted to purposes of destruction and devastation, 

; One suspects somehow that when the next missionary 
sets foot in Congoland, the heathen savage, with a sat^ 
jdonic grin, would suggest that there was “ big work for 
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the white man preacher” to do in his own country—that 
the glories of civilised warfare did not appeal to the 
benighted races of Central Africa. He might, even, were he 
gifted with a sense of humour, comment on the situation 
after the manner of the little slum girl who, in response 
to her Sunday School teacher’s inquiry as to her father’s 
occupation, replied: “ My lather is a Christian, Miss, 
but he has nol been doing anything at it for a long, long 
time.” And the missionary himself might be inclined 
to agree that if Britain, France. Belgium, Italy, Serbia, 
Montenegro, Germany, Austria and Russia are Christian 
Nations, all activities in that direction have been mean¬ 
while suspended. Tlie suggestion of a cynical M. P. that 
the churches might be utilised for war-work seeing that 
there is ” nothing doing in Christianity in the meantime ” 
has, at any rate, the merit of candour and consistency* , 
Certainly, the spc'ctacle to be witnessed in Christian and^ 
civilised Europe to-day is one which might '* stagger huma¬ 
nity ” in a way that President Kruger in his wildest dreams 
could never have hoped to do. To those, indeed, who are 
interested in the closer union of the democracies of Europe, 
the war came as a disillusioning shock. To the Churches, 
too, it was a numbing blow. Thai, at any rate, is the 
most charitable view to take of the paralysis that has' 
crept over the religious lif<> of the rouiilry since the oui- 
break of the war. 

Occasionally, in political circles, one Jiears the jeering 
-remark that the international working class movement 
iaiied ignorainiously when the testing time came. That 
it failed is imfortunately true, but it must not be forgotten 
that the debacle of the Churches, the failure of organised 
Christianity to avert the war, was an even more omin¬ 
ous feature of the outbreak pf hostilities than the collapse 
of the International.” 
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IS THE WAR A DISPENSATION OP GOD? 

But I have no desire to gibe the Churches—^lar 
from it—^for we are all of us more or less responsible for 
the breakdown of civilisation as witnessed in the present 
debauchery of blood on the Continent. Rathci, I desire, 
in no unfriendly spirit, to examine the seeming contra¬ 
dictions and inconsistencies in the <itti1ud(‘ of the 
Christian Churches to the war 

* 

There are, I think, tliKv schools ol tlumght within 
the Church—in)t, perha]:)s, cl(‘ai and wcll-dehned schools 
—but three more or less vague and shadowy bodies of 
opinion merging gradually into one* another 

First, there is what, without injustice on unfairness, 
might be termed the Chuich ^Militant Like Mr R.ubsell 
Lowell some of us “ kind o’ tliought Christ went against 
war and pillage,” hut th<* mihtonts know better. The 
fighting parson is familiar to us all. He might have 
been met with in ('verv towm in the United Kingdom 
during recent months, beating the lecruiting sergeant at 
his own game. He has often man}" excollenl ([ualities, but 
he is^a pagan at lieart, and there aie only two things about 
him that arc matters for womler—firstly, how -o refresh¬ 
ingly robust a heathen ever found his way into a (Chris¬ 
tian pulpit, and .secondly, why so valiant a wurrior never 
by any chance finds his way into the trenchc'^. Of course 
there arc exceptions. More than one. Scottish clergyman— 
all honour to them—hav^e laid aside the Ccis.sO( k and gown 
and donned the khaki; some, indeed, have made the 
supreme sacrifice on the battle-fields of Idandcrs, but I 
speak of the typical recruiting chajilain who contents* 
himself with beating the militarist drum and herding young* 
lads off to the front to fight and die m order that thoset^ 
of^us at home may sleep comfortably in our beds at nights' 
f. undgine it was this tvpc of preacher tha^ Robert-; 
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Bums hact in his ^ mind when he wrote the stinging 
lines: 

Yc hyiJorntes ! aie these yoiii pranks^ 

To muidei men and gie (rod tlianks ’ 

For shiitiu • ^ 4 i\e o'ei , proceed no furthei 
(jod won 1 ac.iept yom thanks for nniider 

The second of the two schools of thought to which I 
have referred is honestly, and often earnestly, endeavouring 
to reconcile the ronihcting ideals ol militarism and Chris¬ 
tianity. With what success the\ aie meeting wc shall sec 
presently. lo this school, I vent me to llmik, the majority 
af professing ( hiistians belong I do not think they are 
wholly “ sound in their conclusions, but I recognise their 
opinions as lliost' of men who arc* (*ariiostiv desirous of 
taking their stand on bcdialf of llu' right The third 
school of thought Is, of course, that rc'presc'iited by the 
society of Friends- the Ouakeis whose stc'adfast adlier- 
mce to their magnificent cieecl, Lhrungh good report and 
ill, cannot fail to ('onimand tli( ^Admiration of sincere and 
thoughtful men and w’om(*n 

It is with lh( ‘■cconcl school ol tliouglit, however, that 
wc are mainly (onccTiied at present, <iiid it will be neces¬ 
sary to examine* moK* clu^cl) the ojimions ex])ressed by 
its representative - p(if<‘ctiy since'ie and honest men who* 
are earnestly eiideav ouiing to scpiaie the “liiipling practice" 
of the war-makc*K> with th(*ii own loftv creed. Spe^aking in 
Aberdeen lecc'iitl}' the Bishop of Aberdeen and Ork¬ 
ney made use of some significant words—words which 
[lave furnished me* with the title of this article. “ The 
war>'* said Bishop Mitcliell, “is a dispensation of God to* 
IS as a nation to humble ourselves on account of our great 
ind manifold sins and failings, and so lead us to penitence 
in<|‘jlrepentence." I do not say,that the Bishop is wrong* 
^eed^ jf I were allowed to put my own interpretation on 
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ills words, I sliould say that he is clearly and unmistakably 
right, but we must weigh every word of the sentence very 
carefully liefore allowing ourselves 1(^ conn* to that 
•conclusion. 

I do not Icnow pre(‘isely what may have lioen in the 
Bishop’s mind when Ik* used the phrase “ dispensation of 
God,” There is one s(*nM* in whicli the words are sometimes 
used which seem to me not only false but mischiev¬ 
ous ; in the other sense, Hk* view tliat war is a dispensation 
of God is in accord with th<* facts of history and the whole 
philosophy ol life. 

First ol all, let us (*xaminc what 1 ]iav(' des(‘ribed as 
the false and mischievous view. Li his New Year mes¬ 
sage to his diocese tlu* Bishop ol London used the following 
remarkable words : 

" We laci‘, possibly, anothei year ol war, l)ut it is 
GoeJ’s war : it is w^ar lor ])eace, it is a wai to kill war. . . . 
Anything in such a w'ar is better than a premature peace,” 
To my ears the words “It i-^ God’s war,” ring like rank¬ 
est blasphem\ . It is the Devil’s w'ar —one of his greatest 
.triumphs, indeed tlie greatest of all his achu'Vtunents since 
the memorable day wtien in ihe Garden of Eden he trick¬ 
ed and triumphed over the parents of the human race. 
The manner in which both sides are claiming (iod as being 
on their side is n'pugnant and rc'prehensible. One estim¬ 
able preacher, it is true, shocked some of his hearers 
by suggesting that (iod himself was in a dilemma in regard 
to the matter. Again, it was a dignitary of the Church who 
spoke—this time the Bishoj) of ('hclmsford. The occa¬ 
sion was an afternoon meeting - a service of united inter-’ 
^cession held at Queen’s Hall, London, under the auspices' 
jOf the World’s Evangelical Alliance. The question wa$>| 
|ometimes asked, said the Bishop, “ Why does not God-J 

llrOTTiP and lie 
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Revercnftly, he said, it seemed as if God Himself were “ silting 
on the fence." How could wc get Him to come down on our side 
and give us a mighty victory ? Before the war England had 
wonderful wealth, yet money was begrudged the old age pensioner, 
and begrudged to sweep awav the slums and make houses fit for 
people to dwell in. Now we are spending five millions a day on 
the war, and yet there arc m<*n making money out of the war. 
There arc striki's. there is slackness in work, dishonesty in contracts, 
drink when* there are no restrictions, and vice rampant. 
Reverently, he said, God has Ilis j)olities, and He will never come 
down on the side of any nation that is not dean. As Christian 
men and women wc have to get (}od out of this dilemma and make 
it possible for Him to come and give us a mighty victory. 

Thus the Bishop. Ho is not alone in his peculiai 
but wholly mistaken views about “ God’s dilemma."* 

In language which would be regarded as blasphemous, 
did it not embody precisely the same idea as that set forth 
by the Bishop of Chelmsford ? JMr. J. ('. Squire thus 
expresses his views regarding the tc*ndcncy of all' the 
combatants to claim God as their peculiar ally : 

God heard the embattled nations shout and sing, 

Golt straie England ” and " (jod save the King ! " 

God this, fiod that, (iod the other thing 
‘ “ Good (lOd," said God. " I’vi* got I\Tv work cut out." 

Witli all due rcspec t to lli(' Bi.shop and Mr. Squire, 
I suggest that both are iii error, and that the dilemma is 
^merely that of those who take a narrow and superficial 

of the meaning of the terrific upheaval which is in 
^ogress in Europe. Vague and nebulous phrases such as 
** This is God's war” and “ God’s dilemma ” do not assist 
us in getting the least bit nearer the truth. It is merely 
mother example of how honest and well-meaning men 
M |y.’**^5ometimes befog botJi themselves and others by a 
1^^ of words. When we get to grips with realities 
liu that the phrase God’s war ” is too often used 
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^•bolster up wholly pernicious views regarding,Christianity 
and militarism. 

Let us examine, then, these more concrete statements 
I return to the Bishop of London In the New Year ad 
dress to which I have already referred the Bishop says 
“ God himself through the war is speaking to the whole 
world . . Indeed, it i'> not too much to say that it is 

not the least likely that God will lei it cud until it has done 
its work " That takes us, it will be noted, a little further 
We get indeed to the kernel, if one may say so, of the apo¬ 
logy lor wai — the contention that it is a means of regenerat¬ 
ing the world That is a view which has been freely express¬ 
ed in certain quarters during the past eventful months 
The war fosteis courage, it is said, although those who 
say so conveniently foiget that it kills the heroes, leaving 
the “ slackers ” and physical weaklmgs, the men at whom 
the recruiting sergciint will never look twice, as the fathers 
of the next generation In the old wars, when only a 
mere handful, comjuratnely ^ix'akmg, took part in the 
fighting, that was a relatively small matter. There was 
always a gallant band left behind comprising those who 
contented themselves with “killing Kruger with thcii 
mouths,” as Kipling has it To-day, however, it is differ¬ 
ent. The whole manhood of Europe is engaged in the 
titanic struggle, and it is from the minority of the less fit 
left behind that the red blood of future generations must 
flow. , 

Equally fallacious is the view that war is a breeding 
ground of heroism. That was never less true than it > 
is to-day when the struggle for supremacy has developed ^ 
into a war by machinery. The war has merely provided^! 
an opportunity for brave men to distinguish themselves,| 
The qualities of heroism and self-sacrifice which we 
Mnire, and riehtlv admire, were not created bv the thunddr 
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of the cannpn, they were inherent in the hearts of the^ 
gallant |ads who, though bred in the degenerate days of 
'peace—^as the militants have it—have nevertheless faced 
unflinchingly perils hitherto undreamed of on the battle- 
flclds, and acquitted themselves as brave men should. That, 
however, is an aspect of the* question which I had occasion 
to discuss fairly fullv in a recent issue of East & West, 
and there is no need to labour the matter unduly. On the 
present occasion we are mainly concerned with the exami¬ 
nation of the \iev tliat the war is an uplifting and re¬ 
generating agency. 

Sir David Beatty, m charge of the Battle Cruiser 
Squadron of the Grand Fleet, gallant sailor—if perad- 
venture a poor theologian—expressed some opinions on this 
matter which I find are fairly prevalent. In the course of 
a letter to the Secretary of the Society for the Propaga¬ 
tion of Christian Knowledge, Sir David says - 


Surely, tJic Almiglily God docs not intend this war to be 
lust a hideous fracas, a blood-drinkers’ oigy Plicrc must be 
purpose in it, improvement must be born out of it. In what 
direction^ France has already shown us the w'ay, and has risen 
out of her nuned c ities with a revived religion that is most wonder- 
'tful. Russia has been welded into a whole, and religion plays 
the greater part, England still remains to be taken out of hei 
'stupor of .self-satisfaction and complacency into which hei 
(flourishing condition has steeped her, and until she can be stirred 
i^put of this condition, until rihgiou*" levival t.ckc*s place at home, 
||u$»t so long will the war continue 

Here, it will be (jbserved, wc have a combination of 
the two views to which I have leferred, namely, that this 
is God*s war, that He had a purpose in it, and that “ im- 
lent must be born out of it." Personally, I think 
lant Admiral is wrong The worst truth seem^ to 
lat the war so far from improving those who take 
irt in it, or those who look on, has an entirely opposite 
feet, hest myjown views on the matter should be regard- 
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' ed as biased, or lacking in authority, I propose to call one 
or two witnesses who can speak from personal experieiuH* 
on the alleged regenerating influence of man. The first is 
the Rev. J. A. Tw(‘edie, of Arbroath, an esteemed Scottish 
Chaplain, a Minister of the United Fiee Chinch, ^^ho spent 
several months with the troojis during IIk' costly military 
gamble at Gallipoli The letter apjjeaied m tlie Magazine 
i>f his Church. " Every service' I have held since landing,” 
says Mr. Tweedw', “has been punrtuat<‘d by gunhre ” After 
describing tlie nature of the service^ held on the Penin¬ 
sula, the grim task of the soldiers, and the devotion and 
self-sacrifice of the nuisi's and th<' R V M ( men, he 
j proceeds 

I confess 1 iintl in^silt unabk to uicluisi lumh that has been 
said about the uiigioiis iiitluence of life at the front. Thf 
tnals of life hen* are ]ust hk(‘ the trials of life iii peace-time If a 
man mcetb them with the will to bc' and to do his best, ho comes 
through them a strongei and bettoi man , if not, they do him 
harm . . Hut still 1 cannot help believing that the influence 

of war IS liedvil} on the side of the determination of human 
charactei, and 1 am quite unable to fake any comfort out of what 
one sees of the spasmodic pieties of a danger ^jonc' The urgency 
of danger often drives a man to jirayer who never m the past 
prayed for salvation from sm, and who won’t do so in any future 
time of pcac'o , the throat of death urges him to hasten a belated 
effort to move the pity of Him who ruh's the hereafter; but 
■such prayer is too mean foi a man to offer or for a Cod to answer, 
and 1 am afraid a good deal of battleheld pu'ty is ]iist like that. 
No—the conditions of warfare aie not an e\'angeJistic agency^ 
iCOne sees there, side by side, the determination of character as 
! well as the exaltation of character just as one sc'cs in life cvery- 
where, and the conviction grows in my mind tii\t in this 

WAR THE BALANCE OF INFLUENCE FOR INDIVIDUALS \ND NATIONAL- 
:i 'ITIES AND FOR ALL CHRISTIAN EUROPE LE.ANS STRONGLY TO THE 
!= SIDE OF EVIL. ( 

|| Th^t is the view of an esteemed Scottish clergyman who 
Ifi^has seen for himself warfare at its best and its worst— -best 
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liner feat of arms has been performed than the holding foi 
ten terrible months of the shell-swept beaches of Galli- 
1 poli, and worst because neither from a militar}" nor a poli¬ 
tical point of view has aii}^ real advantage been gained 
* from that ill-fated adventure. 

I 

My next ^\ltlles^ is a British Company Officer, ‘'some- 
^ where in France,” whose letter to a Iriend appears in tlu‘ 
January issue ot The Venturer, a publication of Quaker 
leanings, described as “ a monthly journal of Christian 
thought and pi act ice.” The letter occupies over three 
columns of The Venturer, but 1 shall (juotc from it 
merely a tew sentences giving the gist of the argument. 
** The Futility of War” is the officer’s theme. He says 
When f said futility, I was hardly iisin^ the word at ttu* 
moment in its most prartir al sense What was in my mind was the 
huge unnecessary waste of life, of the lives of ha[)py, healtliy men. 
with consequent misery to those who loved them, for no gam 
of any sort to liumanity I have seen mk months now of conti¬ 
nuous trenth warfare and latterly of heavy lighting It has not 
upset my neives or my health , it has chietly disgusted me 
apart from its interest as a game of skill .... 

^ War, 1 think, morally futile because I do not behcv<‘ at all 
^ in the romantic \iew of it, that is, in the good qualities it is supposed 
to breed. It is true that it tests men, like plague, shipwreck, 
famine, or any other adversity, but in doing so it does not make 
good qualities that come to light , it meiely makes them 
Upp^ent. No man in his senses would advocate the occasional 

P king of a linci, or the inoculation of a disease in order to 
mote heroism and sclf-sacrihro, yet justifu ation of war on such 
and is equally indefensible 

After describing the feelings of tlie soldiers during a 
^at attack, and paying a warm tribute to the sterling 
qualities of the men, combatants and non-combatants 
jUlike, the officer continues : 

' On balance, he (the soldier) has h^cn slightly brutalised by 
his experieme in this war, yet on the whole, I believe, he has been 
([.‘hanged very little by it. 
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With regard to the wicked and ugly waste paused by ujr 
,1 suppose nobody can quite realise it who has not seen, as 1 ha\ 
hundreds and hundreds of corpses—our best stuff most of the*u, 
our bravest and healthiest youth—lying unburied where they idl 
putrid and blackening. It’s a filthy sight. Well, where is tlu 
gain for which all that ugly slaughter, with the misery it has made, 
IS the price ? There should be a big gain to justify it. As far as 
this war is concerned, I think myself that in the circumstances 
that had ari'^en, it was unavoidable. J3ut those ('ireumstanecs 
.should never have jrisen I hope and pra\ that thi' world may 

wake up from its madness <is from a bad dream, and that this 
may be the last war, but 1 haven't much faith in any such happy 
prosjxjct, riiose who have fought and survived will come homci 
slightly brutalised, but otherwise just .is they were, and they 
and people in gencial w-ill soon forget the* w'astc* and black murdei- 
aspect of this foul thing, whereas the new^spajiers and literary 
glorifications whidi <ilw.i^s accompanies .i war, will have sounded 
a note whicli will g(j on nngiiig lor generations. 

As for this w’ai, I suppose nobody out of iledlam dreams that 
there can be any gam to anybody from it. On the contrary, it 
must result foi all iii great loss and years of suffering. At bi*st 
an even greater peril to hiinianitv m.iy have been removed. But 
that only if a i>euiicious ment.il disease has not been spread from 
(jcrmany to other countiies. Are you .sure that we have not begun 
to catch it ? 1 am not ; I can sc'c that in sonit* w'.iys we arc. 
more Hunnish tluui we weie. 

My third and last witness is of a different kind- a 
German soldier this time, wiio writes thus to a religioii.s 
weekly of his own country 

War is a phenomenon which the Church should not be able 
to bless. It is opposed to every essential of (i)ri''tidnity, and the 
sooner a moratorium is dcciartxl lor ('hiisti.'inity, the better. There 
should be no more Church nonsense about the ennobling 
Jind purifying effects of w^ar. In a war of this character wherc?^ 
ruthlessness of unparalleled type is disjiljyed, and where the* 
very rudiments of Christianity are ignored, il would be wise, i£j! 
Christianity is to be maintained, that it should not be preached| 
or taught during the continuance of the wai. For himdre^ 
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thousands of n|en at the front, men who once believed in the faith, 
the moratorium is already in effect. When they return from the 
Wood-soaked battle front, their Christianity will be of a differeni 
order, and they will insist upon the Churc'Ii adopting a different 
'Christianity. 

Such are the viow.s cif thcsi' men uf widely differeni 
positions, but all entitled to speak from bitter experience 
•of the grim tiagedics of war- a Scottish chaplain, a British 
officer, and a ('icrman soldier. All had learned amid the 
roar of the eamioii and the shrit'k of llu' shrapnel shell 
that war, so tai from elevating the human race, tends 
rather to drag combatants and non-combatants alike 
down to a lower level. Witness the extraordinary increase 
of juvenile crime in Cleimaii} during the period of the 
war, and, in our owm land, tlie growing j)(nver and influence 
of the more vulgai rant<‘rs and charlatans in the Press, the 
suppression of fieedom of speech, the bn‘aking up of 
Quaker meetings and the riveting ol the shackles of mili¬ 
tarism on the wrists of luiglishmen and Scotsmen. In 
another dm‘clion loo, as Sir William Osier justly 
remarks, " thc' <Ty for repri.sals illustrates the exquisitely 
hellish state of mind into wdiich war plunges sensible men.*' 
Is there not, too, good reason to fear as the British officer, 
whose letter 1 have (juoted, puts it that e\en the best of 
pien and women have h(M'ome " more Hunnish” since the 
[outbreak of the war ? In mail}’ diflerent directions the 
|>4su]t of the war has b('en to stniigthen the forces of evil 
world—tlie forces of reaction and corruption. The 
^litant clergyman may not have discovered it, but the 
sober truth is nevertheless impressing itself on the slum¬ 
bering conscience of Europe : just as the Hebrew prophet 
discovered long generations ago that God was not in the 
f^rthd^ke or whirlwind, so the world is learning to-day 
thjj^amage^is not God's daughter, that the Power that 
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makes for righteousness does not manifest himself in 
the thunder of the 17-inch gun, the crash of the Zeppelin 
bomb, hurling mission preachers and mission halls to 
destruction, in the dull roar of the exploding torpedo, or 
in the stifling fumes of asphyxiating gas, but in the still 
small voice of reason and conscience which ever amid the 


roar of battle is never wholly silenced. 

I have said, however, that there is a s('nse in which it 
may truthfully be said that the war is a dispensation of 
God, and to that aspect of the ethics of militarism we may 
aiow fittingly direct our attention. Time was wiien every 
outbreak of plague or pestilence was regarded in precisely 
the same fatalist spirit as the Bishop of London seems to* 
view the present upheaval in Europe. The plagues were 
icgarded as a visitation of God for the chastening of His 
people, and it is not improbable that had any daring spirit 
ventured to question the scientific accuracy of the phil¬ 
osophy of the day, he would have been branded as’ a 
heretic. But the world—and the Church too—have pver-' 


grown that primitive view. When an outbreak of fever 
occurs to-day, one does not send for the priest to pray for 
the souls of the household ; one sends instead for the Sani¬ 


tary Inspector to look after the drains—perhaps I ought 
to say that we would send for both—but in any case it would 
be recognised that the pestilence had come upon us as a; 
direct result of our breach of the laws of liealth and sanir 


tation. So, too, with the coming of the moral pestilence,: 
this appalling mental disease, this carnival of lust an^v; 
bloodshed, which we dignify by the name of civilised 
fare. The view is gaining increasing credence, and seeinp' 
to me to be irresistible, that the war is the culmination^pS 
a long series of violations of the principles of social justi^ 
and national ifighteousness. It is the outcome of a 

vitiated view of life and its responsibilities,,^ jMig 
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.inevitable result of false and pernicious teachings in the 
, press and the pulpit—false doctrines common to the mili- 
IjtSKhts of all the belligerent nations. As Professor Cairns 
ilri^iharked recently : “The war has a long history, and is 
feue to what in the Bible would have been called ' a state 
sin/ and sooner or later sin worked death. The war 
|ai a judgment on Euro})e for having allowed the common 
/|ife to get into that condition.” God, as the world is 
'beginning to realise, does not swoop down on the world 
'■with a rod of chastisement for our transgressions. The 
.^transgressions carry within tliemselves the seeds of their 
ijown punishment, <ind these fructify with remorseless 
/jcertitudc. The jmnislimcnt comes as surely and as 
);inaturally as plague and pestilence follow the neglect of 
flaws of health. That view’, I imagine, was what Longfellow 
,.'had in his mind w’hcn he wrote :— 


Though the mills of God grind slowly, 

Yet they grind exceeding small ; 
Though with patience Ho stands waiting, 
With exactness grinds He all. 


IK 


How these slow-gi inding mills of God have brought 
the inevitable punishment for tin? shortcomings 
psf European statesmanship, European civilisation, of the 
^^hin*ches as well as the people of Europe, is a matter on 
oije jjesitates to speak dogmatically. Not one cause 
ave gone to produce the terrible orgy of blood 
tens the whole fabric of modern civilisation, 
time there are one or two causes which have 
in a special measure to the cataclysm of ;. 
. I do not for the moment speak of the fate- 
tic negotiations which immediately preceded 
outbreak of hostilities. So far as the cards ; 
yed, and laid on the'table, enable us to judge; f 
confidence that Britain and her AJHesgii 
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need not fear the verdict of history in that respect. But 
it is with the moral—or rather immoral—beginnings of the 
war that we are mainly concerned at present; and these, 
as well as the historic origins of the upheaval, strike their 
roots deep down into the whole fabric and structure of 
modem civilisation. The noxious seeds had spning to 
life long before Russia and Austria began to rattle theii* 
swords in the scabbards. 

fIS''' 

First among the moral or spiritual causes of the war 
there need be no hesitation in placing the propagation of 
false and pernicious views of militarism—in Britain and 
France as well as Germany. It is true that the most vio¬ 
lent and virulent manifestations of the militarist spirit 
have taken place in Germany, but it would be idle and 
foolish to deny that the same evil influences have been in 
operation in our own land. The. nation which chooses as 
its high priests Blatchford and Bottomley, cannot point 
the finger of scorn at the deluded Germans. For the 
Gospel of Christ we have substituted the Gospel of the big 
^stick—the Gospel that force is a remedy for all the ills of 
civilisation. Says Mr, Harold Fraser Wyatt, the joint 
founder and hono||Lry secretary of the Imperial Maritime 
League : “ Efficiency for war is (lod’s test of a nation’s 

soul. The Lord of Hosts has made righteousness thcpatlv 
of victory. In the crash of conflict, in the horrors of battle-, 
field, piled with the dying, the dead and the wounded, a 
vast ethical purpose prevails." War," says Colonel F., 
M. Maude, a leading military writer, "is the divinely apr,,^- 
pcanted means by which the environment ma}' be adjuste<^| 
until ethically ‘ fittest' and ‘best’ become s^monyraous. 
War pays, ” shrieks Mr. Austin Harrison of the Engl^j^ 
Retnew, Mr. Theodore Roosevelt, ex-President 
United States^ declares that " By war alone can we apii 
timse virile qualities necessary to win in the ste^ , 
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.^factual life;.'* The militarist doctrines of Bemhardi and 
"jius disciples are too familiar to call for elucidation. Nor 
the Church done what it might have done to coun¬ 
teract these baneful doctrines. What some of the Bishops 




we have already secji. 

This dissemination of false doctrines in press and 
ll^ulpit cannot fail to have hastened the cataclysm which has 
" ought disaster to Europe. There are those who urge 
t all these jingo outbursts with which we were familiar 
^before the war were but the warning voices of patriotic 
•statesmen. To such warnings, when giv^en in the right 
Inspirit, nO one has ever taken the slightest exception. The 
%uthor of “The Great Illusions'' sounded that warning note. 
(,Sp too did many of . the Pacifists of the Labour 
^.movement as well as among the better type of Liberals, 
rppint out in no uncertain tones that unless the mad 
/race of armaments were drastically checked, a terrific 
clash of arms was inevitable. (These warning notes 
t;were sounded, moreover, at a time when some of those, 
|;^ho are now criticising the friends of peace so violently^ 
|were devoting the greater part of their energies to—^the 
.^production of musical comedy !) B||t there is a wide 
^^^jfference in the spirit in which these warnings were uttered 
d in their effect on the national temperament. It was 
ipj the frantic shouts of “Wolf" by the militarists to , 
ch the friends of peace objected. It was the wanton 
iniquitous fashion in which the jingoes and junkers ;. 
^I^^ired gunpowder among highly inflammable materials. 

5 Alwhen calm judgment and extreme caution were! 
poieS^, they wilfully stirred up national animosity and' 
;'^d th^ best to foster racial hatred when prudence and ’ 
^leax ticking were vitally essential. Then when the dash 
ipl arms came, they shouted in jubilation, the peacock's 





m their hair, ‘' There, now, didn’t I tell yojt . 


t At . i* 
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—oblivious of the fact that the combustible material 
which they themselves had provided was one oi the prim^' 
causes of the conflagration that is now devastating Europe 

That indictment, of course, applies to the war party 
of Germany as strongly as it does to the war-mongers at 
home, perhaps even more so. But the Gospel of the Big 
Stick—^the Bemhardi doctrine that Might is right —^is 
but one of the root causes of the war tor which the mili¬ 
tarists are directly responsible. '‘Csesarism,” or Imperial¬ 
ism, is another product of the jingo spirit. Germany’s 
claim for a bigger place in the Sun and the determination of 
the English Imperialists to paint the map red, are both 
examples of the same tendency. World conquest, world 
empire, world domination—these are the wild dreams 
bom of the war spirit which animated the war part}', 
particularly in Germany. 

Is it not probable, too, that the craze for pleasure and 
futile sport has had a tendency to weaken the character of 
the rising generation, and make it an easier prey to the 
howling dervishes of jingoism—a creed that specially 
appeals to the shallow-minded and the unthinking ? A 
nation that can contemplate with equanimity " racing as 
usual,” ” coursing as usual,” betting as usual,” has a 
long way to travel before it acquires that mastery over 
self which alone can lead to real democracy. It is not, 
one sincerely hopes, for the privileges of the wealthy 
idlers who frequent the Formby coursing meeting and the 
Newmarket racing meeting that our sons and brothers 
have gone to fight. 

As I have said, however, it is not one cause but many 
which have led to the present Armageddon. One or two 
of the causes I have already suggested ; others will probably 
occur to most of my readers. All of them lend strength 
to the conclusion that just as the nations sow, so will 
2 
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they reap, that, though the mills of God grind slowly, 
punishment is meted out with terrible exactness to the 
people who depart from the pathways of justice and right¬ 
eousness, that if a nation sows dragon^s teeth, there will 
spring up armed men. In that broader and deeper sense it 
may truthfully be said that the war is in very truth a dis¬ 
pensation of God. 

The Europe which emerges from this titanic upheaval 
will be a different Europe fn^m that with which we were 
familiar before the dogs of war were let loose. The war 
has compelled us to sec many things from a new point of 
view. Above all it has helped to awaken the slumbering 
conscience of Europe to the real meaning of modern mili¬ 
tarism. The appalling holocausts of the Marne, the Yser, 
of Loos and Verdun and Gallipoli arc the inevitable results 
of that pernicious system. If the war ojx-iis the eyes of 
Europe and the world to all these things, then it may well 
be that out of evil will come good. But the good 
will not spring up of its own accord. It will only manifest 
, itself when the working classes of Britain, France and 
Germany put their foot on the neck of the militarists and 
insist that never again ^hall Europe be transformed into a 
shambles, and religion and morality trampled under foot at 
the behest of the war-makers. That is the great task 
which awaits the democracies of Europe when this black 
cloud has been lifted from the world and peace is again 
established. 


WILLIAM DIACK 


Scotland. 
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MOW that the Government of India have sanctioned 
* ^ the scheme for the establishing of a University in 
Mysore, the State can have a University of its own and 
expect before long to have higher education diffused 
widely among the masses. The State has a continuous 
area of nearly 30,000 sq. miles and a ])opuIation of about 
6 millions. Owing to its geographical position it enjoys the 
benefits of both the monsoons. Its natural resources 
are abundant. In addition to the liomogeneous character 
of the population, there is only one language spoken by all. 
Of late the State Government have been doing their best 
to take into full account the natural resources of the 
country. It is right on their part to aspire for a system 
of education well designed to satisfy the wants felt by the 
people of the State. There is a large number of industrial 
schools and other technical institutions which, when fully 
developed, may find a place in the proposed University. 
For the present it will begin on a modest scale with the 
faculties of arts and sciences. 


The new University makes a distinct departure from^ 
the beaten track of the British Indian universities. From 
the draft scheme published by the Government we leami 
that the unitary type of the University was aimed a|^ 
at first, but on account of some unavoidable difficulties, tfie 
Government have had to adopt the unitary type modifie<^| 
to some extent. The University is to be a ” fed,eij:^|^^ 
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of two colleges under a common government with head¬ 
quarters at Mysore/' Unlike the other Indian universi¬ 
ties it is to be a teaching as well as an examining body. 
It is highly gratifying to sec that it is the chief desire of 
the founders to pay special attention to the sciences and 
the vernacular of llie State. Mainly on account of this 
desire the standard of English is lowered to some extent, 
though it remains a compulsory language. In the case 
of students whose main subjects of study are sciences, 
some knowledge of a European language, either French 
or German, is required “ in order to enable them to read 
books in that language.” 

In addition to its teaching and examining functions 
the Universit}' aims at fostering social and corporate life 
among its members by biiiiging the teachers and thij 
taught into closer relations. Professors and lecturers are, 
as far as possible, to reside within the precincts of the 
University, ” to overlook and direct the private study of 
the students and in other ways to exercise a wholesome 
influence.” The Government liav(* undertaken to improve 
the hostels with a view to make them attractive to 
students, though they arc by no means compelled to 
stay there. Another important feature of the University 
is the attention paid to the physical culture of the students. 
Two medical graduates trained abroad are to be placed in 
charge of the atlilctics and gymnastics. To help the masses 
in their pursuit after knowledge, the University Publica¬ 
tion Bureau will und(‘rtake to publish ” works of modem 
interest,” mainly in the vernacular of the country. 

The scheme involves a capital expenditure of Rs. 13^ 
lakhs for the new buildings, etc., and a recurring expendi¬ 
ture of Rs. H lakhs a year in addition to the present cost. 
As regards the finances of the University, there is no great 
fear. The Government will, in fhe last resort, render aU 
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financial assistance if sufficient endowments and donations 
do not come forth in proper time. In spite of the increased 
expenditure, the present scale of fees has undergone no 
change. 

Persons aic not wanting in the Slate who strenuously 
object to the scheme in toio. They tell us that the insti¬ 
tution is too costly for so small a State as Mysore and that 
the student population is too scanty for a university. We 
are next confronted with the question, “ How far should 
the Government interfere in the affairs of the University?” 
The objection based on cost loses all its force when the 
resources of the State, its population and the slight increase 
in the recurring cost, are given their due consideration. The 
second objection can be met by saying that as education 
filters to the masses, the desire for higher education 
develops and within the ]iext few years there will be an 
ample number of students. It is very difficult to find 
a satisfactory solution which can please all as regards the 
extent of Governmental interference in the aftairs of the 
University. Administrative exjDediency requires Govern¬ 
ment control; on the other hand the dignity of the 
institution will not brook any undue external influence. 

In the opinion of some, the State Government have, 
with more haste than was desirable, rushed to launch the 
University. Before the sanction of the Indian Government 
was obtained, the scheme was known to a few only. After 
the sanction was obtained, a draft scheme was issued in¬ 
viting criticisms, suggestions and opinions from the general 
public and the time allowed is a month only. We are 
glad to note the eagerness of Government to know what 
the people have to say on such an important subject. But' 
we must remember that public opinion is not sufficiently ' 
matured to say anything definite in so short a time. It is 
he duty of the Government to collect patiently the] 
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opinions of the different classes and interests in the State 
and to shape their action accordingly. 

Everywhere wc seem to hear the echo of the old cry 
Mysore for Mysoreans.’* With all due deference to the 
spirit of local patriotism, we can only affirm that the spirit 
is surcharged with potentialities both for good and 
for evil. Undcaibtedlj' it exerts a wholesome influence if 
allowed to work under ])roper restraints ; but in the absence 
of some safeguards, ii will cause much mischief. Instead of 
promoting the solidarity of the community, it may widen 
the gulf aln‘ad> ('xisting between class and class. We 
have our own doubt', as regards the probable good effects 
of raising barrit'rs in the field of intellect. When there 
is a .scarcity of efficient instructors within the State, the 
Government .should not hesitate to get them from abroad— 
mostly from Europe or America— for a definite period. 
Many welcome the University as it creates a number of 
new appointments We hope the Government will not 
allow the undeseiving to get places in the University and 
to bring its fair name to discredit. 

For the fiist time in the history of India we see a 
Native State ha\iug a University of its own quite unlike 
the other Indian universities This step is in conformity 
with the educational policy of the Indian Government. 

, Public opinion demands tlie multijilication of the univer- 
fiSities and the Government’s policy is openly declared to 
, be in favour of the same. A Residential University is 
soon to be established at Dacca, and Burma will have its 
own before long. The ideas regarding higher education 
in India have completely changed. Even the denomi¬ 
national universities, which had almost lost their ground ; 
during Lord CurzoiTs viceroyalty, have now succeeded 
in claiming the attention of the Government and are 
/becoming intensely popular. The Benares Hindu Uni* 
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vcrsity is already an accomplished fact, and the Moslem 
University is sure to come into being at no distant date. 

In the Contemporary Review for Feb. 1916, Principal 
T. F. Roberts has contributed an illuminating article on the 
importance of a university to a small nation. He briefly 
narrates the past history of the Welsh University and in a 
masterly way directs our attention to the part the Uni¬ 
versity has played and is yet to play in the life of the Welsh 
nation. He tells us that the University is to be “ the 
organised expression of the higher life” and must serve as 
a key to interpret the inherited experience of the other 
nations. For this purpose the nation need not be poli 
tically autonomous. Any nation or community inhabiting 
a well-defined geographical area has its own problems to 
solve and requires for this purpose' a separate system of 
education, which has to take into account the time- 
honoured customs and traditions of the people on the 
one hand and the economic condition of the place on the 
other. Every nation or community desiring to advance 
will have to make a proper use of the experience of other 
nations and requires the services of a University to do so. 
The functions of a university, then, are to collect and 
arrange the inherited experience of other nations, to 
interpret it in a way best fitted to promote the special 
aptitudes of the people and to diffuse the same widely 
among the masses. It is our earnest desire that the 
Mysore University will do all it can to realise this ideal. 

The State Government have been spending much on 
education and arc prepared to spend more if need be. 
The only return they can expect from the people is that 
they would do their best to secure the benefits of higher 
education. The improvements effected in the various 
arts are of far greater value than the financial aid rendered 
by the Government. The value of an institution does not* 




completely depend on the extent of its fulfilling the hopes 
!:of the founders. We will have to take into account the 
|multifarious benefits conferred on the community in an in- 
• direct way. As time rolls on, we may expect to see the 
'.'community occupying a higher plane of consciousness. 

' In all its struggles it looks to the university for guidance 
! and it is the business of the university to show it its ulti¬ 
mate goal and render it all possible assistance to reach the 
same. In this connection we will do well to quote the 
stirring message which Lord Hardinge delivered to the 
graduates of the Calcutta University. A University 
embodies the highest educational ideals. Let them be 
. our high road and let us not be tempted by any extraneous 
issues to stray from that high road and diverge into easier 
and more alluring byways.'" 


Bmigalorc. 


11. K. RAMIENGAR. 



THE WITCH CHILD. 


r HE annual jatria, or lair, was being hold six miles away from 
the Estate. Thither everyone flocked. The villagers laid 
in their stock of cooking pots and cotton cloths foi the coming 
year. Women went to buy chains of beads and glass bangles, 
children to buy sweetmeats, (jamblcrs went to stake money at 
the totalisator, drunkards went to drink, spendthrifts to spend, 
and everyone went to see life, to meet their neighbours, and to 
exchange gossip. 

Thither went little Amaroo and her father, and having spent 
the whole day in buying a new coat and some glass bangles, they 
were returning about dusk, with some other coolies, when, in 
passing through a narrow strip ol jungle, Amaroo suddenly 
cried out: Stop ! stop !” 

They all stopped and stared at her, except one man who 
walked on without taking any notice. 

“ What does the little one fear ?” 

What ails the child ?” 

“ Why should we stop ?" 

A tree will fall,” cried Amaroo, and even as she spoke there 
was a sound of splitting timber, and a huge tree came crashing 
to the ground, pinning the unfortunate cooly to the roadway. 

When asked how she had known what was going to happen, 
Amaroo had simply said, ” They told me !” a remark which was 
fraught with tremendous consequences. 

The very next day she received no less than six presents 
from various sources. One man brought her a pencil, another 
a string of beads. Tippa’s wife gave her some jaggery, Kookera, ^ 
some plantains, and so on. 'A 
” She is in league with the Booias, we had better be friends ^ 
with her ** they said to one another, and thenceforth Amaroo found f 
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lietself the ob}ect of an amount of consideration and attention 
hitherto undreamed of. No one ever thought of sowing 
vegetable seeds, marrying a son or a daughter, setting 
jeggs, or buying a cooking pot. without first consulting her and 
giving her a present. 

At first she enjoyed the sense of importance it gave her, and 
she made the most of any scraps of information she was able to 
obtain, but as slit' grew older she began to see that the situation 
had its dravrbacks as well as its advantages. She did not like 
to see the other rlnldren look at her askance when she came near 
them, or stop their play so long as she was about. Nor did she 
like the feeling ol bi'ing different from anyone else, and a chance 
remark of her stepmothei’s, which she overheard, had its effect 
on her mental outlook. 

‘* We shall never find a husband tor her.” the woman had 
said. “ No one will many a witch.” 

From that time she hid her thoughts and dreams as care- 
lully as she had foimcrly advertised them. But it was in vain. 
A witch she had become, and a witch she would remain, what¬ 
ever she said or did. In fact she w'as credited with much more 
knowledge, and much greater jjowers, than she possessed. 

Thus when Bargui’s son grew ill with a cough and fever, 
they would not ask the sahib for medicine, still less would they 
go to the dispensary. Thej^ preferred to consult Amaroo, and 
'when he died, they ascribed his death entireJv to the fact that 
Bargui had not given her a brass collar she had admired. 

She was a siU nt child w'ith large mysterious dark eyes, who 
seemed to be most happv when she was alone playing her own 
games and dreaming her own dreams. 

Her mother had died when she was two years old. Her 
H father was a maistry on a cottce estate, and her step-mother was 
so unkind to her that tlie sahib took compassion on her and 
allowed her to play about the bungalow all day, where she 
pretended to be very busy picking up grevillia s(‘cd, for which she 
got two rupees a pound. 

“ I wonder what she thinks about all day by herself !” the 
jVIemsahib had once remarked to her husband. “If I will 
only let her stay in the garden she seems perfectly happy, and 
will sit for hours in a sort of dream as though she were listening 
to something.” 
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As a matter of fact, little Amaroo was listening to the wonder¬ 
ful voices of nature, the faint echo of which it is given to many of 
us to catch, at long intervals, but to very few of us to hoar with 
any certainty. 

Amaroo was one of the favoured few. The song of the bird;, 
the murmur of the stream'^, the rustling of the trees, all spoke to 
her clearly and distinctly, and brought each their separate 
message. 

Some of the voi('cs were loud and angry, or rough and quarrel 
some. Some were fraught with ineffable sadness. Others were 
full of dainty laughtcT, or of misehiel and cunning. Some lew were 
kind and loving, and otheis, which she seldom heard except in the 
sahib’s garden, whispered to her of vaguely beautiful longings 
and aspirations. She liked thes(‘ best, tor though sIk' could not 
grasp their meaning, they filled her with n w'onderful teeling ol 
peace and happiness. 

By close observation she grew to know' the individual charac 
ter of each tree on the estate. Thu.s she knew that although jack 
trees are as a race bold and sturdy, caring neither for the monsoon 
nor for the hot weather, yet nevertheless, the little jack tree near 
the stabk s was a very timid little fellow, and dreaded the monsoon 
as much as if he were an Australian pepper, which became so ill 
every year from the excess of rain that he lost all his ]ea\'es and 
very nearly died. 

She knew which of the streams wer(‘ really as gentle as they 
seemed to be in the hot weather, and w'hich were only pictending. 

She knew the character of all the frogs in the streams and of 
all the birds in the trees. Not that she could talk to them, or 
make them understand her. She simply heard more than most 
of us, and understood witfiout know'ing how or why. She 
seldom spoke about the voices she heard, and it wus not until 
the incident narrated above that anyone suspc('ted her pc<'uhar 
powers. 

When she was old enough to go to work, she found the other 
children avoided her in a marked manner. They w*ere not 
actively unkind to her, they vrerc too much afraid of her fot" 
taat, but no one spoke to her. If she approached a group 
chattering little rogues, they all immediately stopped talking^jlt 
and Without anyone quite knowing how it happened, poor Uttl0t 
Amaroo always found herself quite alone. 
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This went on for some months, until the sahib himself began 
■to see how things were, and spoke to his wife : 

“ I suppose you couldn't find some work for her about the 
bungalow ?” he asked. “ They say slie’s a witch, and all avoid 
her. It is a great shame, poor little thing! What with her 
step-mother at homt*, and the (hildren on the work, she has rather 
a thin time of it. And she is really quite a good little worker." 

The Mcmsfihib thought for some minutes : “If she can keep 
herself clean, and be trusted not to steal, she might help ayah 
with baby. At anv rate I ( an give her some work in the garden 
for a bit and we will stv uhat she is like." 

So it came to pass that Amaroo was admitted into the bun¬ 
galow and began by running about the garden after the Memsahib. 

Then followed a time of intense happiness for her. She was 
free to come and go in the garden as she liked, and gradually the 
psychic atmos])here, of which she liad always been intensely con¬ 
scious, began to exert its influence over her. She grew plump and 
contented, and began to be dimly conscious of higher ideals than 
any she had yet known. At the same time she conceived 
an enormous admiration and devotion for the Memsahib, who 
seemed to her the most wonderful being on earth. 

She had been at the bungalow about three months when 
she developed a bad attack of fever. For three days she went 
about looking wretched, and persistently maintaining that she 
•was perfectly well, but on the third day she was so evidently 
suffering from fever that the Memsahib, after taking her tempera¬ 
ture and giving her some medicine, sent her home with instruc¬ 
tions that she was to lie down and not to come to work again till 
she was quite well. 

^ Very unwillingly slu' n^turned to her step-mother and 
' reported what the Memsahib had said. The former was none too 
pleased to see her, and told her to lie down on her cumhly and 
not trouble her, instructions which she carried out to the letter, 
spending the W'hole day without food or attention. 

As the cool of the evening approached, the fever slackened 
somewhat, and Amaroo asked if she might take her cumhly and 
lie down under the big banyan tree on the hill above the house. 

The woman laughed disagreeably : 

“If you are not afraid of the hoota that lives there," she 
said; “ but I suppose he is a particular friend of yours. Here I 
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you had better take the rest of the Memsaliib's medicine bcfoie 
you go ! " 

Amaroo was tliankful to feci the (ool evening buc/e on liu 
parched skin The meduiiit made lui loel cliows)., and befou* 
very long she slept 

She did not icmcmbei waking up, but slu seemed sudden > 
(onscious that it was daik and the boolas wtie talking logethii. 
The ticc seemed to be ali\c with tiuni Amaioo la^ quite still 
and listened 

“ Brothcis f ’ said out of tlie vouc-., ‘ a> vou have truly 
^ald, this countly has been oms c\ti simi tlu mighty riilei 
Tippoo Sultan fust duw us hitlui by the duds he (ommitted 
on his pnsoneis, on this \cry hid ” 

“ It IS true, brothel,” icpli^^d anothci \o!ft “By men’s 
evil deeds are we attiacted Bv then evil thoughts arc we 
nourished ” 

“True, brothei, so also by then good deeds and thoughts 
alone can our powei be weakened Some of these we have 
already had to contemd with, but hitheito they haw not been 
powerful enough to do us any real harm Is it not so ?” 

There was .1 general muimiii of assent 

“ Lately, however this powei has been giow'ing, and in some 
instances has become so strong that we have actually had to 
remove the site of oui temple, wheie oui worshippeis meet to do 
us homage. Is it not so ^ ’ 

“ It is so. ” 

“ Therefore it behoves us to resist this new power, which has 
invaded us in our own strongholds, where hitheito we have thiiven. 
There is not one among us but has felt this iindeimining of his 
strength; why is this^” 

There was a short silence then another voice spoke * 

“Because we feel the iiksome piesence ot highei spiiits wdiom 
we cannot approach ” 

“ That is true, brother, but whence come these spirits ? Wo 
know that, like ourselves, they must be fiist attracted by human ^ 
thoughts. Who IS the cnemv m our mid^t \ 

" It is a Christian,” said a voice. 

“Huh! What need we fear from Chiistians? We can, 
frighten any of them away. They fear us as much as our owtiil 
followers.” 
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“ It IS one ol the white men.” t 

” Nay, biothers, it is the white woman, but more especially 
her rhilditn Whtn they come and sit under this tree in the 
evening, their beautiful thouglits and dicams make me shudder, 
and I have to go tlscwlidi Ha\L v\i not all ftlt the same ?” 

” All ” 

” riitn we au agued that it is against the white woman and 
her childien that oui clmf plans must be laid 

” But,” said a dissentient vone, ” if we cannot approach 
them, how aic wc to hum them since the diildien aie constantly 
guarded, and the woman instantly summons to her aid higher 
.ind more powtiful spiiits Speak ” 

Then another voice ]Oined in 

‘‘If we aic povceiless alone, united wc ean do much Let us 
hll her mind vMth evil thou.,hts which will alterwaids beai fruit 
m deeds such as we love So shall she belong to us ” 

“ That again nii^,ht not answei, since she might summon to 
her aid still moic powerful spirits, so that she w^oiild become 
jtrongei than ev'^ci Au there no othei sug,^estions 
After a shoit silence another spoke 

” It IS tiue that we may not appioach the eliildien at all, 
and the w'omin but seldom but that docs not picvent us 
from liaiming those that belong to her Let us slay lici animals, 
blight her gaichn .md c ist sickness on those whom she loves, 
sO that they m ly cni'ie the euunliy and flee ” 

“ That plan is good but I have a bcttci , listen brothers !” 
Anothei voiu hcic bioke in Amaioo woke to external 
^ffaiis with a stait 

“The evening meal has been long leady Come, my child’ 
This night an is not good foi those who have fcvei ” 

Her fathci was bending ovei hti, and without more ado be 
Ticked her up in lus arms and rained hei m 

Amaroo was miseiable If she had only been able to hear 
he whole oi the plot against the Memsahib, she could have put 
icr on her guard As it was she was helpless She had the feei¬ 
ng we all have when danger thieatens those we love, that we must 
Tc near them, howevci powerless we may be to piotect them. She 
‘retted so at not being allowed to return to work, that, as soon as 
icr temperatuie was noimal, she was allowed to play with the 
tjaby in the garden 
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Then began a time of intense anxiety for Amaron. She 
worried herself incessantly about the fate which was ultimately 
to befall the Memsahib and the children. It prevented her from 
sleeping at night, and often and often, when her parents were 
sleeping, she would rise and go and sit under the banyan tree, 
in the hopes of hearing the bootas talking, but she never did. 
Her eyes grew larger and rounder, and her little body thinner 
and thinner. 

She began to neglect her work, and to spend her time peeping 
round corners, as though always listening for something. But 
when she was threatened with dismissal, she cried and begged so 
liard to be allowed to stay that she was given another chance. 

“ 1 am sure she has something on her mind,” thonght the 
Memsahib. ” I believe she is frightened of s(mu‘thing, and 1 don’t 
think it is either her step-mother or myself.” 

At last, one day, when she felt sh(' really C{)uld not keep tht* 
child any longer, she had a long talk with Ainaroo and per¬ 
suaded her to tell Ikt what was troubling her. Then the truth 
came out. 

“ Why had the flowers in the big round bed all died ?” 
Amaroo asked. 

“ Because there were pooc/iccs at the roots,” said the puzzled 
Memsahib. 

" Wliy had the calf died the other day ? Why did the baby 
have fever two days ago ! Why did the picture fall off the wall 
in the drawing-room and break the glass ? Why had the little 
.-^ahib fallen off his pony and scratched his face ? Why had the 
coffee crop turned out so much less than was expected ? Why had 
that field of coffee suffered so from h’af disease ? It was the 
hooias who had done everything and who would do still worse if 
the Memsahib did not do poojah to them and so avert the danger.” 

” But!” said the Memsahib, still puzzled, “ these things are 
always happening. They are part of life in India.” 

“No, the Memsahib is mistaken, they are due to the 
bootas, and to them alone,” and with tears in her eyes she im¬ 
plored her to propitiate the bootas while there was yet time. She 
need only kill a fowl and do poojah once, and all would be well. 

The Memsahib saw that the child was bitterly in earnestly ^ 
and being really anxious about her health, she humoured her by' 
getting her to tell her all about the bootas. , } 
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Bit by bit, after much questioning, the whole story of 
Amaroo’s experiences on the night she was ill was revealed, and 
her own deadly fear of the consequences. 

Tears stood in the Memsahib’s eyes before she had 
finished. How impossible it seemed ever to hope to make this 
child of the jungle understand any other point of view! But she 
did not despair. 

With wondering interest Amaroo learnt of good and bene¬ 
ficent spirits, and of the greatest Spirit of all who took a special 
interest in children, wlu'ther white or brown. / 

It was a slf>w and gradual, but a very real revelation to 
Amaroo, which upset all her preconceived ideas about life. The 
whole centre of her universe had to be readjusted, and it was not 
done in a moment. 

She still hears wonderful voices in the trees and the streams, 
but she has never heard the bootas since that night. 


VIOLET HOPE. 
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I AST month I presented the n'dder with home hundred 
^ odd maxims of Rochefoucauld, done in verse, or 
rather a rhymed version of such. In ll)e present paper 
the reader will find served up some lifty more of these 
maxims treated in the same manner. Thos(' included in 
the former were mostly the shorter maxims. In the 
present, besides a few ol the short ones, are included most 
of the longer ones. T1 k‘ gentle reader may now try them 
all on his palate. ‘Gentle reader’--what an entity is this— 
has it any objective reality?— or is it wholly subjective, 
and, hke a shad(jjj|y>r a ghost, merely projected on a flat 
white extended surface by means of moveable types, and 
printer’s ink ? pmmy, if more, Ikj must be to some extent 
also unfortunJte^ and unhappy, so many unfortunate" 
beggars of scribblers pestering him with -‘read this—read 
that, and—^read the other thing.’ What a head too he 
must have—comparable with Friar Bacon’s head of brass. 

I think the first rash, carping, desperate, sjnt-firc critic 
must have been at one time a * gentle reader ’ the v«’ry^ 
one, perhaps, who, when he had come to that last straw 
that breaks the camel’s back, cried out - ‘ Behold mint>^ 
adversary hath written a book’—and laid it on. So 
^to read—^so little time to do it in—so little, after all, 
haps, that is really worth reading. And what for ? So that: 
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m^iy have strung round his neck a bundle of epithets merely 
•^'geptle,’ 'courteous/ ‘indulgent/ ‘patient'—yes, here they 
are right—‘judicious’—not very, or probably he would not 
read so much, and this too in the bargain—‘discriminating,’ 
‘ kind/ and many more One only remains to be adde'd— 
‘much-enduring’—^yoke-fellow to Ulyvsscs himself. There was 
once a Collector of Trinobantham, who, being newly arrived 
at his post, and wanting a gieat variety of tilings in the 
way of supply, or snrhauii, but not knowing the ropes just 
then, sent foi his lu'ad cleik, and said—“ I want a lot ot 
things, but I don’t know wliere to get them from, or how. 
My horses must hav(‘ grass What is the tariff here ? and 
who is the man that looks to these things?” “The Kotwal,” 
answered his lionoin s most obedient sei \ ant “And gram 
added the ('olhctoi “Tin Kotwal,” replied that encyclo¬ 
paedia. “ And buckets “ The Kotwal ” “ And water- 
chattis?”—“The Kotwal” “ And a iarriei to shoe the 
horses?”— “ The Kotwal ” “ And hylcs to be posted for my 
tour?”— “The Kotwal ” “And coolies to rleai my compound 
of lantana ^ oi I shall leavi‘ m^ bones here.” - 
“ The Kotwal ” “ And a dlioby ‘Th(‘ Kotwal ” “And a 

^mehtar?” “The Kotwal” “ Anr.\ l.ist^ -“The 


Kotwal” “And Listh , by w.iy of i< etd (oncrete, a 

iii ^'Munshi - for tlu devil a s\llabl{‘ do I w of the lingo 

Jltereaboiits.” “ Ihe Kotwrd ” “ Ilea vims •” ejiiculatcd the 
JiCoUector of Tnnoh.Mitham, tuining up the whites of his 
for, though lu was Hh' ( ollecloi of diino bant ham, he 
was also a man, kind-hearted, and made of penetrable 
Stuff ; " what an iinha])pv' man that must be * ” For thy 
>aak^, gentle reader it loi nothing ( Ise I could almost 
wish that I were the ( oliertor ol liinobantham. But it 


may safely be said that so long' as there arc WTiters there 
oWill be readers, gentk, or olliciwnsc. Can it as safely be 
r aid that when there are no readers there will also be no 
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writers ? It is doubtful. What did Wordsworth s.ay ? 
He said: 

Up, up, my tricnd, and quit yoiit hooks. 

Or surely you'll grow double. 

Up, up, my trieiid, and cleai your looks, — 

Why all this toil and trouble? 

Book^ • -’ti^ a dull and ciullc-is sliite, 

Come hear the woodland linnet 

How sweet his music —on my life. 

There’'* moic cd wisdom in it 

But then it was Woidsworlli himsell who wrote those 
books Cailyle, m vehement philippics, and with splendid 
bile, denounced this age oi papei, stormtully declaimed 
against the fioth ocean of htoiatuie, and preached the 
great virtue oi silence But then, to do this, he wrote 
thirty-one volumes such, perhaps, as have never been 
written before, and will nevei be again , and the genfle 
reader, as he well may, and ought, will continue to read 
these two writerjwas long as luigland and the English 
language shall ever. The 

lormei was tl^^j-e’ojitnti-up ot whole new 
continents of tsure and h<ippiness, and the latter, of 
perennial sources of monil powei, and health, and strength. 
For my part, I have iicvtT heard this linnet, and cannot 
say whether Wordsworth judged ngiitl^" of its music ; but 
1 count it one of the great privileges of my life that it 
was given to me to have heard oiu' who heard it. ^ 

The reader will find in this paper some \ery ext]aordi*iy 
nary maxims; but here also, as already lemarkcd in 
former paper, he will find that none oi them are wholM^ 
false. However, on a roperusal, and a icconsideratioA 
of most of them, I am inclined to revert to tho 
impression they made on me on the occasion of my fifOT 
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coming in contact with them. First impressions may not 
always be true in themselves, or correct with regard to 
outward fact, but tliere seems to be more in them than is 
generally concede d They arc rcrtainlv said to last the 
longest. Second thoughts may be licttei in certain matters 
which lequire deliberation and disci iramation, but there 
is a wide area, or boidcrland, between exact knowledge, 
which is the product of jx'iccjdion and latiocmation, on 
the one hand, and that body of inexact knowledge, which 
is dependent on tlic logic of piobabihties, and what is 
popularly known as the consensus of opinion, on the 
other, and it is lieie that a first' impression ’ may always 
be depended upon It counts for much in matters of 
taste, and in all those complex piocc>)Ses where the feelings 
are involved oi implicated, as the prime-movers of opinion 
it possesses the unerringness of instinct and more than 
one great philosophci, besides Shaftesbuiy, has attempted 
to base his theory of the moral sentiments on taste, or 
‘the aesthetic faculty in man How often docs not one say, 
tOr think to himself, when he has found some unmistak¬ 
able grounds foi changing a long*liWileptcJ opinion of 
another—“ Yes, 1 thought so at hrst ” In the shifting 
,panorama of life, in the making and unmaking of fnends 
ii®uad acquaintances, in likes and dislikis, ‘ Inst ’ impicssions 
'are almost ail m all except, perhaps, with cold-blooded 
|)hilOsophers and metaphysicians As these maxims all 
with human nature and moti\es, and actions as 

r ating fiom motives, single, double, real, ostensible, f 
must, of necessity, be a wide margin allowed for 
fetror and conjecture One man only, Shakespear, seems 
ive had an unerring, almost uncanny, instinct in 
matters, and the power of lifting himself out of the 
ion haze, and viewing the great play of the passions 
[fr^ ^ detached and serene standpoint. 1^”+ oir^oAxr 
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remarked, Shakespear could never have written the&p 
maxims. The question then arises could Rochefoucauld 
have meant all that these maxims convey, or may bt 
made to convey, in spite of their careful choice of words 
and exquisitely constructed sentences ^ Not quite, it seems 
to me. And my fust impresbion was that the writer 
meant to include in them a certain, and in some a very 
marked, elcmt*nt ol humour. This being so, I have allowed 
this element to be more prominent in the present them it 
is in the formei set selected for metncal treatment. 
Whether the leadei wrll agree with me in this, or not, will 
depend almost entirely on his own indiyidual experience 
and observation, and dlso on the standpoint from which Ikj 
looks at the matter Boyhood and mature manhood are 
optimistic “ Youth,” says Metchnikoh, “is pessimistic” — 
it fails to refer a( tions and results to their proper motives, 
or to see things in tin ii full ])ei spective, the ‘ moviijg 
why' eludes its sight, or is crowded out by preposses¬ 
sions. ^ 

But if Rochefoucauld leally meant all and cxactlvi 
what he says m the most c\ti aordinary of these celebrate.^, 
maxims—What then ? Why— thtai all we can say is—Foot 
Rochefoucauld ’ He limned a tnio and exact picture of 
the inner life of the circle m which he lived and movedj. 
and, honestly believing that that was a tiut‘ countetpafy 
or miniature of the wider circle which iu* never canM?^ 
in contact with, wrote out his maxims and clapped them 
on the whole world -knowing also, too well, that no on^ 
will admit that the cap fits when he does not like’'it/ 
However, it must be said that even at lus worst hq a 
amiable vivisectionist; and probably theic will be few 
none who will not continue to admire this sly dispq|) 
of sugar-coated pills, this polished, elegant arch 
of the human race. 
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Except in a few instances, I have, in these metrical 
versions adhered to the iambic leiiaiiietei I have 
occasionally introduced a tiochcc at the beginning of a 
line, as in the following-- » 

But if) jxisu.ide, jnd let them s'C 
Ihtil fiom llios(‘ faults omsches aie free. 

I have chosen this mdji lx cause it short and 


slacrato-like, and theufoK inoie >,uit<ible loi detached 
pieces, and bits ol ulhcliou a, mod of these maxims 
arc, and also Ixc.iusc this me tic has been associated^ 
with subjects wholly Innnoious, oi whcic humour predo¬ 
minates. Scott and Us ion have UK'd it foi serious 
themes, but tlu^ has jk vci appeau d to me to be a very 
happy solcctiou 

Theie aic ceil im woids whuh possess something 
more than then late value Altai lied to these words, or 


d Tound them <is ac( retions, Ihcic aie associations 
:m what in.iv be «alkd the pcmimbia of words.' 
maiutename oi utention of this penumbra which 
es the mam diflidilty m tianslatmg A jihrase in 
uage cannot be lianslated into anoLhci, except 
'csiiondin” oi ccjuivalent pliiasc Wheie no such 
r rqunalcni is available, this penumbia wholly 
This dilficult\ is mcieased tenfold where theio 
ble tiaiisition, vi. , fioni one language to another 
» fioin one foim (piose) to another (veise or 
In some ol these \oisides 1 hive not refrained 
jng certain libeilics m lespcct of words, phrases 
!e$—how much, the icadei ^vlll see for himself, 
ther jnslihable oi not, <ilsc) the leader will see. 
rmer ^et has been found readable, it is hoped 
^pre^nt may lie found iio less so However, 
KA I leave it to the judgment of the gentle 
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In love there’s no content—for love is such— 
Too little here’s as fatal as too much. 

Good things you may oft in flirtation find— 
And also that you’ve left your love behind. 

While yet the heart is smarting o’er 
The relics of a passion, more 
To take up with a new one then 'tis prone. 
Than when the old is wholly cured and gone. 

Tlie same firmness by whicli wc do resist 
Love—and get clear out of its blinding mist— 
The selfsame firmness serves to render still 
Resistance firmer, and more durable ; 

So persons weak, from passions ne’er at rest. 
Are scarce of any really possessed. 

What often doth for virtue pass 
Is but a pudding, or a mass 
Of interests, and actions, all, 

Which fortune furthers, or lets fall. 

Or which, by our own industry, 

Wc manage so to catch the eye : 

And thus ’tis not from valour nice, 

Or chastity as cold as ice, 

That men are always brave, or bold. 

And women always chaste, or cold, 

As in a nostrum, or a pill, 

Made up with spatula, and skill, 

So vices many, and enough. 

Do enter into virtue’s stuff ; 

And prudence only doth collect, 

And build up like an architect. 

And make them useful in the strife. 

And in the ills, and storms of life. 

We must for virtue’s credit say— 

: "Or virtue may not last a day— 
p(CThe greatest of calamities f,; 
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Are not what fall down from the skies 
But only what men fall into. 

By their own crimes, and what they do. 

Despise all who liave vices we do not— 

Bnt, certes, all wlio virtues have not got. 

The name ol virtue, no less than of vice 
Is useful to our interest—for pice. 

Whoe'er has travi'lled litc's dull round 
Must sigh to think he still lias found 
His vices rin the way have been 
Like landlords waiting at an inn : 

And it this load he travelled twice, 

I greatly doubt il would suftice 

His past <.‘xp('rience to avoid 

The same, and pass by th’other side. 

The passions are the only advocates 
'Hiat nevc'i fail to hit, and ope all gates ; 
For they are nature’s art, infallible. 

Whose rule of thumb is rule of perfect skill 
'I he simplest man with passion can be more 
Persuasive' than th(' man of varied lore. 

With s!i» t'lic oozing from his finger tips, 
But vvitliout passion to inspire his lips. 

The passion^- are contrary things ; 

The same now soothes, the same now slings 
The same with contraries may lit, 

And then produce' its opposite . 

Thus avarice, and sordid greed, 
prodigality will lead; 

And stubhornness may wt'akncss be, 

And daring bnt timidity. 

Whatever care wc take to hide 
Our passions underneath the wide. 

And spacious mantle, cunnfngly, 
m honour, or of piety, 
pi^y always will peep through those veils, 
j^'i^ponkcys, clothed, will show their tails. 
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Whatever bad things may be said 
Of jealousy, in heart, or head. 

It still is in a manner just, 

And tends to save a crumb, or crust, 
And to preserve a good which does. 
Or which wc think, belongs to us : 
But envy on the other hand 
Has nothing that it may commend, 
For, fury-like, it feels distress 
At sight of other’s happiness. 


On every gift a price our tempers set, 
Which we from much abused fortune gel. 


It would be well if we but knew 
All that our passions make us do. 

Oft those who have great passions had, 

Find all their lives made sour and sad, 

And miserable to the brim. 

And spent in being cured of them. 

Pride, like all other passions, has 
Its follies—as the guinea, brass— 

It makes us be ashamed to own 
We're jealous—yet who has not known. 

We boast wc have been long ago. 

And still arc able to be so. 

Condemn one’s tastes—’tis bearable at least— 
But one’s opinions !—then you are a beast. 

How glibly do wc chit-chat-chit. 

And on the faults of others sit^— 

But in this pleasing fine transaction 
Our pride bears still a larger fraction 
Than goodness—We reprove them not, 

Because for them we care a jot, 

Or that, when faults we do detect. 

We like them straightway to correct— 

But to persuade, and let them see, 

That from those faults ourselves are. free. 
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Our estimation of our friends, 

And their good qualities depends 
On how these qualities do please. 

Or are a nuisance, or a tease : 

And all their merit goes to pot, 

If, by some chance, we like them not. 


There's nothing flatters so our pride, 

As when tlic great in us confide, 

And in our cars their noses thrust 
And whisper things—we’re fit to bust— 
We straight to the conclusion jump. 

Our worth acts like a suction jnimp. 
Forgetting, that, when all is said. 

It comes but from an empty head. 

Or vanity, or else because 
They cannot Jvccp a secret close. 

What liberality we call 
Is really nothing after all, 

But vanity of giving, which 
At times comes on us like the itch, 

And which we, for the moment, may 
Like more than what we give away. 


Self-love takes great care to prevent 
The man for whom our flattery's meant 
Frbm being that thing ridiculous— 

' The one who most doth flatter us. 


Still other’s characters we like to read— 
UBut read our own—we think there is no need. 




oft put on a jealousy they do not feel, 
[pDf other women, just, their envy to conceal. 




.jjiough love is always pleasant, yet it sways 
by itself, than by its pleasant ways. 




ighpugh many are the cures for love, 
; none infallible will prove. 
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Of all the violent passions in a woman’s breast— 

The one that most becomes a woman—^love is best. 

('ontrol of temper if a woman cannot find. 

Never will she, control of heart, or mind. 

Our wives to talk of is bad taste, we know— 

But not that of ourselves, 'tis ccjual so. 

I'he way we wrench our heart-strings to escape 
From love—as if we’d landed in some' scr.ij)e— 

Is crueler—a hundred times above— 

Than e’en the cruelty oi whom we love. 

The dismal struggle that we undergM 
To hold on faitlilul—y('s, or no— 

To one we lov(‘—from what I see— 

Scarce better is than inlidelily. 

In all the greatest actioneircumstanfe 

Has played the greatest part—the next is chance. 

We often boast that nevei w(‘ 

Arc bored, or feel monotony- 
Yct so conceited—t'an’t perceive. 

Or seeing, yet cannot believe, 

In spite of yawn, or hhrug, or snore, 

How often we do others bore. 

Dost thou distrust thyself—O then assume 
A dumbness, and be silent as the tomb. 

W’e’re never such an ass. or guy. 

From habits we have really. 

As from those others we have not, 

But yet affect that we have got. 

Little we say—^nor use a D— 

When prompted not by vanity. 


GFVl.Lt'S DOMESTICUS 
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BABAR AND HIS COURT. 


((oichihi f)o 0 tr las' vnh ) 

MEANWHII T quantls \\ou bic\^m'^ btlwcen the Beys 
" Jehaiigii Mn7ci, oti letiimiiiii: fiom a campaign oi 
sedition in Glia/iii was KC(i\edb\ tht gioat nobles The 
Mirza, whilst dialting, on out occasion thiew a falcon oh 
at a quail Just as the falcon, gdtinq close, put out its 
pounce to c(uc the qiiany, ihe lattei fell exhausted to the 
ground. Thau followed cues of “ lakcn Is il taken ^ 
Thereupon Oasim Bey, the prime mlul‘^tel, ob'^oived, “ Who 
iOses the foe m Ins grip Jehaiigii, scenting a menace 
in these weirds, fled the country with two of his protege^. 
jBaqui Bey, the biothei of Khusroo, also quaiielled with 
ihe ministei The king sent the foimei a list of eleven 
i«p£fences which he had committed, hinting at the same 
time that for any one of these an honouralile man would 
ifeel constrained to leave the ce)uit Baqui lode off in 
fume. But besides quairelhng, the Be^ys had other 
CUpation foi their leisine Snaring Inids and fishing 
re favouiite pastimes 'Mn autumn when the plant 
Mftown as wild-ass-tail has rome to matuiity, flowered 
l^pd Reeded, people take ten to twentv loads of seed to 
^i;ne head of water and cast it in . . . Then going into the 
•V^at^they can at once pick up the diugged fish .... The 
istdng thiough a wattle below leaves on it any fish 
ly come floatmg down ” Few entertainments were 
some sport to enliven them—-perhaps, an archery 
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tournament in which Eslim Barlas* would pull a bow of 
six hundred pounds and whilst charging madly on his hors*', 
send the shaft right through the target; or a fight between 
butting-rams in which Sultan Husdin Mirza,** dressed in 
red and green, would urge his favourite to bloody victory, 
or a hawking match ending ni tiiumjdi for Mahom(‘d 
Burandaq,* when he would caress his dailmg bird and 
mutter: ‘‘I would much rather that such and such a 
son of mine would die or break his neck than that 
anything should happen to this liawk ? 

In the midst of these pleasuies news arrived that 
Sheibani had sacked Heiat and was ravaging the country 
far and near. With a view to an alliance against the 
Uzbek, Babar communicated with the luler of Khurasan, 
who in reply sent a letter with his seal impressed on the 
back of the sheet—in the pl.ire in which a great Amir 
would put hi>3 seal wlieii niitmg to one of inferior rank. 
This insolence fired the blood of Babar. He thundered 
on Khurasan and took it with all its treasures—never 
were such masses of white money seen .... there were 
strings of horses and camels and mules laden with silk 
cloth and fine linen, beaiing poitmanteaux, tents and 

awnings of purple velvet.in every house were trunk 

upon trunk, chest upon clu'st, and pot upon pot filled 
with coin ! ” An event now occurred which had a favour¬ 


able influence on his foitunes. The King of Persia had 
asked Sheibani for help. Sheibani in leply sent only 
letters of advice with the staff and wooden begging-dish 


of a mendicant. The Shah, furious with rage, sent hack^^ 
spindle and reel and some cotton giving the recipient 
understajid that he might sit quietly in a comer with ^ 
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o^c;upation that befitted him. At the same time he fought 
the Uzbeks and captured Sheibani who had fallen from 
his horse in jumping a huge wall. His head stuffed with 
fey was sent to the Sultan of Turkey and the skull set 
in gold was long used as a drinking-cup at great festivals. 
Freed of his life-long enemy, Babar turned his gaze towards 
the city of his dreams, and not only did he dream about it 
but conquered it. He became master of Samarkhand, of 
feshkend and of Sairam on the borders of the deserts of 
Tartary. But the multitude, who had lavished a fortune 
in decorating the beautiful city will) gold-embroidered 
banners in order to greet him, were in truth fanatics who 
iCould tolerate no dissent of any kind. A band of 
Schismatics denounced him as a non-orthodox believei, 
the po]uilation against him and stalled a campaign 
bf execration in which the vo3ail name was scuri ilousi}' 
Ifeipdoned. Babar bore this for eight mouths, but his 
iiide was stung to tire quick, and at length he began to 
fe^^ise that destiny had 1 raced on her imperishable scroll 
fcat the fair capital of the house of Timur was to pass 
^^y from the hands of his illustrious line. Broken and 
jcirest-fallenj he returned to Kabul. With this vanishing 
:ih:eam of a Trans-oxianian empire, India loomed large in 
'vision. Four times he penetrated into that vast 
fcfetinent, looting the fiery and impetuous tribes who 
his path. Merry excursions and elegant ^ wine- 
were the order of the day. The memoirs are 
' feed with picturesque gems—-rich in their soft-toned 
J&^.portraying "the myriad inspirations of a jovial 
Sfei apple tree in blossom, a watch fire in the shadowy 
a rich flower bed, a summer house in 
,g, a moonlit terrace, a grove of 
HranV in a boat till ' 
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hands, and went to camp at a breakneck gallop leaning- 
over from our mounts now on this side, now on that/’ A 
few days later when Babar was not drinking, we find 
him writing: “I amused myself by watching a wine 

party.it was held in a small tent in the plain tree- 

garden. Later on Ghias, the house buffoon, arrived; 
several times for fun he was ord(;rcd to be kept out 
but his buffoonery found him a way in . . . There was 
betting about swimming the reservoir in the garden. 
Yusufali, the stirrup bearer, swam round it oiu^ hundred 
times, receiving the gilt of a saddled horse and 
some money.” Again we find them on a raft near the 
China fort enjoying their glass ; the raft, tipsily guided, 
' struck the naze of a hill and began to sink ; two or three 
)‘)eople were thrown into the water by the shock . . . Mirza 
Quli went over in his own fashion. " Just when he fell he 
was cutting a melon wliich he had in his hand ; as he 
went over he stuck the knife into the mat of the raft. 


narrowly missing his neighbour,” Sometimes the wine 
mounted to the King’s head ; “When W(^ were mounting*^ 
the equerry led forward a rather good-for-nothing horse ; in 
my anger I strj^k him in the face a blow wdrich dislocated 
my ring finger r” The story of these frequent intoxica¬ 
tions might prove disgusting were it not for the translu¬ 
cent frankness of Babar. He is so obviously sincere in 
his descriptions that we arc feign to attribute his excesse.s 


to a rich artistic nature craving for stimulants under the 
influence of beauty. But this indulgence by no means} 
impaired the martial qualities of the Beys. One of 
, mounted on his horse without sword or bow, once chargOT 
a hostile rabble and scattered them in all directi qi|i^f 
fought and killed a tiger with his- sp^^^H 
nothine: of chasine a rhinoceros inThM^S 


nothing of chasing a rhinoceros m\t^ 
. himself had challenged an army 
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<:ombat, aiid vanquished its boldest champions. This 
dauntless valour was being thrown away in idle raids and 
expeditions. It was necessary to enlist it in a sustained and 
definite campaign. How ? One day as he was pondering 
over this problem at Kabul, a messenger was announced 
from Delhi. Winn admitted, h(' demeaned himself as a 
suppliant and proceeded to set forth his pitiful story. He 
said he was one of the nobles of Ibiahim Lodi and had 
grown grey in his ser\ ice, but that Ibrahim had become 
a tyrant in his old age and was maltreating them all b}^ 
killing, hanging and burning them alive. No one’^life 
or property was safe. Therefore he had been seirt^here 
by the Amirs to petition their cause before His Majesty 
whom they wt're ready to obey, and for whose coming 
vthey were anxiously waiting. Babar’s heart was 
touched with pity, but bc'foie setting off he wanted an 
omen of victory. He prayed in tlie garden lor some 
indication of martial success, asking that it should be a 
gift to himst'lf of mangoes or bctelnuts. By a curious 
%omcidencc the mc'ssenger had brouglit with him a gift of 
half-ripened mangoes jn'estTved in honey intended for the 
'^King. Babar accepted this as a propitious omen. Every¬ 
thing was now ready. So seated in his palace by a fire of 
scented logs, he called his nobles around him and with 
dramatic gesture jiointed tlirough the window to the 
‘ towering snow-c'lad peaks wIktc rapine from her age-long 
' cradle looks do\Mi upon the golden corn-fields and laughing 
I'^Vallcys of Hindustan ! 

The forces of Ibrahim Lodi numbered 180,000 horse 
roaihd oh'phants. Babar had only 7,000 men, but 

Ijbefor^ .the onslaught of tlu’ir disciplined valour the enemy 
w&y. Ibrahim was slain. *The treasures of five kings 

into the conqueror’s hands. Humayun, his favourite 
||| on.__Was given-a palace and £700,000, The Amirs^were 
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presented with sixty and seventy thousand gold-pieces 
each. Every person, be he merchant, clerk, mechanic or 
beggar, was rewarded from the over-flowing treasures. 
To every soul in Kabul—man or woman, slave or free— 
Babar sent a rupee as an incentive to emulation. The 
Begums were not forgotten. Each of them received a 
dancing-girl with one gold-plate full of jewels—ruby and 
pearl, cornelien and diamond, emerald and turquoise, topaz 
and cat’s eye—and with two small mother-of-pearl trays 
full of ashrafis and other coins.* A few days afterwards 
the Emperor at a sumptuous banquet entertained the 
great princes and nobles who had come to pay their 
respects. The grand hall of his palace at Agra with its 
lofty dome and peristyle of marble pillars was glittering 
with barbaric pearl and gold,” with embroidered 
sashes and tapestries shimmering in silver, with the rich 
silks of Benares and the delicate fabrics from the looms 
of Cashmere. Before the commencement of the feast, 


Babar in his prodigal bounty lavished gifts on everyone; 
golden shawls and robes, and swords and daggers richly 
chased and encrusted with precious stones. Humayun, 
kneeling before the King, surrendered to him the Kohinoor 
diamond which had been pressed upon him by a grateful 
family. Babar looked for a moment at the dazzling stone 
—^at its splendour and its flawless beauty—^then with a 
gracious smile handed it back to his son. It was indeed 
a royal impulse and a royal gift! After dinner, there 
were fights of furious camels and elephants, ram-fights and;, 


matches of wrestlers, jugglers, and tumblers, and then^ 
dancing girls were brought in. The guests scrambled fotl 
tlie gold and silver pistachios and almonds which 
being showered upon them from all sides. A heap of coi|' ’ 
was flung into the streets. In those days, however, p^Wi 


,1 * Gulbadaa's “Humayun Nama,” 
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dangers attended a royal feast, and the most insidious of 
these was the danger of poisoning. Though the royal 
kitchen was not without tasters, yet they do not seem to 
have been very diligent or careful. Once a cook succeeded 
in sprinkling poison upon some slices of thin bread. Babar 
who had partaken of the dish became violently ill, and his 
suspicions being aroused, put the cook into custody where 
he made a confession Of the lour people who were 
concerned in the plot, one was cut into pieces, another 
was shot, a thiid flawed alive and the fourth trampled 
under an elephant's loot. The King was not sparing in 
his anger when once Ins temper was aroused! 

The slow hot winds of Agra weic blowing at the 
time, and to Babar and his lollowcrs who had revelled 
in the icy tcniiieratui es of Kabul, it appeared as if they 
Were being scorched by a desolating simoom. Against 
this there could be but one remedy, and the Emperor 
availed himself of it by planting gardens tilong the Jumna 
and setting baths among them, surrounded by roses and 
narcissus and supplied from under-ground tanks with cool 
and fresh water Heie they spent the afternoon playing 
, on the lute or tasting the flowing-bowl till at sunset 
^ they could wander into the green moss-roofed pavilions 
near by or diop iii casually at some entertainment. 

All through the tom years that my father was in Agra,” 
Jtvrites Gulbadan, “he iisctl to go on Fiidays to see his 
’'‘J>atemal aunts One day it was extremely hot and Her 
Highness my lady said, ‘ the wind is very hot indeed ; 
how would it be if you did not go this one Friday ? The 
Begums would not be vexed !' His Majesty said ‘ Madam ! 
it is^ astonishing that you should say such things. The 
Begtims have been deprived of father and brothers; if I 
do not cheer them, how will it be done ?* " 

In the peace and seclusion of this cool retreat news 
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arrived which caused the King to leap to his feet and 
summon his troops for the crash and tumult of war. 
Rana Sanga, the Rajput Napoleon, suzerain of Marwar and 
Amber, of Gwalior, Ajmer and Sikri, with 80,000 horse 
and a hundred chieftains^ was marching against him-^a 
very giant of a man covered with battle-scars and limping 
on a ball-shattered leg.* Babar lelt how serious the 
situation was and with an inborn dramatic instinct 
addressed his soldiers thus : “ Gentlemen/' he said, every 
man that comes into the world must pass away! God 
alone is immortal, unchangeable. Who so sits to the feast 
of life must end by di inking the cup of death. Rather let 
us die with honour than live disgrac*"d. Let us swear with 
one accord by the great name ol God that we will never 
turn back from such a death or shrink from the stress 
of battle till our souls are pailed from our bodies!” With 
one accord 10,000 tin oats shouted their acclamation! 


10,000 hands lilted the Koran in assent 1 The royal wine¬ 
skins were split open The royal gobkds were smashed 
by the King's order and the precious fragments given to 
the poor and needy. Wine wa^ openly renounced. The 
soldiers drunk with enthusiasm, drunk with religious 
frenzy, marched on the enemy. Like a mighty wave the 
Rajput cavalry came on only to break on the chain- 
linked guns of Babar which belched and blazed at 600 
paces with deadly ehcct. The enemy’s horses turned 
back in ])anic and were jammed by the on rushing mass 
till the Moguls lell upon them and cut them down in a 
sea of blood. Babar emerged from the strife the undis¬ 
puted master of Northern India. But the heat and the 


sun was beginning to prove too much even for his iron J 
frame. He, who had §wum across the Ganges in 
strokes, who with a man funder each arm had raced tipon?; 

* * lod'b 1, ^322. 
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the ramparts of the Agra fort, leaping the embrasures in 
laughing derision,* now began to succumb to the scorching 
and unaccustomed climate. To make matters worse 
Humayun fell dangerously ill, and upon the royal physicians 
hinting that some gn'at sacrifice was essential to secure 
his health, Babar hi a frenzy of agitation walked round 
and round his son's bed piaying that his life may be 
accepted in lieu of Hiimayun's. Curioudy enough, as the 
son recovered the fathei began to decline and it soon 
became clear that llis Majesty was the guest of but a few ^ 
hours. Not till then did the giief of the multitude break 1 
out. They crowded the palace walls eagerly waiting for 
some message of hope; the nobles in the antechambers 
spoke in hushed whispers and with moist t‘yes. The 
family of the ro 3 ^al mart\T were gathered round his bed¬ 
side weeping and broken with sobs, but his face was 
lighted up with a smile of ineffable tcndeiness and peace. 

In this last great act of <hivalrous devotion he passed 
away—serene in his fortitude and with high trust in 
God—enshrined in the hearts of his people. Ilis legacy to 
the world is that of a generous and lovable name ; his 
f legacy to his followers an exposition of virtue as a 
practical asset. He has left us little that is enriched or 
vivified by the association of his genius—^no living 
principle of political wisdom, no monument of durable 
statecraft—but his memory will be deai to those who 
pilgrim to the flower-strewn wilderness where he sleeps, 
far indeed from the sculptured memorials of his race, and 
perhaps opening their minds to the chronicle of the past, 
recall, that in an age of license, of wantonness and of 
dissipation he was one of the few—the very few—^to kindle 
to the thought of a great heart and a pure mind, to see 
‘ the lily or the rose-bud in the maiden, and in the 
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-\viie the fair promise of another blossom, to find in the 
mother the full sweet flower of womanhood and chcrisi) 
it with a tender, loving care —cherish it as the emblem 
of a. love pure and selfless, as the rich pledge of the 
sanctity of his children, as th(^ cradle of the heroic in a 
nation's life! His was a great, human soul Peace be on 
his a''hes ! 


n \r. Ai 1 \KiiAFii 

Bombay, 


ATONPMPNT 

Deep in <i lonely gaiden t'u the hill 
Lulled by the low sc*a-tides, 

A shadow set in shadows soft and still, 

A wandering spirit glides, 

Smiting its pallid palm', and making moan 

() let my Love alone * 

Deep in a lonely gaidcm on the hill, 
Among the fallen leaves, 

A shadow lost in shadows vague and chill, 
A wandering spirit giicves, 

Beating its pallid breast and making moan 

0 let 711 y Death atoiie ! 


Hyderabad, Deccan, 


s\n0jllsl NAIDU. 
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AFRICAN LETTERS. 

( Concluded from our last issue.) 


King Papacock to his son in Africa. 

*) 

, God is good ! How can Ho bo otherwise w'hcn He has made 
Hfte, Papacock, King of all Bangywala, 

. * I am making np my mind’to return home. I will give you 
the date of my sailing, and may Hanga-hanga improve the condi¬ 
tion of my stomach that I escape the sickness. Tt is awful my 
Son—^but I’ll not dwell on the miseries I felt, although, perhaps, 
you would like mo to, so that becoming frightened, I might post- 
Ipone my departure, t know, on reading the above, 5^ou will at 
IjOhce make up your jnind to deny the accusation—Don’t do it, for 
not believe you ; and by omitting your regrets, you'll find 
in your letter to tell me how the crops are getting on. 

That reminds me: I have not written anything of the 
tnerce of this country. 

The trade, here, is great, my son ; ships in great numbers 
pthe harbour. But the people have the same difficulty as 
li^h the seasons. They pay a man a very large salary just 
Il.jthern, when it is cloudy, if there is a possibility of rain, and 
f\!^,sunny, if it is going to be fair. He seldom makes a 
i|i 6 ^^Xcept when he tries to forecast, days ahead, what kind 
to be expected. It is a comfy job, my son. I feel 
Doctors would like to apply for the post. I have 
peculiarity about the trade in relation to good and 
l^d.sse^sp^fand it is this. In a year when the w'heat crop is a bad 
merchant puts up his prices, quite naturally; but if the 
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following year's crops are good, the prices do not come down, for, 
say the merchants, we have got to make up for our last year’s 
losses. In the same way when the Sircar wants money, a tax is put 
on wine,, or cigars or perambulators, or anything which the Sircar 
knows the people cannot do without, and must possess. The 
merchants immediately raise their prices, by adding the tax to the 
original price and a little more as bakshish. Now, in both cases, 
although the merchants grumble, they lose nothing—for the con¬ 
sumer really pays the taxes, so they lie when they say they must 
make up for the bad year. It is the same with landlords. Hear 
them grumble at the taxes—but the tenants pay these ! Referring 
to property, know you, my son, in this country the whole 
power of a king cannot force an acre of land from the weakest 
of his subjects, but an attorney can take away his whole estate 
by those very laws which were designed for its security. Y^s, 
the Law is a funny instrument. Someone has called it an Ass, 
Laws really have been made, as far as 1 can see, as loopholes for 
the escape of criminals and as nets for the ensnaring of the right¬ 
eous. You may be innocent, absolutely, but if you know nothing 
of the Law, and do not get someone who does, to defend you, 
you are convicted. On the other hand, if a criminal knows the 
law—and few there are that do not, being often in the courts for 
various reasons—he gets off—proved innocent although he him¬ 
self knows he is guilty. These arc contradictions, my son, that 
perplex me. 

Now read this and you will grasp something of my meaning. 

Katherine Shaw was the daughter of a man in poor circum-r 
stances ; she was courted by Smith, a rich broker. Katherine 
detested Smith, but William Shaw pressed his daughter to marry 
Smith who had promised to get him out of liis money difficulties. 
Katherine continued to reject Smith's advances, till one night 
Shaw scolded his daughter, and then Kate gave her final answer : 

I’ll die rather than wed that reprobate.” Shaw stormed and 
swore, and then went out locking his daughter in the room. 

A man next door, named Morrison, distinctly heard whati 
had been said, and a few minutes after Shaw had departed, therei| 
were groans in the room. Alarmed, he called up some neighbours.^ 
They caiiie into Morrison’s room and listened, and not only hear^f 
the groans but heard Kate say: “ Cruel father. Thou art 
’'■"cause of my death.” ' t'i'l 
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They flew to the woman’s room, broke open the door, and 
entered. Kate was found weltering in her blood. She was alive, 
fthough by now speechless, but being asked if her father had 
■hiurdered her, she made a motion with her head, apparently in the 
affirmative—^and died. 

William was arrested. At the trial Morrison related what he 
had heard and seen. William swore he was innocent, but blood 
stains had been found on the sleeves of his shirt, and questioned 
as to these, after a slight h(*silation, replied, that his nose had 
; bled. The jury found him guilty. In due time he was hanged. 

Now, my son, there appeared a curious sequel to the murder 
i^in the papers a day ago. A man, who recently occupied the 
' house of the Shaws, was rummaging in the room where Kate had 
^ died, and found a piece of paper, among some rubbish, in a corner, 
.’ and on this was written : “ Barbarous father,— Your <Tuelty 
'Vin having put it out of my power even to join ray fate to the one 
Vman whom 1 loved, and tyranically insisting upon my marrying 
;• one whom I always hated, has made me form a resolution to 
" put an end to an existence which has become a burden to me. 
My death I lay to your charge. When you read this, consider 
yourself the inhuman wretch that plunged the murderous knife 
Tnto the bosom of the unhappy—Kate Shaw.” 

‘A judge and twelve jury-men had found Shaw guilty. 

Here is another instance to prove to you, my son, that a 
merciful Government has made laws purposely to help evil-doers 
to keep out of gaol. 

I, myself, was the one who escaped in this instance. It 
■was night and I was driving my own motor and, being on the 
,^ong side of the road, collided with another motor and the man 
Itberein was killed. My Tutor sent for a lawyer. He came. 

You were at Treacher & Co.’s,” he said, ” then crossed over. 


ww 




^nd was driving on the left side of the road— 

No,” I answered him. “ I was on the wrong side of the 




y .‘I 


” But the collision took place—” 

” I know,” I answered. ” The fact is, I turned to my left 
to a||>id the car, and the other car turned to the right to avoid me 
®en came the crash—” 

r ” On the left of the road. Now, all you will have to say is, 
at you were bn the left of the road—” 
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"But, I can’t, for I know I was on tile other side," I told him., 

" Very well—^you’ll <;et life imprisonment." 

1 shuddered. 

" Can’t you help me ? " I asked him. 

" 1 can—it is an expensive business. Give me cheque 
for five hundred." 

1 gave it him gladly. 

“ Now—what you have got to do is to tell the Court exactly 
what I’m going to teach you to say. Listen and remember: 
You were on the left of the road, the other car on the wrong side— 
you gave w'arning, but the car came on and collided. Don’t 
forget all that. Then-—yes, there is a policeman near Treacher's ; 
you spoke to him and he told you exactly which side of the road 
to take." 

" But I never spoke to any policeman." 

" What if he says you did ? You cannot deny it. I’m going 
now to find out which man was on duty there." 

Late in the afternoon he returned. 

" A bad bu.sincss,’’ he (Tied excitedly. " Very bad business. 
However, with another couple of hundred rupees. I’ll get you off. 
The policeman is all right. He didn't remember anything at 
first, but now recollects that he i)ointcd out the spot where you 
should cross the road—at least, he thinks he will recollect—Yes, 
two hundred,” 

I gave him a cheque for the amount. 

" The policeman will. 1 feel certain, recollect the instructions 
he gave you," he said, as he walked out of the room. 

And the policeman did, and the lawyer made an excellent 
speech. My son, 1 felt that 1 must have been mistaken—that 
Ize^asonthe left of the road—and yet, I wasn’t, and so the law, 
made for culprits, helped me out of the difficulty. 

These English people, my son, are fond of amusements of 
'every description—and just as well, otherwise they would perish 
because of the hours they spend seated at desks pouring over , 
figures and statistics and the like. What they can find to interest’^^ 
them in these matters is inconceivable to me. Nor can theyfe 
mind their own business. They send men to distant lahds,^ 
to find out how much these people eat ; how many die^ 
from a particular disease in another country. They compile thes^|i 
'figures in Blue Books to help, so they say, in the better, treat4 
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nicnt of their own country—and yet people die, and children are 
' bom, just the same. 

But with rolerence to enjoyments. 

My Tutor asked leave of me for a day. He was going to a 
place callpd Poona for a Fancy Dress l^all. 

“ Why can’t I go ? ” I asked 

He thought a nionu'nt. ‘‘ Y(‘s,” he answered, “ T don’t 
sec why you can’t.” 

” What IS a Fancy Dtiss Ball ? ” f enquired 

He explained, “ You (Ikns in (lollies belonging to a period 
far distant. I’m going as Henry VIfl It is an old lime Fancy 
Dress Ball.” 

“ That will be dijluult lor nu 1 told him ” You see, it F 
only recently that m 3 \ eo])le have taken to wearing—” 

” (jo in your national costume,” he leplied. “ 1 mean of the 
present day. No one will know. And another item of this 
curiously arrangi d dance is, no names are to be given in, only the 
person you lepiesenl. Tlu' idea is to disguise yourself as much 
as possible—wear a masque if you like. You and I need not— 
we are not known in Poona.” 

” How do wr get theie ^ 

” By train -only a few hours A special is leaving this 
afternoon. You wall havi' to go dressed—all from Bombay art 
going dressed, and straight to the Ball-room. There will be 
no time to ‘got up’ at Poona.” 

So we dressed, nr\' son I ha\ e my full costume with me ; 
ahd as 1 looked at myself m the glass—a great big glass, my son, 

, laller than my sell— I've ordered several hundrtd to be sent to 
’ Bangywala—1 tonld not help thinking I was magnificent. 
> Around my waist I w'oie my famous girdle ol bones, among them 
,the jaw-bone of that villain I slow shortly before I sailed for 

country. It is quite clean now. 

We went to the station. Wo were just in time—the special 
was about to leave. What a crowd of people on that train, and 
all in fancy dress- some quite picturesque, especially the ladies. 
There was one, they called her a Quakeress, that 1 admired most 
and was going to speak to, when the Tutor hurried me into a 
side compartment. There were already four men in it* 
King Charles I, Napoleon, Wells the Boxer and Mephistopheles. 
four were laughing and talking together. We did not 
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join them at once, ; Mephistopheles frightened me—^he was all 
red and black and hs^d a tail and curious feet. 

What is that ? " I asked the Tutor. 

“Oh, he represents the ruler of Hell, where the wicked arc 
everlastingly burnt.’’ 

I shuddered. I shan’t belong to this kind of religion—ours 
is better—we have no burning. 

The train moved out and the men began playing cards, 

“ Who are you ? ’’ asked the Devil of me. 

“ I'm King of Bangywala," I told him. He asked me a few 
more questions ; and then— 

“ Look here, ’’ he said, “ drop your broken English for 
the time being. Wc are going to play cards-’’ 

[ was about to answer him, when Tutor replied for me. 
“ He is practising his part,” he said. “ He is a candidate for 
the big prize.’’ 

“ And a joUj' good get up,” the Devil remarked. 

They pressed me to play cards, but 1 refused and Mephisto¬ 
pheles said : 

“ Oh—go to the— T mean you had better join the ladies.” 

I thanked him, and was gladly moving away when my 
Tutor again interfered. 

" You might make a miss of it—keep close to me. Re¬ 
member you are an Anglo-Indian, disguised.” 

I wondered what kind <d (axature that was, but did not 
ask him. 


We got to our destination safely—and to the J’all-room. 

“ It’s a ‘ mixed ’ affair,” said the Tutor to me, “ All 
kinds of people—mostly railway and subordinate clerks and their 


wives.” 

He ought to have added—“ their families.” I never 
saw such a lot of perambulators in my life—all “ parked,” 
as the Tutor said, on the verandah. And babies' clothes were 
drying over the backs of chairs—even on llio big drum of the 

band. 


“ Don’t you attempt to dance,” the Tutor warned me. “ lhat’; 
\/ould give the show away. When a dance starts, walk out 
into the garden—^it is cool there, and then return and say you are-i i 
feeling hot—^mop your face—people will think you. had beeii^ 
dancing in one of the many rooms.” 
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I agreed. 

1 was much admired I heard people say—especially the 
ladies—^that mine was a magnificent get up 

It was aftci supper that I hit things were rather slow and 
so determined to have at lca‘>t one dance I he lutor had been 
instructkig me liow to “ \\alk through " the QuadriUcs and I 
felt I could manage it J went up to a l*)dy and said 
“ Is your jnugramme lull 
Her reply astonished me 

“Full?'' she scifanud ' ow can progrum be full when 
I done ’avc only two 'am Sandwicli ? ' 

Iherc was a roai oi l.uigliter, my son, and I fled 
In the veiandah J saw si\ ladit*- standing One, t leopatra 
was magnificent, so w^is the Spanish T <uiy and the rest were 
passable 1 went up to them 

“ Will you dance with me ? “ J asked Cleopatra 
She laughed 

“ Programme full ' she said 
“ Ha I “ I (lied “ You heard -eh 

They all laughed, and then (leopatra explained (hat all six 
of them had had enough of daneing and meant to go out into 
the garden 

“ You can come and amuse us if you like," slit told me 
So out into the gardem wc went and se*ated oiirsclvt's on a 
long bench Ckojiatra, as 1 told you, was magnificent—^and I 
was possessed with a desiie to ship her across to our country, 
especially as 1 could not find that othci eh<irmc'r Cleopatra 
and the othets woic maseiues, but 1 knew they weie beautiful 
—so stately they all w'ere I could not resist- I ha«i lead that 
the proper way was to kneel to a woman when pioposing —I mean 
^ it is the custom in this countiy So 1 knelt As you know, 1 
was in my national eostumc, and a big thorn pierced my naked 
Icnee. * I howled, and sprang from the ground 

“ A snake,” cried Cleopatia, and the others were alarmed, 
but I answered it was a thorn, and Cleopatra tenderly took the 
big thorn out of my flesh and another wiped away the 
blood. 



Marvellous,” said that woman. “ I wonder what dye he 
s ? No black has come off ” 

But Cleopatra asked me why I had got on to my knees, and 
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,I did not let slip the opportunity to tell her. “ To ask you to bo 
my spouse," I answered her. 

Cleopatra and the other ladies clapped their hands and 
^ laughed, and then Cleopatra, standing to her full heigh 1. and in a 
fine voice, said : 

“ Thou art my Antony. Ciesar seeks to kill thee, but to 
Egypt well go." 

" Caesar ? Who is he ? Why does he want to kill me ? And 
—Fm not Antony ? " 

" No ? You’re right. You look more like Othello—^but you 
mustn't murder me. tiettcr be Antony." 

I could not resist her pleading, my son, so rc})lied that f would 
even become Antony, did she consent to be my wife. 

“ Ah, but," she said, " You must not commit suicide—for 
then I shall have to die also— 

" By Hanga-hanga! you’ll not die -neither will I. All. 
my other wives may perish, but you—" 

" Ha ! other wives, f see—we’re getting to modern times now. 
You arc King of Bangywala, and f shall be Queen—” I 

1 kissed her hand. 

“ Don't rub any black off,” she pleaded. " Yes—^what 
a time I shall have." 

“ But what about me ? " asked the Spanish Dancer, " And 
me “ And me ? ” asked the others. 

I turned to Cleopatra. 

" It is for you to decide," I told her. “ I'll marry the lot 
of them if you agree.” 

" How well he acts,” I heard one whisper to the Spanish 
Dancer. 

“ Splendid,” she replied. 

" I don’t mind in the least—it will bo jolly—eh, girls ? " was 
Cleopatra’s gracious reply to my question. 

And the girls expressed their great desire to man 

" By Hanga-hanga! ’’ I cried “ We’ll leave 
boat and—’’ 

“ Here they are ! ” cried a voice, and some men 
our conversation. We’ve been looking for you ; 
the dance you promised me ?—" 

*'And me?" 


•y me. 
by the next;| 


I 




interrupt^i 
what aboii^l 
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Ta-ta ! ” laughed Cleopatra as she tupped away. " Come 
and collect your wives in good time ” 

And then I heard her tell one of the men—“ the finest get 
up in the show—.uid he acts his part admirably ” 

I went back to the ball-room , and as 1 entered, a slip 
of paper was gi\(ii me M\iite down whom you think is 
the best diesscd lady, T inc.ni the one wearing the best fancy 
dress/' said the in.in 

And, without lusitation I wrote “Cleopatra" 

In a little time thcie was a Giand Maich Past and then the 
judges announced th.d I Kiiiv, of J'angywala had been adjudged, 
by the ladies, the most worthy of all to win a prize It was 
a shaving ease f iiici\ed,a good one, but never having grown 
a moustache oi bcaid, the case was useless to me The Tutor, 
howevei, itmaikcd that I could give it to him, and I did 
Cleopatra did not win a pii/e, and 1 was most indignant, and was 
about to expiess niv indignation, when the Futoi prevented me . 

“ The judgis’ woid must iicvci be disjvited," he said 
I then told him to airange for the* p issagc to IJangywala ot 
my new si\ wives 

He laughed, my sem but «|U](kly lemcmbcicd hi-^ position 
and apologised lie left me huiiiedly to letuin in a little while— 
“Tin gills an not in eainest,” he saiel “They think 
you are aeting the pait ol an Afiican King 1 el us t^et away— 
they might diseovei you aic rot an Anglo Indian but a leal 
African and -1 shall have to give up the shaving case ’ 

I, too, wus uiMous to huiiy away my son 

fc •- ; ; 

n ' 

• . have ju'it come out of hospital, my son 

I went in a loejtball match Ihe lutor peisuaded me to 
go. He said Bombay and his wife wemld be at it I he game 

’was between the No Suiundeis and the Dithards I couldn’t 

tmderstand the' game a bit 

The Tutor was atanding neai me, and 1 have jotted down 
some of his remarks 

f‘Go it, Dichards," he rned Evidently he belonged to the 
Je of Diehards “ Kick ! Kick—Oh—damn ! " He turned 
me ; “1 knew the fool would muff it," he said. 

I sympathised with him, for he looked angry Meanwhile, 
the ball came along towards our tent. I saw one fellow take a 
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running leap and fall on a Diehard, and both of them on top of the 
ball. The others rushed towards the centre of attraction. There 
was a wild fight, and my blood started to boil—I liked the fun now. 
Then a No Surrender caught a Diehard by the throat and sw'ung 
him around. 

“ A foul! ” the Tutor cried. 


Was the man mad ? I could see no fowl. Bui 1 thought 
the Tutor, if not already mad and furious, would be now, when 
some man, in strong language, contradicted him—“ Duck, you 
fool! duck ! ” There was no duck pi'esent ; even if there had 
been one, the strong language of the man was uncalled for. To 
my amazement, however, the Tutor admitted he was wrong. 

Yes, duck—duck ! ” he yelled. 

I saw neither duck nor fowl, but I became interested in the 
struggle immediately in front of us. The ball was on the ground, 
and the opposite sides kicked, and pulled one another’s hair. My 
blood was up. With a yell, 1 was among them, kicking and 
scratching ; then—whoop ! Son)ebody hit me on the head and 
I dropped. 

When 1 grew conscious, 1 found myself in hospital. 

It is fine to be in hospital, my son. Nurses—Hanga-hanga 
bless them—look after you, wash you, feed you. 1 \vas getting on 
nicely when, one night, 1 found my charmer in the room. Yes, 
my son, she is a nurse. I called to her, and shp came towards 
me, and the House Surgeon witli her. 1 want your answer,^’ 
I cried. “ Will you be my wife ? ” I 

“ He is delirious,” I heard the Doctor say, j)ut my charmer 
whispered in his ear, and they both laughed an<fl walked away, 
leaving me very angry. 

The next morning the Civil Surgeon and Government 
official visited me. The Surgeon said it was decided that I must 


go away for a change, and therefore Govcrnmcrlt had arranged 
to send me home in a week’s time ; therefore, r ly son, this is. 


my last letter to you. I had intended giving you a surprise,*;; 
but I have learnt that a man must alw’ays ” j lay the garne,;'*;^^ 
be a “ sportsman ” and so forth, so am giv ng you 
. .Warning to enable you to set things m order. 

, And there is another reason ; 1 want you to prepare fp^, 
home-coming. Kindly pay attention to my instructions.. 
;;'^.;t,When I arrive at the frontier village all the[ headmeji: 
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be present —m motois They must piescnt me with an 
address of welcome - I’ll bring the .idduss with me, also my 
speech—the lutor is getting these lead^ Then there must be 
a procession In the fiont must be my meiimted body-guard, 
behind them, in a motoi my me die me man , then I tome, and 
then you behind me and behind us the othci “ ofiicials ” The 
route must be lined by solditis sa\ a min at cadi quarter mile 
post, as we 11 not have enough to (o\ci the whole distance in close 
order foimatioii At tlie enliimt to Ban^ywala and all along 
the mam strext -the M.ill to m\ hut I mean Palace theie must 
be flags— ask nu wi\es to lend \ou some of their colouicd petti¬ 
coats , then, at inteiv ils Iheie must be iidits bearing inscnp- 
tions sueh as — “\^el(onle to oui glorious King ’ Further 
down “ Not lost but gone be foie At the next one 

Better late than luvei K ! P Pon-* Assinoium,’' 

and so on 1 have eopiod these fiom books 1 have lead, and don't 
quite imdt'istand what they mean but believe they aie all good 
Then I want the missionary to teach the diildun the following 
song, to be sung at the cntianec to the village and one little girl 
must bring me a laige nosegay 

Our (fuat I alher Papacock Ufl lo a fa) loirnhy went he, 
wndom to team 
wtse 


but bv him the teachers itcit laucht Papacock is 


(honiA Her//' 


Over ihi st/rf 
and ^mall cs/)r 


But OUI h 


H ah f 

Dandbajao ' 

i iuint hi thi Si a that Losses and tumbles ships gieat 
iall\ lh( contents of one s sionuuft 

H ah f H ah > 

r scliiastojoil 

lug has retuimd- he is icith us again comely and 
elegant in bcamlg look at him, strong* i than the Lion %s he, mote 
magnificent tham the Hippo, more oraceful than the Wimo 

H ah f H ah ' 

Stiaffi Papacock 

He «s geneilous our King has a large heait if we ask hint, 
«ill he not give its a holiday 

Wahf Vliahf 

Jumpon I sc he si. 
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Our father*; lisitt ask the King for schools for their childnn, hut 
he’ll not grant their request He has seen our tears—in the lachr'\ 
matory shells he left for our use 

ilahf Wall' 

* Brandi f am Jaldilao 

Who knows better than ac what ae want ^ Why should we h 
taught a trade to earn money ^ We were not consulted as to whether 
we wished to be born, theieforc out fathers must work for ns They 
are lazy scoundrels 'Ihe King knows it 

Wah f Wall ' 

Tchc Denijools. 

Here also the Municipal fathers must picsent me with an 
address Ihcy must cxpitss thtn joy at seeing me back safe 
and sound—the sea peimitting, I hope to get back, at least, safe— 
—^they must say that they want drainage <^chcmcb, pnmaiy 
education—compulsoij/ I think thej^ call it here , the need for d 
non-official chaiiman—they won’t undeistand that, but tell them 
to put it in then addiess, it is the usual thing , and, although 
it is not m then jurisdu tion, they must complain of the pay of the 
police, and ask that less money be budgeted foi that department 

They can add anything else they like—the longci the list, the 
better. In. my reply 111 tell them thout all their requests have 
my sympathy, that they will have my best attention and, although 
nothing can be granted now, as soon as the people are sufficiently 
educated to appreciate improvements something will be done. 

At the conclusion of my speech, the people must cheer me and 

Royal Palace Band—^get one tiained at once—must strike 
up the National Anthem. 

Please note, my son, that some of my wives must be at the 
Municipal meeting Fattibus will sit on my right hand—^tcll 
her to wear the hobble skirt 


* Ihe words of the choius are given in the original I have been pci‘>u«idfctl 
not to attempt a translation, as my wife tells me th' Lnglish equivalent is not so 
forceful, majestic, orenspintmg lake for instance Uie last but one chorus Ihi 
wOTds mean “Be of good chccr '—rather commonpln<e, it must bo admitted, and 
not half so musical and enspiriting as ‘ Brand: pani Jaldilao Iho word 
BStrafie,’ m the third chorus, is identic il with the German Straffo “ 1 have, , 
BEmust mention, come acioss several Cicrman words i n Pap icock s MSs, which go i 
Up prove—and here I must add that I have had tl: c opinion of a Govemmoilti.>j 
Kimnguage expert—that the Germans come from the sat tie stock is the Bangy walas-^j^i 
iMjere ongmally man-eaters Even to this day traces of this malady may be 
n&bheir system. ^ 
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These arc my final instructions and I expect you to carry them 
out minutely, or else there will be trouble when I come home. I 
leave in three or four days, and where it not for the remembrance 
of the voyage here, would be feeling quite happy. I believe I’ve 
done right in not marrying any of these fair English ladies; Pah I 
Eattibus can give points to any two of them ! 

And now I will close iny letter with an expression much 
sed here, and which means much—“ Keep smiling.” 

\ Finis. j 


J n. WILLMER. 

LuchiOiu, 
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INDIA is said to be the only country in th(‘ world 
where the vernaculars have been cultivated for 
centuries and can boast of splendid literatures, and 
nevertheless educated men aic not able to write and 
speak in their vernaculais with the same degree of 
facility as they can in a foreign tongue. For this state 
of things the educational system is alleged to be mainly 
responsible. The only defect as yet discovered in the 
system, however, is that the vernaculars are not used 
in imparting instruction in high schools to the extent 
demanded by correct educational principles, and suppos¬ 
ed to be promised in the famous educational Despatch 
of 1«54, which enunciates the Government's policy. The 
appeal to this great State document docs not seem to 
help the critics very much, and is probably made 
because the responsibility cannot be fixed upon Govern¬ 
ment in any other way. The authois of that document 
declared that they would look to the English language 
as well as the vernaculars of India as “the media for 
the diffusion of European knowledge," and they should 
be “ cultivated together in all schools of India." Are 
they not cultivated together ^ The Despatch did not^ 
lay down that the vernaculars should be used to the 
same extent as English : on the other hand, it remarked ‘ 
that English was “ by far the most perfect mediutu 
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for the education ot those persons who have acquired a 
sufficient knowledge of it to receive general instruction 
through it/* while the vernaculars would be employed 
to teach the far larger classes who were imperfectly 
' acquainted with English. Apart from administrative 
policy, most educationists will admit that the medium 
of instruction must be a language which is sufficiently 
understood bv the student. Is this principle violated 
in practice ? Opinions differ, because it is not easy to 
say what constitutes " sufficient knowledge,” and how that 
knowledge is to be acquiied. It may be held, for example, 
that where a student understands the instruction conveyed 
by a teacher and the text-book in English, the foreign 
tongue may be used as a medium of instruction, though 
the student ma}^ not } et be able to express himself with 
freedom and facility in that language. Moreover, it may 
beheld that unless a student tries to express himself as 
early and as often as possible in English, he will take a 
long time in acquiring a sufficient practical knowledge of 
it, though during all this time he may be making satisfac¬ 
tory, and perhaps more useful, progress in other subjects. 

Thus the (question raised by many with regard, to 
the medium of instruction in high schools reduces itself 
to one of the relative importance of English on the one 
»Eand, and, on the other, of history and geography, mathe¬ 
matics and science. Time may be saved by teacliing 
(^ihese subjects in the vernaculars and a more extensive 
^knowledge of facts may be acquired, but the price or 
'penalty to be paid would be a proportionately reduced 
^ facility in the use of tht English language. Which would 
more valuable to the student ,in his subsequent career— 
Pihe greater knowledge of facts or the greater facility in 
\ writing and speaking English ? The Despatch of 1854 
} does not really answer this question. If that document 
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had recognised the value of the vernaculars not merely 
as media for the diffusion of “ European knowledge,” but 
as the natural vehicle of all knowledge and of culture for 
Indians, and therefore deserving to be made more and 
more perfect until they could take the place of English 
at some future time, then the vcmacularists might have 
appealed to that document and contended that the greater 
facility acquired in the use of the vernaculars would be 
adequate compensation for the reduced facility in the 
use of English. But the authors of the Despatch do not 
seem to have cherished any such vision for the verna¬ 
culars : they did recommend the study of Sanskrit and 
of the vernaculars, and they expected that vigorous efforts 
would be made to diffuse European knowledge ” 
through the vernaculars amongst classes ignorant of, 
or imperfectly acquainted with, English. They do not 
appear to have thought that educated Indians, who 
knew sufficient English, would care to acquire an equal 
degree of mastery over their own vernaculars. Or, if 
educated men cherished higher aspirations for their 
vernaculars, the authors of the Despatch perhaps thought 
that it was the duty of gifted Indians to develop the 
literatures of their land, so that the vernaculars might 
become as efficient instruments of culture and as useful 
for the diffusion of all kinds of knowledge as English. 
In the present circumstances the best way to adjust the 
various considerations advanced by different educational 
thinkers would appear to be to employ both English and 
the vernaculars as media of instruction in high schools— 
English, because in the subsequent career of the student^' 
he will find a command of that language more useful 
proficiency in any Indian language ; and the vemacular|]i 
partly because they would convey knowledge me 
^quickly and more thoroughly, and partly because it ) 
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be a matter of national honour that one should be able 
to handle one's own mother tongue as easily and as 
effectively as a foreign tongue. 

Perhaps no educationist deliberately wishes to place 
the vernaculars at a disadvantage in competing with 
English, <and to bring about a gradual disappearance of 
the native longues, if possible. The regretted results of 
the present system may be attributed to an uninten¬ 
tional neglect m co-ordinating different branches of study. 
When English is taught to the beginner, the help of the 
vernacular is indispensable. As soon as the teacher thinks 
that the text-book in English can be taught through 
easier English, which the student understands, he generally 
dispenses wdth the aid of the vernacular in explaining 
the text. At this stage he may not be able to speak 
the student’s \ernacular at all, and English is taught 
to an Indian just as it would be taught to an English 
boy. Translation may be one of the lessons, but the 
translator's department is distinct from that of the 
teacher of text-books, and with history and geography, 
mathematics and science, he has no conc<^rn. It is 
not liis duty to see that the student is able to 
express in the vernacular what is contained in the text 
books written in English : he may select other books for ^ 
I translation. The teaching of Indian languages, Sanskrit 
" or the current vernaculars, is the work of yet another and 
^independent department. Here, if the teacher knows 
English, he generally explains the text in that language 
■as well as in the vernacular. If he be a Pandit ignorant 
' of English, a different practice is followed, but without 
much disadvantage to the student, for he learns so much 
of English from other teachers that he does not stand in 
n^ed of instruction in the foreign language at the hands 
pisf the vernacular or SansMt teacher. Thus each 
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teacher concerns himself with a different d'epartment of 
study, and even when the same teacher takes a class in 
all or most of the subjects, it is no one*s business to sc*(' 
that the student can express in his vernacular what h<‘ 
has learnt through English—^not even the translation 
teacher keeps this before himself as an aim in education. 
The result of this departmentalism in the organisatio i 
of instruction is that a matriculate may not be able to 
translate into English every lesson in the vernacular 
Third Reader, and a graduate may not be able to trans¬ 
late into his vernacular every passage in the text¬ 
books read for matriculation. Not only is it not an aim 
in the present educational policy that tacility in the us(‘ 
of English and of the vemaculars should proceed pari passu, 
but the general beliei among teachers appears to b(j 
that the vernaculars are incapable of keeping pace with 
English. The whole policy towards the vernaculars 
requires reconsideration. The time has come to ask 
whether the vernaculars should play the very modest 
part assigned to them in the Despatch ol 1854 in the 
diffusion of European knowledge, or whether they should 
be enabled to take an equal rank with English, not indeed, 
in the public offices, but as a vehicle ol thought in 
schools and colleges. 

The vernaculars have suffered, just as Indian manu¬ 
facturing industries have suftered, through the “ free 
trade ” policy and the laisscz faire doctrine of the British. 
Indeed, the English language enjoys a measure of 
protection and favour which British manufactures dOi 
not. The absence of a common vernacular for all India 
is a source of great strength to the foreign language, and| 
apart from the advantage which the language of tie 
rulers—be they British or Moghul-should necessati|j 
possess, the beneficial policy of making the difiusiqn jpf 
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-European knowledge the principal object of education 
has naturally conferred a further enormous advantage on 
English at the expense of the vernaculars. “ European 
knowledge does not mean merely science and mathemat¬ 
ics, history and philosophv, but also poetry, to some 
extent religion and lnvtllolog^^ and all that relates to 
the social, political and intellectual life of the British 
nation. The Despatch of 1854 expressed the hope that 
as the importance^ of the vernaculars becomes more 
appreciated, the vernacular literatures of India will be 
gradually enriched by lianslations of European books, 
or by the original compositions ol men whose minds have 
been imbued with the spirit of European advancement.” 
These developments have taken place to some extent, 
and with tlu* spread of vernacular education among the 
masses the demand for translations and original works 
will increase. The vernaculars will certainly play a 
more and more conspicuous part in the diffusion of 
European knowledge and of a new culture, which would 
be neither purely British nor purely Indian, but a com¬ 
bination of both. But this great woik is left almost 
entirely to the private enterprise and patriotism of 
Ix^ans. The vast majority of educated Indians are 
ijtaught to think that the vernaculars arc not for them, 
vDUt for the commonalty ignorant of English. Education 
l^oes not afford the necessary training in the vernaculars 
which would enable the Indian to fulfil his mission in 
diffusing the new knowledge and the new culture. His 
^translations must be patronised by the public : they are 
seldom recommended, and much less utilised, by educa¬ 
tionists to improve the proficiency bf the students in the 
aTii|ltef expressing themselves in their vernaculars. 

Here is progress needed. It is not enough if a student 
a high school is made to answer questions in his 
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vernacular and the teacher explains in the same language.. 
Not only in a high school, but in a college too, an Indian 
student must be able to express in his vernacular the 
contents of his text-books in English, in history and in 
philosophy, if not in science and mathematics. It is 
not necessary that the professor should instruct in the 
vernaculars : if the student is required to read translations, 
these will come into existence, and he will acquire a 
better mastery of his vernacular than he at present 
possesses. 


Bombay. 


II. NAKAINA RAO. 


A SONNET. 

Oh ! man, hedged round with fears and selfish pride, 
Lapped with the turgid ocean of mistrust, 

An islet at the mercy of the tide 
Of false suspicion—cruel and unjust; 

In calm complacency, serene, apart. 

You stand alone, with loneliness content, . . 

Knowing your own, but ne’er another’s heart, 

Secure in solitude, on self intent. 

Yea, countless islands rest upon those seas. 

Some hideous, others wond’rous as a dream. 

But from their bondage there is no release, 

For twixt them ever flows that sullen stream. 

Oh ! plumb those depths down to the Ocean bee 
Then know your unity,—and bow your head I' 

T. LYE^ 

Agra. 
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THE OTHER MR. HAYES. 


M r. HAYES cnt('rod his suburban house one evening in a very 
bad temper indeed. 

“ You are late,” said his wife. 

She was sewing in the front room, while the general-servant 
put finishing loin lies to the table which, with other furnituie, 
was really too large for such a small room and such a very small 
house. 

“ Yes ! missed the 5-15, and so of course—” 

" What, not again } ” quiTied the lady, for Sarah, the servant, 
had gone to bring in the plates. 

** Yes, and to make matters worse we were both in the same 
compartment. He was late, and hadn’t time to get into his grand 
first-class, so jumped in next to me. I really thought he was 
going to speak to me to-night, but I stared hard at my paper, 
you may be sure. But, if you please, when we got on the plat¬ 
form, those wretched young Mitchells were there laughing—and 
at me I’m sure.” 

" Really ! the manners of some people,” ejaculated Mrs. 
Hiyes. “ But, never mind ! Sarah ! Sarah’s forgot the cruet.” 

" All of which requires further explanation. Sarah was the 
gfeuftral-servant, and incapable ; and owing to wages, size of house 
ahd quality of her employers, had no intention of being anything 

‘ Mrs. Hayes had once been a Post Office lady and so met Mr. 
Hayes, the son of-, but he never referred to his father, so per¬ 

haps we had better not do so either ; thp important event of their 
meeting took place, however, when he was in his first post. This 
had been in a drysaltery-business—^wholesale of course—^but since, 
thepady had retired on a pension and Mr. Hayes found a more. 
lu^Vative appointment as a buyer, or something, for a West 
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End firm ; they had married and set up housekeeping, and in a 
really decent suburb. 

Now the change in circumstances, and the first experience of 
married life with its possibilities, charmed them into taking an 
intense interest in the affairs of their fellow-creatures. Mrs. 
Hayes, with the luxury of a servant, had plenty of time to consult 
the local directory, and with feminine skill had nearly established 
the identity of every respectable man and woman in the place. 
She knew who the lady seen at Church wearing the badly-trimmed 
hat was, also why the husband was not seen there ; the connection 
between the stockbroker’s clerk and the gentleman living at the 
large corner-house, and very many other most interesting details. 

All such things she found out readily enough and discreetly 
kept her own early associations—not to mention her husband’s— 
quite in the back-gro\ind ; but so magnified the importance of 
Mr, Hayes’ responsibilities and position that the curate’s wife 
had called upon her ; and there was already a strong probability 
of other honours following shortly. 

But suburban-life has its difficulties. 

Recently, to the interest of everyone, another Mr. Hayes came 
to live in this respectable neighbourhood, whereby arose both con¬ 
fusion and trouble. 


Now Mr. Hayes—our Mr. Hayes—was Mr. Elphinstone 
Hayes, and the new arrival was Mr. Robert Sigismund Hayes. 
But trades-pcople made mistakes and sent bills to the wrong 
houses; postmen blundered too, and left letters at No. 5, Myrtle 
Villas that ought to have been delivered at 14,Palmcrstone Avenue#: 


And, worse than this, the local newspaper, in reporting a concert, 
where Mr. Elphinstone with much effort sang two songs, without 
being asked to give a third, attributed the dire performance, and 


in complimentary terms, to the perfectly innocent Robert Sigis¬ 
mund. If ever a silly thing was done, our Mr. Hayes was blamed, 
and some really meritorious actions were credited to the othQtt' 
man, whilst in addition a large number of occurrences, of whic^; 
neither man was guilty, had been brought home to the unoffend4' 
ing Elphinstone Hayes of 14, Palmerstone Avenue. It really wi^ 
not fair. 

“All because he pays more rent for his house, I suppd^^l,^ 
growled Elphinstone, “and goes up to tow'n with a first;^ 


season.' 
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Yes/' lisped Mis Hayes, “and you forget also his wife was 
the daughter of the Craigs, who arc connected with the Open- 
heimers But that is only what people say 1 wonder if it’s 
true “ 

“ Tint • C)1 (onisi it IS But tli it s no icason foi their put¬ 

ting on aiis J in ipiite suu she isn t a lady ' 

And so thiUsS wuit on 1 oi whit with imagining some 
matters, and bilicMiiu, otlicis jinking up ill kinds of floating 
gossip and, woisc tli ui anything allowing tin whole parish to 
know they were nritited this reient arinal of a man with a 
similar name and a little nnm inone^ produced a most por¬ 
tentous gnevanee 

But worse w.is to loilow One day Mrs Haves had to com¬ 
plain to the* worn ill ivlio k( pt the vegetable-shop, for her orders 
had not been attnided to 

“ Very soirj- melt tel mum, slid the woman, “ but Mr. Rad- 
dock tells me the boy took your bioceoh to tlie other house.” 

“ The othei house ' said Mis Hayes with simulated surprise 
“ Veiy Sony, I’m suie, mum , you sec the boy, he’s a new 
boy, mum, and he thought it was Myrtle Villas, mum 
“ Indeed ’’ with moit frigidity of tone 
“ Well, 1 do hope there s no offence But there, it’s not 
so bad as if it were strangers like—being in the family ” 

‘ In the family, Mis Raddoek • Good gracious • What 
can you mean 

“ Well, mum, 1 beg voiii pardon I’m sure, but Mr Raddoek 
tells me Mr Robe it Sigismund Hayes and Mr Elphmstone is 
brothers—^leastwise as tvtryone says, relations l” 

“ Brothers ' Relations • Neithmg e»f the kind • ’ 

And Mis Llphinslont tossed up her head and departed with 
this new giicvaiuc against society in geneial and the iamily at 
No. 5, Myrtle Villas, in particular 

Nor had she even the enliie satisfaction of bringing the news 
to her aggneved husband lhat very evening he returned to tell 
his wife how his own bosom fnend had told him in the tram that 
'everyone was eagei to know the truth about this relationship. 
TO further increase their wiath, it was quite certain Mr. Hayes, 
of No. 5, was responsible for making the statement himself. Did 
he not actually teU Mr Henry Wardle when walking up from the 
stjsttion ? And Mr Wardle had told the bosom fnend's fellow- 
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clerk, and so he could have no hesitation in confiding tho whole 
matter to Mr. Elphinstone Hayes at the eailiest moment possibh' 

“ Really, this is more than flesh and blood can stand !” ciii d 
Mrs. Hayes. 

“Always thought he was that kind ol man,” said her hus¬ 
band. “ Thank Heaven for one thing, my deal, he isn’t any it 
lation. I wouldn't own him if he weie. Ihil how (an we stop 
this kind of thing ?” 

“ How indeed ! People will talk <ind il’s hardly n case for a 
S(^icitor, is it, Elphinstone ?” 

“ Well, hardly ” 

He had now revived himself with his evening meal, and was 
half beginning to think that on the whole they weie making fools 
of themselves. 

“ And theie’s anothei thing I lieaid to-day !” continued the 
lady, 

“ Oh, what ?” 

“ Why, Mrs. Miles tells me tliej' have just started using <i 
crest on their notepaper. Fancy ! Aren't they coming out!” 

“Oh well, I don’t mind—f believe yon can buy lliesu 
things.” 

Not quite rert.im now whethci to be (loss with his wife, or 
^the other Mr. Hayes, or to be cheerful again, lie threw himself 
into an armchair. But just then the girl Sarah appeared, and 
with intelligence to further evcite them 

“ A gentleman to sec you. Sir 1” 

“ What is his name ?” 

Sarah was red and confused, for in addition to her knowledge 
of local gossip, she was an accomplished eavesdropper. 

“ Please, Sir, it’s—it’s your—well, no, Sii—it’s Mr. Hayes— 
the one from No. 5, Myrtle Villas •” 

“ Mr. Hayes !” cried Elphimstone, and almost too loudly, for 
the other was in a room, the wall of which was thin. “ Good 
Heavens ! Has he really had the audacity ! ]\Iy dear, T can't 
see him, can I ?” 

“Certainly not!” 

“Go and tell him—” 

Sarah prepared loi an exit. 

“ Tell him your master has a bad headache,” said her 
tress with that smartness upon which she prided herself, but, 
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second thoughts—for she was brimful of curiosity, and not nearly 
so angry as she meant to appear—added ; 

“ No, come back, Sarah !” 

I Say I’m too busy,” lamely said the master. 

Perhaps another time,” suggested the mistress. 

^ “ No, come back, Sarah ! That is not firm enough, my deai 

^ay I really cannot sec him 1” 

“Unless it’s really very in gent,” added the diplomatic Mrs. 
Hayes—Come back, Sarah !” 

But this time Sarah, unable to resist the temptation of giviifg 
a message which, with ai)])ropiiate tone and manner, might be 
quite telling, had dejiaitccl 

The door being Ic'ft wide open as usual, they had the doubt¬ 
ful satisfaction of hearing their orders carried out, and ^much 
♦emphasis given to the woids ‘ leally ’ and ‘ Ctinnot.’ Then they 
listened very haul 

No angry letort • No, only a pleasant laugh and \’oice which 
'Said: 


“ Never mind, il Mr. Hayes is so busy, I do not wish to 
disturb liim. Just tell your master the matter is somewhat 
important, but a letter will do 1 have no doubt.” 

<• And after another cheery laugh and ‘ Good-evening,’ they 
heard the fionl door close. 

y “ Well, 1 sliould have liked—” said Mis Hayes , “ well, 
S£tra,h !” for the giil appeared once moie. 

“ Please, mum, he’s gone*!” 

“ Bother the man,” said our Mi. Haves. "He’s no good 
s,]Oyway.” 

And it was Sarah’s evening out, so Mis. Paddock had that 
light full possession of the lacts which she ictailed to the 
jU^tchells’ servant as follows — 

^ “ It was all along of them broccoli, and as Saiah says, the 
called to explain, and Mr. Hayes, that’s her master, 
he was damned if he would see him—the very woids he used 
h -f*and the other he goes off in a toweling passion, a nice pair 1 
think 1” ' 

le bosom friend also had to be informed in the morning, 
^0 he was able to give a succinct account of the affair with 
own variations, somewhat like this ;— 

“ Elpbinstone Hayes knew all about it, but the other 
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fellow denied emphatically that he had ever spread the report 
of his being any relation, and accused Elphinstone of trying to 
claim relationship—and,—Well, you know what he is,” he added, 
” he’s just mad because he can’t get into society, and no one 
will have anything to do with him.” 

This, with additions, soon grew into a definite statement 
that a libel action was pending, and at the next meeting of the 
‘’Ladies’ Sewing-Party,” when Mrs. Robert Sigismund Hayes 
appeared in a really tasteful costume, one lady after noticing it, 
felt it her duty to condole with her. 

“ So veiy unpleasant for you, 1 am sure, this unfortunate 
affair, 1 am so sorry for you.” 

After which, to the surprise and scandal of everyone, Mrs. 
Robert Sigismund smiled sweetly, bowed to the assembly, and 
prepared to leave the room. Her would-be dignified retreat 
was, however, spoilt, lor, being seized with an uncontrollable fit 
of laughter, she endeavoured to disguise it by half stuffing a 
pocket handkerchief into her mouth, a proceeding which justified 
all the ladies in going home to tell their husbands that she had 
burst into tears and left the house without daring to say “ Good¬ 
bye ” to anyone. 

But terrible as all this might be, it gave our Mr. Hayes the 
position of an injured hero. He was the most talked-of man in 
the place and as innocent as the curate’s baby. 

The very next morning at breakfast, Sarah proudly brought 
him a letter. 

“ What is the letter ?” queried his wife, lor Mr. Hayes looked 
startled even before opening it. 

“ It’s from a lawyer!” 

” Good gracious, Elphinstone !—not about the wretch who 
called the other night ? Read it, can’t you !” 

But Mr. Hayes was reading it, and the effect upon him was 
such that there was no possibility of it being read aloud. So 
Mrs. Hayes had to come round and look over his shoulder. 

The letter was as follows :— 

Chichestek, February 20th, 19-^^ 
” Dear Sir, t*L- 4 


‘iV 


Greenstreet v. Merton. 

“ We are indebted to your cousin Mr. R. Sigismund 
fpi^ ypur address, and have to report that the petition—arii ^ 
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out of the above—came before Mr. Justice Methuen on the 16th 
inst., when all parties were represented by Counsel, and after 
.some argument, the Judge made an order for division and payment 
out of the Fund in Court, Tlie costs of nil parties were direc¬ 
ted to be taxed, between solicitor and client, and paid out of the 
Fund, together with the duty, if an\, beioie division. 

The Judge directed divisic>n of the Fund on the basis that 
one moiety of the fund goes to the Cioxtons and the other to the 
Hayes family—being the smviving desreiidaiits of the said Alger¬ 
non Merton. 

“ It will also interest you to learn that whereas one of Mr. 
Merton’s daughteis had three sons, one of vhoni died and left a 
Will bcquc'athmg '* to \onr uncle, thc^ fatlier of Mr. Sigismund 
Hayes, but cmlx' ’ to yout fathei tlu‘ said R. Sigismund Hayes 
being of opinion that your uncU‘ could not have foreseen the 
effect this bccpiest would have* upon the division of the above- 
named Fund, wishc's us to inform von that ho will waive all claim 
to this extra share, which, togethei with your own, we shall be 
pleased to foiwaicl as soon as we are in a position so to do. 

Yours faithfully. 

Firth, ClolTtH and Hlaton.” 


To Elphinstone Hayes, Esc] , 

14, PalmcTstoiu Avenue, 

Crampton. 

^ Good Heavens !” ciicd Elphinstone. “ Why, I never knew 
his existence.” 

** And is he the man really gasped the lady. 

** The man we refused to see the other night.” 

After a pause, Mis. Haves venture d as a stepping-stone to 
^vi^metbing like an apologetic attitude. 

noticed he had a pleasant voice, Hut, surely, he won’t 
:^Vi0 Up his legal rights. I nevei heard of such a thing. Is it 

f ssible he is a man like that ?” 

’ So the lawyers say.” 

,|^And we would not see him, and'everyone knows about it. 
,WhW' evej: shall wc do ? TJiink of all the scandal and trouble 
^*4hat has been going on all this time. Poor Mrs. Sigismund! 
i'Ho wonder she cried at the Sowing Party ; only think of it !”vi 
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“ Not a bit of it, my dear. Think of the money for one 
thing.” , * 

He was practical. And think of the fun we shall have out 
of all the talkative gossips ol the place. No one ever had a betteV 
chance. I’ll be a reformer and make them all sit up now ; see if 
I don't!” 

And think of it they did, and after destroying much note- 
paper in trying to draft a suitable e]Hslle; succeeded at last in 
stating what they now thought oi this long-lost cousin Mr. R, 
Sigismund Hayes. 


\R\N([S (iCLDART, 

England. 
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The battle of Verdun is fought with unabated deter¬ 
mination on botli sides Heavy bombardments. 
The War. murderous curtains of fiie, taking and retaking 
of trenches, with heavy casualties —these were 
reported throughout the month from the Western front 
The Allies would appear now to be as well supplied with 
munitions as the enemy : England has at last passed a 
compulsory recruitment law, and some months hence, 
when the Allies attain a marked superiority in men as 
. well as munitions over the enemy, a big offensive will be 
undertaken. The Kaiser is said to have represented to 
President Wilson that the contemplated “ revenge will 
be useless, and a champion of humanity like the head 
of the United States Government will do a real service 
; by inducing the Allies to tieat for peace The Pope 
was reported to have addressed the President on the same 
I question, but that report was subsequently changed to the 
effect that he had addressed the Kaiser on the submarine 


^qpestion. The firmness of the United States Government 
I'om the duty of Germany to respect the principles of 


lintemational law in submanne warfare seems to have 
pjroduced some effect Eriors were admitted, compensa- 
pfon for injury to American lives was promised, and the 
*,|3jiomulgation of fresh instructions to submarine com- 
'ijoanders was announced. Since then the average num- 
of merchantmen sunk has declined, and greater care 
Bppears to have been taken in the saving of lives. In 
ffix^l^nd it has been announced that in view the* 

^bgress made m shipbuil&ng, the merchant fleet has. 
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not materially suffered by the submarine warfare Mr. 
Balfour has assured the public that the bombardment of 
Lowestoft and Yarmouth must have been intended to 
deceive the disloyal Irish, and the German fleet will not 
again venture on such foolhardy enterprises. Zeppelin 
raids continue and the instruments ol mischief are now 
and then brought down. These attacks on the civilian 
population have nf)t weakened the national resolve to 
fight until victory is secured. Though the war expen¬ 
diture still stands at five millions sterling a day, British 
financiers are said to be of opinion that the United 
Kingdom can bear the strain longer than Germany. While 
President Wilson is not yet reported to have sounded the 
Allies on the tc-rms of peace, American newspai)er inter¬ 
viewers have been busy, and to one of them Earl Grey is 
reported to have expressed himself more strongly and 
uncompromisingly than Mr Asquith How wars can be 
prevented in future is difficult to divine ; but that the 
Allies will not de.-^ist as long as the appearance of victory 
is not on their side, looks certain 

A German offensive is reported from the Eastern front, 
but not on a large scale. II preparations for a naval 
attack on Riga are alleged, British submarines are also 
said to be active in the Baltic. Germany threatened long 
ago that the economic distress brought about by the 
British blockade will first tell on the prisoners of war. 
To what extent these threats are carried out, seems 
uncertain, though barbarous treatment oi prisoners is 
reported. At the earnest request of the Russian Govern-^ 
ment on behalf of Russian prisoners, Sweden is said td^ 
have exported large quantities of foodstuffs to Germanjji 
Will not the German population derive even more benefit 
from this supply, which might have been primarily intehdl 
ed to relieve the hardship of Russian prisoners ? 
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In the Southern theatre Greece persisted in disallowing 
the transport of Serbian troops over her railways to 
Salonika, and they will be transported by sea. On the 
Italian front no marked progress has been achieved on 
either side. In Asia Minor the Russians appear to be 
spreading towards Mesopotamia so as to join hands with 
the British, and tlie piogiess west of Trcbizond was not 
appreciable during the month One day it is reported 
that thousands of Tuiks aiid Bulgars arc about to be 
transported to the Western fioiit, and another day we are 
{old that large numberh of Germans and Austrians have 
arrived to help the Tuiks. If aeroplanes have dropped 
bombs on Cano, it is clear that the Central Powers are 
freely supplying Turks with men and munitions, and the 
Russian advance m Asia Minor docs not deter the Turks 
from menacing Egypt, though their attacks have all been 
repelled. Rumania is still on the fence and will not perhaps 
intervene as long as Greece keeps herself out of the war, 
Spain has shown no inclination to abandon her neutrality. 
'A large number of Spanish patriots have expressed their 
sympathy with Great Britain, so that they cannot be 
suspected of pro-German proclivities. 

There was a time in this country when the mere 
prestige of the British name was a valuable 
of political asset. Historians of the Sepoy Mutiny 
of 1857 have remarked that the loss of that 
f] prestige in an earlier Afghan war encouraged 

tihe disaffected leaders to cherish vague hopes of success 
S9 their enterprise. We are told nowadays that prestige 
s a mere fetish, and perhaps 'as a fact it does count for 

B Ii with the educated classes. The totally uneducated 
w next to nothing about the Government's strength, 
urces and responsibilities. It is the half-educated. 


^ > 

rjie Fall 
^ Kilt. 
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who know something about the nations of the world and 
their military and political affairs, as explained in the 
newspapers, that form their opinions most readily and 
are easily led away. In their case prestige is not negh 
gible, and an event like the surrender of the British 
garrison at Kut is to be deplored more for the eflcct i1 
must produce on the imagination and judgment of th( 
half-educated in India than for the influence* it is likely 
to have on the course of the war in Mesopotamia. At a 
time when Germans are said to be ailiving for the 
defence of Baghdad and for an invasion of Egypt, the 
exit of nine thousand men from the stage is a mislortunc 
of some magnitude, but larger numbers have been captur¬ 
ed in othei theatres by the Allies as well as the enemy 
As commercial men are engaged in discussing what will 
happen after the war, othcis ma}?^ try to imagine what 
the six thousand Indian prisoners may say to their friends 
when they retuni fiom their captivity after the war—^not 
to speak of the wounded who return to their homes from 
other places. Fortunately the suirender was not due to 
the enemy's supeiioiity in any respect, but to rashness 
in undertaking an impossible task, and to floods and 
storms and other adverse influences What could be more 
unlucky than that the ship which was carrying supplies 
at great risk should have run aground just four miles 
from the scene of impending starvation ? It has been 
suggested that the floods arc not natural, and there 
must be sluices which the enemy can contiol and open 
as in Belgium, so as to flood a place occupied by hostile 
troops. In one way or another that thc?-*'' ^ ^ 

and the relieving force did not know all the 
the naviption of the Tigris, seems ckai enough, and tM 
recollections of travellers, who arc brushing up t^™ 
memories after the event, are not of much avail, jThffi 
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advance to Baghdad is said to have been suggested at first 
by General Nixon, and it was approved by all military 
authorities both in England and in India. How could 
these pretend to know more than the man on the spot ? 
Politically the bold stop was desirable, and it may be 
compared with the' dcspatcli of soldiers from England to 
Antwerp to please fhe Belgians, and of the expedition to 
Gallipoli to please Russia. The advance towards Baghdad 
must have been welcomed by the Russians, and His 
Majesty's minister^ must have lejoiced that the military 
authorities favoured the plan. The hard things that have 
been said of Ihe Goveniment of India and its late popular 
head are not, therctore, (luite deserved. It is easy 
enough to assd-l now that barges could be built in India, 
,and perhaps they would have been supplied if the res¬ 
ponsible men on the s])ot had asked for them. It can¬ 
not be seriously contended that as soon as the w^ar broke 
out Lord Hardmge should have secured the services of 
experts in tlic navigation of the Tigris to advise him in 
the event of a decision to stmd an expedition to Baghdad. 
Much has been said in England in ciiticism of the failure 
of medical reliel, of commissariat and tiansport arrange¬ 
ments. The question is whether the authorities in 
'England warned the Government of India of what would 
expected from it. Lord Hardinge was no doubt 

E dousto be as serviceable as possible to the Empire, 
i if he took some great risks he erred in very distin- 
shed company. 



some of the Boer citizens should have raised the 
Standard of revolt 'on the outbreak of the war, 
was not surprising : they had recently come 
under the British Government after a war, 
ijnory of which was green in their minds 
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But that the Irish extremists should have chosen the 
present opportunity to gain their end, and that too with 
the help of Ibc enemy, is really remarkable. They have 
been united with England for centuries , they were about 
t6 get Home Rule, and the only doiibi was whether Ulster 
would have submitted. Thcic might have been sf)mo sort 
ol excuse for a recourse to arms tiiuT the war if Ulster 
resisted the scheme, though one fails to sec why the 
freedom of legislation claimed by tJie majoriiy sliould be 
denied to tlic minority, and why a part of Ireland should 
not remain aloof from the lest, if the whole ol Ireland 
may separate itself foj certain j)urp(jses from the rest of 
the United Kingdom. Tlio history ol political agitation 
in Ireland contains some black pages, but nothing could 
be blacker than th<' tieachery of those who invoked the 
intervention ol Germany when the Empire was engaged 
in a struggle lor life. That a^. many as eleven thousand 
volunteers should have joined them is really extraordinary, 
though they formed a traction of the total number of 
national volunteers The rev(dt has bc<m quickly and 
vigorously put down. Some* of the leaders have been exe¬ 
cuted or sentenced to imprisonment, hundreds have been 
deported to England as prisoners. That a movement so 
wide spread should not have attracted the attention of the 
Government is incredible. Mr. Birrell must have known 
V what was going on beneath the surface, but he thought 
that during war time the country must i)rcsent a united 
front to the enemy. He admitted that he had committed 
an error of judgment and he resigned. The public ‘ 
generally demands someone’s head on a charger when* 
it is taken by surprise by a great misiortune. But 
may well ask what the Irish Secretary should have 
if he had known more of the secret movement. It'M 
•doubtful whether his information would ha,ve 
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sufficiently precise to take adequate precautions for the 
protection of public buildings and for the prevention of 
other disturbances of the peace. Whether authorities 
were remiss in their duty, and the system of administra¬ 
tion was sufficumtly perfect to disclose' dangers in time, 
will be known iK'reaftei when the investigation by Lord 
Hardinge’s committee is finished. But supposing 
Mr. Birrcll had taken vigorous steps against the leaders 
on the information in his possession, would it not have 
caused a conflagiation, and uould not the public have 
blamed him foj enibaiiassing the Government by raising 
a domestic storm at a time when the whole country had 
to present a united fi out to the enemy ? What would 
Mr. Redmond have said in that case When a German 
cruiser arrived with thousands of iifles and plenty ol 
ammunition, and w^hen the rebels fired on soldiers and 
caused damage to jiublic buildings, no doubt remained as 
to the aims, the extent, and the piogress oi the move¬ 
ment, and the mouths of the would-be critics were shut. 
If Mr. Birrell had intervened at an eailier stage when 
the evidence ol seditious activity was less cleai, perhaps 
he would have been denounced as a tactless alarmist. 


The British public does not like to listen to alarmists, 
who distillb its peace of mind, and hence the initial 


unpreparedness in the present wai It begins to bestir 
itself after the alaims aic lealised. Mi Redmond’s 
jpDsition and conduct maj be compared with what we see 
in this country [Tc is one of the repicsentatives of the 


topple, and as such did he know" what was brewing ? 
|le$^^also the represcntati\'(*s of the people confidently 
that the anarchists are less than a handful and 
to^^with no sympathy from' the public at large. 

are deprecated and ridiculed, until at last when 
mur4crs and dacoities aie committed, the police are' 
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blamed for inefficiency. It appears that false reports 
about compulsory recruitment swelled the ranks of the 
seditionaries, and yet Mr. Redmond wanted the Bill to 
apply to Ireland as well. Here we find leaders o( tin 
people confidently asserting that millions of recruits could 
be enlisted for the army, and if tbeii voluntai y services 
were accepted, compulsory recruitment would not at afi 
be necessary in England The Mesopotamian campaign 
has shown that if for success wo rely on incie numbers, 
the recruits will be delivered into the hands of the enemy. 
The training and the equipment will also have to be 
undertaken by India, and apart from fighting qualities, 
the soldiers must accommodate themselves to the climate 
and other conditions of warfare on European soil. It in 
‘Ireland, which supplies so many soldiers to the army, 
patriotism and military fervour aic not enough to make 
compulsion safe, one may easily imagine the limits within 
which voluntary partiality lor military service can be 
relied on to supply the number ol Indian soldiers necessary 
to overcome the Austro-German million'^. There seems 
to be no foundation for the statement that information 
about the Irish insuirection was at first not freely supplied 
to India. The example of the disloyal Irish patriots is 
certainly very bad, and it is difficult to conceive how 
the reality about their doings could be worse than t^c 
accounts that were telegraphed to India. 

To discuss what should be done aftci the war ^ may 

sound at the present stage like counting 

V After the the chickens before they aie Jiatched. Like 

War* everything else, however, the war must come 

to a close sooner or later, and it seems to b<Si 

assumed in commercial circles that the terms of th^ 

. 1 
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peace, whatever they may be as regards sovereignty 
over territory, the building of fleets, indemnity, 
and other political questions, will not interfere with 

the liberty of -any nation to legulatc Us own com¬ 
merce. Every nation at piescnt engaged in the war will 
try to lecover from its effects as quickly as possible 
by expanding its trade and impio\ mg its iiidustiies Plans 
aie, thciefore, being maUii(‘c1 for an mdustiial and com¬ 
mercial war to follow the ('Uablisliment of peace The 
Allies aie togcthoi considcnng how they may keep out 
their piescnt eiumu's iiom the rommeicial ^idvantages in 
their dominions vvliich eniuhed the conspirators against the 
peace of Europe and enabled them to stai t the disastrous 
war. If tlic Allies establish a Customs Union, it is believed 
by many tlut the iieutiaK will join it, and tlie present ener 
mies only will be left out Bt skUs the commeicial advan 
tages to be deiived fiom the Union, political benefits are 
also expected \ nioie ellettive lemedy loi aggressive 
militaiism tlian punishment by the swoid is believed to be 
the imposition of a supei-tax, a soit of comiiK rcial ostra¬ 
cism, which will bung the militaiists to then sen' es It looks 
like a good plan, but how it will woik m piacticc remains 
to be -.een Ccitain dchnite suggestions made by Cham- ,, 
bers of Ccanmince may be noticed It has been suggested, 
example, that aliens should not be allowed to trade 
^ithin the Empire without a license, that the piesent enemy 
bations should be placed at a special disadvantage in ex- 
'-ardsing then piivih'ges, that ownership of land, banking, h 
minipig concessions, contiacts with Government, employ- 
ment under Government, and cdl such privileges 
should be denied to Ci<M mans aii,d Austro-Hungarians, 
!Even a poll-tax on all unfriendly aliens has been 5 
recommended ; that they will be excluded froftl fj. 
Chsunbers of Commerce and social clubs may therefore be 
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taken for granted. On the general fiscal policy of the 
Empire, however, opinions differ. It is clear that the 
war has for the time being suspended all principles of 
free trade, and if the present enemies arc always to l)t‘ 
treated as such, this suspension on a largei or smaller scab* 
will have to be continued even alter they lay down theii' 
arms. The idea of perpetual enmity is i atlier appalling, 
and therefore a limited period is suggested for the enfor¬ 
cement of the various kinds of disabilities. Some would 
suggCvSt a geneiation, while others would wait and see 
whether the enemies learn a lesson and change their poli¬ 
tical ideals. It i^ held by many that the prosperity of 
every nation dc})cnds u}>on that ol its neighbours, and 
unless the Allies can b(' suie that their capacity to promote 
one another’s interc')ts will m<ike them independent of the 
well-being ol otheis, the ailili^ial devices to flourish at 
the expense of others will prove more or less suicidal. The 
question is undoubtedly veiy complicated and perhaps 
it will continue to be discusst'd foi a generation. 


^ Though controversial measures are held in abeyance 
Constitutional as far as possible during the war, the Sec- 
Questions. rotary of State has undertaken the amend¬ 
ment of certain statutes relating to India, perhaps because 
he tluiiks that the proposed clianges are not controversial. 
From the summaries of the discussions in Parliament that 
arc wired to India, the precise nature of the proposals does 
: not become sufficiently clear in time, and as the public 
mind is preoccupied with war, other topics discussed at a 
distance do not attract adequate attention. However, the|| 
political associations arc vigilant enough and they urge^' 
their objections, if they have any. It is well known thal| 
■ when the Government of India passed liom the East Indi^^ 
Company to the Crown, it was considered inexpedient tj^ 
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.^import into this country all of a sudden the various pre- 
^rogativcs of the Crown which were very incompletely 
I'known to the jieoplc. The Secretary of State in Council 
i^was placed in the j^osition ol the East India Company 
I'in respect oi his lialjilitv to be sued, and the Indian legis- 
j lature was empowered to legislate without reference to the 
. Crown’s prerogatives. Some of them are specially 
recognised by the Icgislatun^, but whtue they are not 
specifically safeguarded thev aie ignored. The executive 
Government has cornel inu's telt that a “ ])etition of right/' 
as it would Ik' called m England, would be a more 
appropriate and spec^dy method of settling a dispute 
than litigation in tlie ordinary law courts, but the law 
has not been changed Jtapixars that the Secretary of 
State proposi's to avail himself of the opportunity of con- 
'Solidating statute^ relating to India to introduce a change 
of practice at least in certain respects, and though the 
change may not place a subject in India at a greater 
disadvantage than a subject in England, the executive 
here is perhaps less trusted than in England and the 
safeguard of an appeal to the law courts ajipears to many 
'as essential. ^ 

Another pioposed measure is to throw the services in 
British India open to the subjects of Native States and to 
appoint Indian noblemen tiom tliose States to the legisla¬ 
tive councils of British Inrlia Considering how freely 
British Indian subjects arc imported into the services of 
the Native States, lew can object to the proposed return 
iif the compliment. Pci haps it is feared in certain ; 
qdatters, however, that the ideals acknowledged in thci^ 
Native States with respect to 'the rights of subjects arc 
lower than those that find favour in British India, and/ 
that advice from the backward parts of the Empire wilh, 
only retard progress. It is equally probable that the lessons;/ 
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learnt in British India will change the ideals of the Native 
States and give an impetus to progress there. There is 
no reason to suspect that the Government’s object is to 
hamper the march in British India and not to accelerate 
it in Native India. It is certainly desirable that all 
parts of the Indian Empire, wliethcT under Native or 
British rule, should march abreast ot one another and 
should learn to feel an identity of interest and aspiration. 
If this be the view of the Indian Rulers themselves, the 
arguments in favour of the proposed measures receive 
fresh support. 

±.±±±± 

In the opinion of many, educational institutions in 
India should be so well equipped that no 
European Indian should find it necessary to go to Europe 
'Training, ffjj advanced instruction in any subject, unless 
it be for practical training in science and the 
industries. A long time must elapse before the European 
standards can be attained in India, and at present the 
Government encourages students to go to Europe by 
ofj^ering scholarships. Seventeen scliolarsliips have up to 
date been sanctioned from the Imperial revenues—ten of 
them are technical scholarships awarded to statutory 
natives of India ; two may be held at the English univer¬ 
sities ; two, are awarded for the study of oriental languages; 
one is reserved for a male student, another for a female 
student of the domiciled community ; and recently one 
has been sanctioned for an Indian woman graduate. The 
amounts of these varied from £150 to £200 annually until 
last month. The limit in certain cases has now been, 
raised to £250. The invidious distinction made between 
Indians and Europeans in the educational service is likely 
to be formally abolished after the publication of tjie^ 
report of the Public Services Commission : the Govern^ 
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ment of Bengal has practically decided to abolish it at 
the Calcutta Presidency College. Soine are of opinion 
that Indians cannot be employed in the diffusion of 
European culture unless they have received a European 
training. Apart from cuUure, it must be admitted 
that many branches of h^armng are better cultivated 
in Europe than m Jndia 

If it be true tliet European civilians in India at the 
])resent da}’' have less leisure and less inclina- 
Uterary tion foi oiiental study and research than their 
Activity, predecessors, there are at least some brilliant 
exceptions to tlie rule*. None has displayed 
a keener interest in the histor}^ and the folklore 
of western India than Mr. C. A. Kincaid and none has 
made more charming and instructive contributions to the 
literature on these subjects than he His “ Tale of the 
Tulsi Plant and other Studies ” lias passed through a 
fresh edition and may be had from Messis. Taraporevala 
Sons & Co., Bombay. 

A staff officer ot the Salvation Aimy alleges in a 
little book of constructive criticism that a spirit of mate¬ 
riality is creeping into that great movement. His mean¬ 
ing seems to be that some officei s care a little too much for 
email additions to their salary and comfortable dwellings. 
They are human, and we are not told that such apprecia¬ 
tion of the things of the world is carried to excess by a 
large number. 


iAr. Maneckji B Pitikwalla, the author of this interesting 
^ and instructive book, is a student of the Zoroastrian 
religion who has studied Zoroastrianism not from 
* the translation of the Scriptures, but from the 
Scriptures themselves. He has studied Avesta and Pehlavi 
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in one of our local Madicssas and has continued Ins studu in 
the subject with great diligence Again, as the Piincipal of a 
Parsec High School at Poona, he comes into close contut with 
Parsce students desnous of knowing something nioic of the 
elements of then leligion With these qu ilituations Mi Pitha 
walla has pie pared his book iindti notice Its object is two-lold 
to educate the using generation in the pimciples of llieii religion 
and to supply them with matcii.il loi iiselul leading On the 
whole, the book furnishes an mteiestmt^ collet lion of vaiious 
matters foi c\cn a giown up Paistc to eiijoj, It will supply much 
valuable infoimation c\i n to non-Zoio isti lans who dcsiu to know 
something about ZoiOi stiianism Ihe second cliaptci of the 
book embodies raieful gleanings fiom the dilteient pails of the 
.Zoioastiian scrijitiiies which could serve the piiipost of hymns 
To inteicsl his youn^, icadcis Mi Pithawalla has tiied to give 
in the book something of evciything hoi example he has given 
facsimile specimens of old Avest.i-Pchlavi wiitings, and eiintifoiui 
inscnptions of Daijiis the (neat, and some ancient coins. Tl’e 
author stems to have taken gieit pains ovci this little volume" 
and dcsfivts well of the community Ihe book will serve as a 
useful and most .i(iej)tablt pii/t book in man> a Parsec 
school 


" Under ihe German Ban in Ahact and Lorraint/* by Miss 
A Book of M Betham-Edwards, is a book of me morics of 

Pleasant “ leisureIv \isits paid at considerable intervals to 

Memories. Alsace and annexed portion of Leuraiiie *' from 

1871 tp the present day The pic tines of tlie pea^-anf life in 

its peaceful sin roundings, " the women sittine at the^n little 
gardens at needle-work the children liotting off to school, the 
men busv in their respective callings No povcity, no dirt, 
no drunkenness, no discontent, cheerfulness, cleanliness, and 
good clothes, is everybody's portion,” are like glimpses from 
a pastoral Arcadia 

The leadei is introdue ed to M Menier of chocolate fame^ 
a great captain of industry who looks after his colony of worketS«i 
like a patnarch and presides over a “ community of workih^' 





Mieople whose toil is lightened and elevated, whose daily portion 
l^s;; made hopeful, reasonable and happy by an ever active 
l^ympathy and benevolence rarely found allied." 

& We travel on with Miss Betham-Edwards, through a land 
libwing at every turn with fruitfulness and plenty. There 
|$;re flowers and gardens and verdant slopes sprinkled with white 
'Villas and “ loveliest little lakes from which rise gently fir- 
ij^lad heights." It is this land of enchantment and poetry that 
^tiffered the humiliation of annexation, a humiliation never 
fiforgotten. “ By the rivers of Babylon there we sat down, yea, we 
'wept when we remembered Zion." So do the people of Alsace and 
Lorraine weep when they think of their sundered motherland. " A 
gnemorable scene took place," writes the veteran novelist, “ our 
'ji^dlady entered wearing native costume of Alsace familiarised 
;|b, all travellers in Paps, by the marble figure facing the Place 

Iffi la Concord_A visitor flew to the piano and struck a familiar 

||bte, the opening bar of an Alsatian dance.Then ensued a 

^cene of indescribable enthusiasm... .Emotion knew no bounds., 
^;.The scene begun so vivaciously ended in a demonstration of 
^passionate sorrow...." It is evident that the present war was 
inevitable. The people of France talked of revenge not without 
tbason. They are fighting to-day with a grim determination to be 
||>le to sing again in the streets of Strasburg—the cradle of 
^^^arseillaise "—its old immortal strains. The fields of France 
Flanders are flowing vith human blood, and in the days to 
i^iiae will^ colour the heart of the rose and a myriad flowers, but 
Vi^ill the memory of these days ever fade from the minds of men ? 


^¥ho can say ?' 

It seems as if the primitive war-fever changes altogether the 
jipue of things. Men are marching in droves to face the fierce- 
a;n<I violence of battle. Women who would cling to their 
©.:^rs,-steadfastly even beyond the gates of death are sending 
®b^J;;and their sons and brothers, the light and joy of their s!: 

face the storm of destruction on earth, in the air, and 
jp,db'rl;;;the deeps of moaning seas. They unconsciously prove 
'faith. , They love something more subtle and enduring than 
hejimere; clayey envelope which might be shattered at any 
p;)men^iA^ The homes and hearts and hearths are being laid -; 
Ij^plat^^nd yet men fight on, they know not why, driven by . 
flime tmlmown power to their doom. The treachery of war has 
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betrayed humanity. It seems as if the malignant powers of 
nature, so powerfully portrayed by Algernon Blackwood in his 
stories, have swept over the most progressive parts of cartli, 
stirring nations into madness of depredation. The dreams of a 
world-state and the promise of ultimate unity arc banished; men 
are engaged in a wild welter of destruction. The old saw 
holds true— 


War begets Poverty, 

Poverty, Peace, 

Peace begets Riches; 

Fate will not cease. 

Riches beget Pride, 

Pride is war’s ground 
War begets Poverty, 

So the world goes round. 

Is war a biological necessity—tlie continuous conflict between 
spirit and matter in which individual life does not count ? 


.... Life is but a day, 

A fragile dew-drop in its upward way. 


The war is perhaps symptomatic of the conflict of the human 
spirit forever seeking to free itself from the thraldom of forces 
'*bred in the bosom of savage earth, fierce and violent and 
uncontrolled. If man mastered the primitive passions and 
acquired sanity and sense, what a paradise this earth might 
be ! 

Deep down somewhere in this book of memories Miss Betham- 
, Edwards is asking the eternal questions : Why such a God-blessed 
I land as Alsace Lorraine should be laid waste by men, and all'the 
1 chances of beautiful days and high joys turned into desolate 
I despair ? 

Human affairs sway at dizzy heights. The war may bring 
Ithe healing of the nations or shatter the dream of future fulfilment..;- 
|The world war will spell the answer for the generations to come. 

Miss Betham-Edwards’ book is a perfect Cameo of rax^j 
lvalue, written with her usual lightness of touch and grace qf^i 
^tyle^ and in some subtle mysterious manner, takes the 
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deeper things, to discords of idcc and culture and the destiny of 
man. 


A Great Success, (Siujfli .md Eldei) is a title that would 
Mrs. Hum- havt botn soim \\h<it nsky ni most cases. A story 
phrey Ward’s by the binioii .inthoi of Robot Llsmerc could not 
New Novel. undi i aii} < lu umstcuices ]uovok( the ciiticisin 
—"Whdt d misnoniti i ' Of lion feu novelists can so much be 
* averred! 

It is ,ilso a lid]>])> uKimistdiue that Mis. Humphicy Ward 
hasescheuid the timbit—tnd dh(dd> hatkneyed subject—the 
War! A fiiK aitislit sinst and an iminenst knowledge of 
men, uomdi and tlmi s hi\e (iiablecl h(i to dispcn'-e with the 
topic uppermost lo-da\. hoi icadcis innmmiabie, heicin will 
lie the magnetism of lui book, lliest biilliant pages transport 
us for a biief wink Iiom .iwfiil ualilit'- to iioimal human exis¬ 
tence, with its tdiigk of tonllictun* passions and mtcicsts, its 
alternating tiagedy .uid romedv, its inexhaustible vaiicty of 
circumstanees and chai ac II i 

'fhero aie some who piefei Mis Iliimphiey Ward's later to 
her earlier woiks. I, foi one. audaciously like Ibc Case of 
Richard McynellimiLli better than Robot Ehmoi but J did not 
read the famous Oxfoid story when all the woilcl was talking 
about it. 1 always wait till a "best sellei " is well seasoned 
bt'fore pciusal. And when 1 took that one in hand, it was years 
after issue. 

A Great Success is piinidiily of two women and a man, 
Lady Dunstable, a soeiely hostess, " who had been dandled on the 
knees of every Prime Minister since her biith," and who has 
been* favoured alike by natmc and fortune, forms a sinking 
contrast to the commonplace but; by no means unintelligent 
little wife of a genius now' altaiiimg fame, or perhaps we should 
say notoriety. For a genius, at least, Arthur Meadows passes, 
although of the unimaginative order. His special gift was that 
of exposition and elocution, in other words, he was a lecturer. 
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His second and lliird lectures on Lord George Bcntinck and on 
Palmerston and Lord John Rusacl had taken th<' public b> 
storm. “London was by now”—should a writer ol Mi". 
Humphrey Ward's weight use the expicssion “ by now ” ? - 
“fully aware that it possessed in Aithui Meadows a person 
capable ol painting a sines of Le Brnyert'-bki' portraits ol 
modern men.” Here I would reni iik (hat il a lc‘('ble percentage 
of a London lecturer’s audience happened to be' acquainted with 
the subtle Fivndi i iiigramiuatul, they would not foi a moment 
make such a comiiaiisoii. This, howevei, by (ho way. The 
lectures had “c,night on ” and the imjxcunioiis husbind and 
wife see visions oi world-wide renown—and what is d(‘arer to 
poor Doris Meadows—sohinc^. llei heap oI unpaid honsi'hold 
bills will be cleared of! ’ To be talked ol was also to beir 
drawn into l.ady Dunstables Hide—a <oiisideration tickling 
Mcadow'’s vaiiit\. I lie [laii aic' at once invited to the grc*nt 
lady’s country hoiM loi a w\( k-( nd to meet “ <i diplomat or two, 
the Home Secrctaiy, fiiiuial llidii'ii, and peihaps some others,” 
and in a postsciipt Dom" is I'lked to send woul wdidheror no 
she will take a maid. 

And partly to biibe her housi -p n ionr-maid into staying—as 
the young woman hul just given notici'—Jam'was taken and 
this is what happened 

As hei mislic"-s lesLed in hei looni—having been c'onducted 
thither by the ladv of tin* liouse—an agitated knock announced 
Jane, in teais. 

“Please ma’am, I’ll have to ha\e an evening dress, or I 
can’t go in to suppcT, . . Evtiy M,iid in the ’ousc, ma’am, 

’as got to dress foi -.Lijiper. Tlie Maids go m the 'ousekeepi'r’s 
room an’ they’ve all on ’em got dusst" XWiajxd oi cut square 
or something. This bl.ick diess, ma’am, won't do at all. So, 

I can’t have no suppci. I c'oiildn't fin am, ma’am, ol gom’ in 
different to the others." 

“ You silly ercatiue ! ” said Doris, springing up. “ Look 
here—I’ll lend you my spare blousi'. Yon (nn turn it in at the 
neck arid wear my white scait. \ou’ll be as smart as any of ' 
them.” 

Hardly W’as the girl gone and Doiis began to wonder “why ^ 
she had been such a fool as to bring her” when there came a 
still more disturbing reflection. From her window she saw two 
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' figtires walking—Lady Dunstable and^ Arthur! “Deep in talk 
! of course—Shaving the best of time—while I am shut up here— 
'I half past six—on a glorious evening," mused the neglected 
> :wfe, Doris. And why, she asked, had her hostess showed her 
! "into the room with a chill politeness which had said plainly 
enough—“ Here you are and here you stay—till dinner I ” 

Then came another knock and Lady Dunstable’s deputy 
came in—^the lady of uncertain age, “ kind-eyed and merry- 
mouthed " in whom the uninitiated guest had at once divined 
a possible harbour of refuge from the terrors of the situation. 

Accepting a cheery “ Come in ’’ and an arm-chair, Miss 
Field straightway made the other feel at home. " Her face 
would have suited the Muse of Mirth " wittily writes the author, 
|Mf any Muse is ever forty years of age." 

“You have never seen my cousin before?” she inquires. 
And Doris—not being an adept in the manners of good society 
answers the question with two others. “ Lady Dunstable ? Is 
she your cousin ? ” 

Miss Field nods and explains that she always spends a great 
^art of the year.here, helping the hostess in many ways. *Then 
(She describes her, j^erhaps not quite a natural thing to do under 
the circumstances. 


“Rachel" (Lady Dunstable) “is like some strong plant 
that takes all the nourishment out of the ground so that the 
jplants near it starve. She can't help it. She doesn’t mean to 
|)e,ia vampire." 

. •' Who indeed has not come in contact with such vampires— 

Jather parasites—of this ilk, men and women who, in the 
Immaterial sense, live upon others ? Not from lack of mental 


hr moral gifts does this preying instinct necessarily arise, and 
1^' Lady Dunstable’s case, power was the object, personaUinflu- 
cflice her aim. She wanted to be the centre of an envied coterie, 
l^'tiqueen it above other hostesses, to reign supreme over what > 
Ifhackeray called “ the first chop of society." /J 

' This visit opened all kinds of possibilities to both husba^ 
and Wife, to the insufferable lcctur,er with the “ Jovian h^^," 
jgqlden ’visions of success, to the well-intentioned buj^uite : 
natufaDy jealous wife, disturbing thoughts. Only Jane had 
thereby been made proud for life and for life provided with a, 
^story.' 
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The greater part of the day after returning home was spent 
in regaling Martha, the cook-gcneral, with the splendours of 
Crosby Ledgers and her own genteel appearance m the house¬ 
keeper’s room, thanks to her mistress’s blouse. 

That fateful 'Sveek-end” skilfully leads us up to a rapidly- 
developed and well-constructed plot. The first invitation is 
followed by a second, this time foi a lengthy stay at Lady 
Dunstable's, or rather Lord Dunstable’s, .Sc'otdi seat. He was 
one of those Lords of the creation who do not count. But 
although, as Doris knew well enough, sentiment counted on 
neither part of patroness or protegd, is it to be wondeiecl at that 
she grew^ sjuteful and ji'alous ? For Lady Dunstable, Meadows 
was only a trump < ard, another talked-about celebrity adding 
eclat to her house-i)arty. On the other hand, to the somewhat 
underbred lecturei “her ladyship” as he spenks of her to 
fellow-guests, w^as really an education as well as a Providence. 
Such a friend would siiiely open the way to worldly 
fortune! 

So Arthur Meadows went olf to enjoy himself in Scotland 
leaving Doris to her house-cleaning and her tradesmen’s bills. 
An income of four hundred a year cannot do duty for seven, 
and the so-called genius had ever shown a supreme contempt 
for figures. And during his st.iy {'omes the climax. 

With dramatic unexpectedness the two women exchange 
roles. The embittered, ordinary-looking and passed-over little 
wife finds herself mistress of the other’s destiny. She has it in 
her power, if not to break the heart of the brilliant worldling, at 
least to humble her to the dust. 

Here we will leave the well-planned, and unnecessary to 
add, well-told story to IVIrs. Humphrey Ward’s readers. The edge 
of their enjoyment must not be blunted by a cut-and-dry 
epitome. 

The novel abounds in vivid sketches of life and character. 

If little Mrs. Meadows’ Jane had been favoured with further op¬ 
portunities, surely her verdict upon “high life” would have ^ 
been somewhat after this fashion :— '’i 

“ My ! how vulgar them fine ladies and gents talk, to be 
sure. I never heard such. They talk of Lady So-and-So funk- .|ji 
ing it, someone likens a woman to a stuffed goose, they * 
call everything hawful, of being muffed, whatever that rnay,, 
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mean, and it is hullo this, hullo that, every moment. Well, ‘ 
I never did. That is all I can say !” 


M. BETHAM-EDV^ARDS. 
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WOMEN AND THE WORLD WAR. 


\ViL\T Women are Saving. 

"pHIS is a very terrible war. Now is the time for 
* woman to flnnv Iier^'li the true comrade of man. 

In (hTinany, fS'e wome-o a.ve armmj.; tlu'ir men for 
battle : in h'nylaiid the womeTy too, arc kniltinc;', knitting, 
knitting. How beaiuifLil is this patriotism as sliowu by 
each woman to her own country. 

We women have now found our true splicrc. Ours 
to heal tlie wounds meji has made. After this, there is 
no doubt that men will not reiuse women the suffrage, 
etc. A changed England, etc.,... .chastened by suffer¬ 
ing. .. .etc., etc., etc. 

Wjiat Women are Thinking, 


The newspapers and pul])ils are saying a great deal 
about the ])ettcr place that tins wa.r will give women,., but 
why not give them at least a little of the bclt(;r place now ? 
I notice, for instance, tiia.t wt)meji sLudeiits have just been 
disappointed by the recent decision not to Jidmit them to 
the Medical School of the Charing Cross H(»-.pital, a con-; 
cession to which they were long lookiiug for 
Royal Charter of the Hospital stops tlic iu. 
boast that they can ride a coach and home 11 
law, but that coach-ride is never taken when 


/ard. 

rough 
it is a 
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against women. We know that because of the war some 
women are earning more than ever before ; we know, 
however, that this is purely a happy accident, women 
depending Oii fluctuating circumstances, never on law, for 
their advantages On the othei hand, that many are 
sweated doiiig Government work for the men in the 
trenches A womnn was found making soldiers’ body-belts 
at XOd. a dozen, finding her own cotton. This does not 
constitute a living wage. There is an extract given in 
the New Age iii whicJi Miss MacArthur, England’s recog¬ 
nised authonlv on woman’s woilc, speaks ol wdiat girls earn 
in a munition f<u lory wliioli is a Government controlled 
workshop, 'i ]it‘so girls weie making bombs , they worked 
72 hours a week and seven days a week, they got one day 
off a month and were paid 2\d. per hour. It was in this 
factory that a minister of the Crown asked tlie workers to 
make still greater efforts. No, it wasn’t the Kaiser who 
was responsible for this bit of humour. 

Of course we hear of women doing well in war-time, 
hut that is never due to man’s sense of justice. Woman’s 
prosperity during war time is merely due to the situation. 

She is welcomed as a doctor, simply in the same spirit, 
as she was formerly welcomed as a drudge—because no 
one else can be had. Never has the woman been given 
an opening because she needs it, but because it needs her. 
Even she herself has learnt never to use the argument, 
I wanf/’ but always, “ I am wanted.” 

What Women are Saying. 

What a wicked murderer the Kaiser is ! How terrible 
{about the Lusitania ,—the poor little babies.Ill 

What Women are Thinking. 

’ Kaiser may be a murderer. We hold no brief 

^for the Kaiser : we do ndt want him as ruler, but we think 
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we hear too much about the babies lost in the Lusitania. 
Our “ mother hearts are not so very much touched. 
They have been too profoundly moved for years over the 
thousands of babies lost every year through the mere lack 
of so cheap and ordinary a thing as milk. They that 
have seen those daily shipwrecks on land think very little ot 
those that occur once in a way on sea. 

We know that Germany’s food shortage in war-time 
is the same as what England knows always in peace-time 
or at least what some thirty per cent, of her population 
know. We know that this miserable grinding-down of 
the honest poor is still England’s stupid practice. Only 
a month ago a labourer earning 22s. a week was left with 
some five or six motherless children. The State refused 
him help unless he would go into the workhouse ! And this 
is the country that dares to scream because a few children 
are killed by Zeppelin bombs. Surely, you should be 
grateful, England, that Germany slaughters the children 
you care so little for yourselves ; for Germany does the 
business quickly and expeditiously, while you do it slowly 
and cruelly. 

No, we do not want Germany to win. We are all for 
England, we women. Still we think it a strange destiny to 
belong to the nation that is second in callousness to women, 
and to be in danger of becoming enslaved by that which is 
first. And we think England should show us that she 
appreciates the efforts of that sex which has not troubled 
her with strikes and threats of strikes. We dread the ^fter- 
war future with its preponderance of women and the con¬ 
sequent tendency to depreciate women still more. We 
want to feel sure that certain restrictions will be removed,^ 
that sweating of women will not be encouraged, that 
in our own trades and professions will not combine to 
us out of those trades and professions. We 
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the case of the taxi-driver who went to the war. His 


;Wife, herself a licensed taxi-driver and expert, wanted 
jtb take his place. The male taxi-drivers presented a 
^petition to the Magistrate asking that she should be 
-refused ! We know, again, that the English wife by law 
jis not protected against her husband’s desertion or cruelty 
as she is in France and even in Germany. There is no 
ifamily council as in France to prevent the husband 
squandering his money away from his family. No English¬ 
man, save under pressure, will ever pass a law to restrict 
his Might-is-Right ideal as regards his own household. 
:He does not always use or even intend to use his power 
■cruelly, but he likes to know that he can. He likes to 
know that he refrains from acting the German in his own 
house through generosity and not through justice. 


What Women are Saying. 


‘' The sense of justice is innate in an Englishman, 
^e is the most chivalrous man in existence. No Tommy 
Would ever ill-treat the German women as the Belgian 
^omen were ill-treated. 

j . What Women are Thinking. 


We hope no son of an English mother would act 
las the Germans for all that. Yet we do not quite believe 
|that the English soldier in Germany will prove a Knight 

P the Round Table, or that transportation to a foreign 
U, Combined with the heat of battle, would have 
purifying effect! In general respects, again, we do 

S >t,<|^ink the Englishman is chivalrous. He parades . 
^ tiines a sentimentalism that he calls chivalry, the . 
f^Hivalry of the platform, politician who praises his 
ptihiable wife's assistance to him because he knows 
|hat no one will believe him, while he ignores the 
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real persons, women as well as men, wbo have assi^^tocl 
him, for he knows that ii ho spoko ho would bo 
believed. Chivalry to womon in tlu' uppoi oIo^m'-, 
is an aftair of ceremony onl\. TliiT o-, A'litial nou-chivaliy 
to women (the Englishman, as alioj(i\ niontionocl, is llu* 
second most unchivaIrons bomg in Ivuiop^) is ofLon nol 
believed in even by Iho alien vr-itois <d Inst, botauso of the 
unusually independent and aggiossivo maniu'i of women 
towards men in England. Certainly in fins loNMiig, boating 
opinionative creature Ihere an* no outward signs ol the 
odalisqm*, bul a woman esst'nticill\ od.ilis(ine in mind may 
be found in tweeds and goli coat ]ust as oilen as in. veil 
and Turkish trousers. lh<*ie aie nalions, such as many of 
the eastern lands, that have an a*sthetic lo\(‘ior jiretty 
ways and soft submissive nianneis in women (servile 
manners we should call th<‘in) who >et dislik(* servility of 
the mind more than any Engli^limaii. As a matter oi fad, 
an Englishman does not hojH‘sil> caie lor the society of 
any woman who does not echo In » opinions ; she can echo 
them ill any language sIk plea-^cs, rough or smooth, loud 
or soft, but she must echo ilK'm. 

Wc Englishwomen share the dupidity of oui race. 
We do not readily admit this fact, that strong 
and masculine as wc aie allowed to be, we are 
still slaves. We are beginning to lealizo it now. We have 
no force. We are not cndcavoin ing to stop this war. 
We do not realize that a decade hence w^e shall b<^ blamed 
because as women, after neaily two years ol de^ilry, wc 
have raised no voice in protest. What ai<* we about ? We 
were right to uphold the beginning of tlu* w'ar. Arc we 
right to continue it ? Can we be so blind os to give in, 
to man's creed as to its inevitability. W'c arc nol against * 
war ; few women are ever pdcificists, bid this, at the time} 
of writing, has ceased to be war. It is a catastroph^i 
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world turmoil, which is simply beyond and oulsi<ie all wars. 
It is not the healthful contest of nation with nation from 
which a better civilisation emerges. It is the world bleed¬ 
ing to death. It is the beginning of the rise of the lower 
Asiatic races rushing over the battle-field of Europe ; 
later, the lung dreaded tiiumph of the blacks in America 
Are we women unworthy because we say that England 
should be willing to accept a peace that will not absolu- 
^ tely crush Germany to death 1 ” You talk childishly of 
her cruelties to women and children. You have so little 
trained your masses to plain patriotism, that you have to 
spur them on by tales of cut-off hands and outraged women. 
We do not say that these atrocities have not happened. 
We believe they have, as they have happened in all wars ; 
but this we know, that if they had not happened, they 
would still have been invented. It is an English failing to 
slander the enemy as the Boers were slandered, and as the 
Asiatics have been slandered. The outraged women and 
the mutilated children are pictures to rouse the common 
man to give his life for the cause, but they do not rouse the 
politicians and statesmen to take care and be in time. The 
Serbian women may hear with pleasure that they are being 
avenged in France, the Belgians should be pleased to know 
that their wrongs are being righted somewhere in Russia. 
Somehow, they never get their rights back themselves. 
We believe that their wrongs have been terrible, but you 
I must not ask us to believe that wrongs against women 
f>1beganin August 1914, A.D. We believe that this terrible 
‘ ignoring of woman's personal rights—this outraging of 
personal decency—^was begun in England some years earlier 
in the century when outrage and shameful violence were 
i^d to women labelled as suffragettes, and the great mass 
men made no protest. The “ gentleman " who walked 
ItooUy up to a handcuffed woman and slapped her face 
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ranks* lower than the worst Prussian officer who in the lust 
of battle commits the atrocities which, with delicacy and 
refinement, some of our people paste up on streets for all 
to read. Certain are we women, many of us, that so far 
as officially-countenanced Belgian atrocities are concerned, 
these would not have been done had not English states¬ 
men, when dealing with the suffragette difficulty, deliber¬ 
ately thrown dowm the barriers which protect women, 
whatever her real or imagined faults, from personal assault. 
The suffrage agitation, we know, excited more interest in 
Germany than in some parts of England (the Kaiser is 
alleged to have said : " The suffragettes are Germany's 

best friends.") Now, it is characteristic of the Germans 
that, though hating us, they still (as is often the case) 
have a tendency to admire and imitate us. If England 
thus treated her own women in peace time, why should 
she feel serious about atrocities which the Germans 
inflicted against enemy women in war time ? More logical 
than we, the enemy would argue that the greater heat of 
war-time would be recognised as some excuse, and though 
she expected English reprobation, she was genuinely 
astounded at the amount of reprobation that she 
received. She really fancied that England would feel 
comparatively little real indignation, and she honestly 
accuses our country of hypocrisy in assuming 
indignation. As a matter of fact, however, England is 
not hypocritical. She is simply a country that lives in 
the moment. She has frankly forgotten her own misdeeds ; 
she does not remember that she is the same England which 
violated Ireland which once declared in true Kaiser fashion 
**That God often reveals His ways first to an Englishman. 
England has genuinely forgotten this. She can see th^ 
pasts of other countries, but her own ‘'hf‘ quite sincerel 
forgets. 
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Women are Saving 

Y(‘s, wc nitjsi fiolii to i{)(« biiUT ('ncl. Fl is ;i Wtir of 
attrition ; wc have* lh<* niv-i Jiad the mtiiutioiis We must 
* win. 

WllAf WOMIN ARE TiTINTvING. 

Wo do 'lot llji'ik j| lo Rne^land’s odvaiilap* that it 
should be a w<ir o( cKiitioii Wc iliink llial Rutland is 
shirkin'* - ‘-hirkiii" os a .i.Uioii -bliiidly i(‘so1viug lo keep 
on war to as lo p < \cj 1 i Ih'' advent of Hu* war ago. She 
knows that if sji'* ^io,»p(-d to IirmII*", du* would Ik'.vc to 
resign herself to I eK . u]) her fore* ^ anew, lo liaining 

up her children tio.n ]u aceforth in an e'ntire'lv dilfercnt 
way. She liope's b/ sacrificing all her ir>(*n le> give whal 
is left ol Engla lel le i >nre to return to ih'*ii eild stale eif self- 
indulgence aiid 1.11 11 ’t\ - CMid pe’ace ! Slie* \''a its to reve*rt 
to the worst aee of all- tlie ]ud-lost coiU'iK'irial age. We 
ask, why shoulel the war-ege neil be luhe're'el in ? The* war- 
age docs not lu'ce .^nriK meu much war; it may mean less 
war. It means the* notion lu'yeul up to a higlu'r jhtch ; it 
means simplicity of life and themght. h inecns for the 
nation at large -wiio knows mueh more* hh*, much more 
health. Noiliing is worse fen- a ivtioii than w^'i*; nothing 
is better than a con ta it prep in ig feir war ! Why th{*n 
^should we shiik it ^ Wliy tlien should wc uol contemplate 
Jit as a natural ‘-lete of things hoviovr prolonged 
.Indefinitely? May it not hue bcL i iitended that 
ijD^en should be in the mein ' tiling u]) by some iear and 
fei’potual watching? latelligiiue is with those animals 
5Who feel themsehe peipi'luellv ‘niToundcd by enemies. 

too, are anim il>, .md on the animal side of us we arc 
'meant to be alert. Nor do's tJu* tension that comes from 

Ir 

.a state of war ever prodiue iho nervous disorders that 
from peace. Statistics show tliat mental ailments 
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have materially decreased since the war began. England 
is .diowing her fatal inability to re,id tli(‘ Mgns of the 
times. She is missing her only climice of rejuvenalion by 
refusing to jicld to the new war-idc.il and letuiii lo the 
medifeval age. 

How would this new ago come praclically into being ? 
First of all, llirre would be a recon^.liuctKni ol social and 
educational life so as to admit of a seaich for niililarv or 
diplomatic talent. Not onct' in a hundred tinn s (lo< s the 
brainy military genius get his cliance il boin bel<n\ the 
gentlemnn das'- of sf)cietv Th(' Englisli pud* i wli.nt they 
call the training of charactei to the discovii> oi genius. 
They think it well that a man of real genius sliould s])end 
his life beating ag»»inst the bars of ciicinnstaiu c s, il his will 
is thcreb}’ strongIheju d, even though the outlet to his 
talent be gnine*d too latt*. All this mil ihh( 1 lo be 
changed. England in the wai iige will euldvale l)oLh the 
diplomatic and militai*} talents which she has so long 
neglected. 

WiiAi VVoMLN AKi Saving. 

Wc must figlit foi elemociacv. In dcnnociacy women's 
salvation rests. 

What Women are Thinking. 

We hate democracy. What has (hnnocracy done for 
us ? In the most democratic country ol Europe*, England, 
we have suffered most, k'gcdly abandoned «>s wives and 
mothers, maltreated as cilizens. We hate those decadent, 
talking, mouthing men of England, who make* sp<'oches 
while their comraeles die, the hall-ali\e me a a^ tlu* Kaiser 
calls them, for the only ‘"live" men in Engl inel lo day^ > 
arc those that have died. We do neil wi*-!) lo be conejuored^^ 
by the Germans, but we recogni'-e* in llie'm flic jiObsibili-',$^ 
ties of a better race than the EiiglisJi will now’ ever be. 
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brutalities of the Germans are worse than those of the 
British, but they are the brutalities of barbarians, not of 
decadents. “ The greatness of their vices shows the 
superiority ot the race,’* said Alfieri once of the Italian 
nation. So, perhaps, it may be of the Teutons. 

Even if there remained some tyranny (as we should 
call it), is the fact that men should be controlled by fellow- 
men so very unnatural to us after all ? Even if that con¬ 
trol approaches halfway to enslavement, is that so very 
unnatural ? Have we not all been on the wrong track 
in this dream of evolved supermen, all standing level each 
to each ? Has it not struck us, for one thing, how much 
more interesting life is when there are class distinctions, 
conventionalities, powers, worlds within worlds, even a 
mediaeval street scene, with its priest here, prince there, 
and peasant somewhere else, is more interesting than the 
drab street-scene of to-day ? Do we not realize that what 
democracy really says is ” Since we cannot all be princes, 
we must all be peasants 

We have taken it for granted that world progress 
always meant the ultimate rule of the people Yet it is in 
the savage tnbes that democracy is the rule, all men 
gathering round the fire to decide on a matter which the 
chief has propounded, but on which he never thinks 
of voting. Portugal, it is said, had democratic rule many 
centuries ago, England, in simple Saxon times, was far* 
more democratic than in the later days of its power. 
When Drake scattered the Armada, when Nelson won 
Trafalgar, half the men who helped were virtually slaves. 
Will England go down now because her men are too free ? 
When she realizes that her business, instead of inflating the 
average man with an idea of his own importance, instead 
of trying to do that utterly impossible thing—^give the 
masses real power to rule the country—when 6he realizes 
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that her business is to foster individual greatness—^then 
her own greatness may become assured and take a new 
lease of life. But she has to root something into her 
character rather than to root anything out, in order to 
effect this, and alas! we, Englishwomen, we, stalwart, 
game-playing, man-companioning Englishw'omen, have far 
less power to help in this than many a slave girl in a 
Turkish harem. 


New Zealand. 


CONSTANCE CLYDE. 


THE LOTUS. 

O mystic Lotus ! sacred and sublime. 

In myriad-petalled grace inviolate. 

Secure from transient storms of tragic Fate, 
Deep-rooted in the waters of all Time ! 

What legions loosed from many a far-off clime 
Of wild-bee hordes with lips insatiate 
And clamorous winds with wings of love or hate, 
Have thronged and pressed round thy miracu¬ 
lous prime. 

To devastate thy loveliness, to drain 
The midmost rapture of thy glorious heart— 

But who could win thy secret, who could stain 
Thy flawless beauty born of Brahma’s breath. 
Or pluck thine immortality, who art 
Coeval with the Lords of Life and Death ? 


Hyderabad, Deccan. 


SAROJINI NAIDU. 
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SHELLEY AND KALAPI. 


^HELLEY and Kalapi are the twin names that are, and 
IP will remain, eternally enshrined as the poets of des- 
vpon|iency on the slopes of English and Gujarati Parnassus. 
IJTheir magnificent genius had ripened too early, and unfor- 
J'ttihatdy it was nipped in the bud. This was a serious 
Ijbss to both the literatures. The spell of literature, to 
l^hich both of them had been enchained fast, may be consi- 
Jf^ered as the main source of their agony in life. Their 
^iSearch after ideal love and celestial happiness, their pur- 
^^suit after Elysian beauty, their constant thirst for ardent 
impracticable love, enabled them to give the highest 
jj^cope to the flights of their imagination and soar in the 
;l3reamland of a romantic world. 

' The agonized ejaculations of a love-sick exile, and 
Jthe :^ep sighs of a down-cast despondent, too often form 

R iJxe themes of their poems. They always dreamt of 
pea,th, and Shelley was almost convinced of the fact that 
||fe]^as destined to die soon. How often do we meet with 
after lines where Shelley reveals himself as an apostle 
he, “ Doctrine of Despair!” “ Thus the sweetest 

sJ(J;both of Shelley and of Kalapi, “ are those that' 
i^^^ddest thoufrhts." Shellev pvfin hie clrvlark 


|^‘5j^'i^2iddest thoughts." Shelley makes even his skylark 
p^SpaE|btf’’.<ieath : ' 

Waking or asleep 
. Thou of death must deem 
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' Things more true and deep 

Than we mortals dream, 

Or how could thy notes flow in such a crystal stream ?” 

Shelley and Kalapi both were lovers of novelty, and 
both equally experienced disgust which follows every 
satiety. The principle “ old order chaiigelh " was prac¬ 
tised by them in their love-affairs. AdlnuTnce to this 
rule was the main reason of their inconsistency and fickle¬ 
mindedness. Kalapi says :— 

“ mni rSiviii dfi:!.” 

“ Human nature is such that it is enchanted ‘by 
novelty, and the ephemeral pleasures of the frail world 
die out soon." 

And what a remarkable contrast do these twin poets 
lay before us in their conception of the universe and the 
Creator of the universe ! The Western poet fell a victim 
to the circc-wand of materialism, turned an atheist, and 
looked upon the universe as devoid of any mysterious 
hand superintending it. The circe-wand of Western ma¬ 
terialism, which refuses to admit the very existence of one 
invisible but omnipotent God, which looks upon the whole 
Brahmand or Universe as devoid of any mysterious element, 
which fosters a dull, dead spirit of atheism, scepticism 
and agnosticism, which casts destiny in backgrounds 
before the presumptuous little notions of human efforts, 
and according to which the sensuous and superficial science 
contends in a preposterous manner with the unfathomable 
and mystical wonder-works of God, had exercised so 
great an influence on this budding genius of the realm of 
English poetry that, had he but lived longer, he would 
have perhaps revolted against the ancient schools of spiriti 
ualism, and the more ambitious Eastern Sufism, thaft 
Iconstantly craves after ideal pleasures of Elysji^gjpo^^ 
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company of *' Sanam or the “ Divine beloved.” Shelley 
in his Queen Mah, most wonderfully and fantastically 
too, dogmatizes : ” There is no God,” and in his own notes 
on it tries to defend his own hypothesis, asserting that ” If 
the Deity should appear to us, if He should convince our 
senses of His existence, this revelation would necessarily 
command belief... The God of the theologians is incapable 
of local visibility... Every reflecting mind must acknow¬ 
ledge that there is no proof of the existence of God.” Such 
is the conception of the Western poet who was dismissed 
from the Oxford University for reading his essay on ” Ne¬ 
cessity of Atheism.” It is quite evident from this that 
Shelley was abhorred by some for his radical frivolity of 
views, worshipped by others for his poetic inspira¬ 
tion. ” Shelley,” says William Sharp, is upheld as a 
demi-god and abjured as a sweet-voiced demon. His 
teachings are preached with fervour from house-tops, and 
are denounced with equal vehemence from neighbouring 
summits.” 

On the other hand, the Eastern poet, in his letter to 
a friend, writes 

ani 3HHIH d,” that is to say, to consider 

this universe as a hideous bazar-house is a preposterous 
notion, and it blasphemes the holy name of God. 
How diametrically opposed is the notion of Kalipi 
to the preceding one of Shelley ! The reason for such 
contrary belief is that the very atmospheres in which the 
,two were reared up consisted of adverse elements. Aryi- 
)varta—^the land of ancient sages—the land of spiritualism 
the land of thought and moral idealism—^is undoubtedly 
opposed to that Western spil that tends to action and 
material progress, that teaches us the gospel of ” act 
and you shall know,” and which partially encourages the 
” blood and iron ” policy. Dr. Rabindranath Taeore. 
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the poet-laureate of Asia, is assuredly of a mystical mould 
of mind. There is an element ol ancient spiiUualism 
pervading the matchless songs ol Gitavjali. There is 
nothing of this kind to be found in Shelley. 

As regards their attitude towards Nature, “ she was 
a spirit of love " to both of them. Natuie joined them 
in sharing their woes and smiled at their weals. Thus 
they are decidedly subjective poets. Shelley, as has been 
remarked, used to etheiialize what Wordsworth used to 
spiritualize. In Kalapi any keen observer perceives that 
both etherializing and spiritualizing the common topics and 
incidents of the ordinary walks of life blend harmoniously, 
and herein lies the sublimity of Kalapi’s thoughi and lang¬ 
uage—assuredly more charming than that of the genius of 
Albion. The reason is quite evident, that Kalapi was a 
devout student of Shclh'y and Wordsworth, and in his own 
letter to a friend compares Shelley and Wordsworth— 
that the former is a youthful mind boiling and heaving 
with tumultuous agitation and conflicting passions, while 
the latter is an idol of serenity and sublimity diffusing 
joyous tranquillity around him. Kalapi loved both 
ardently, and shared the characteristics of both 
Shelley and Wordsworth. Though, really speaking, 
Kalapi has more of Shelleyan style, still he would 
have possessed the Wordsworthian solemnity and seren¬ 
ity had he lived longer. Kalapi calls Shelley a child of 
Nature, while Wordsworth to him was a heaven-bom 
Rishi or mystic of Nature. 

Shelley most ardently loved the woodland scenery 
of Italy, and Kalapi, with equal fervour, enjoyed the ^ 
most enchanting scenery of Cashmere. He compares/ 
Cashmere to Paradise in his Tour to Cashmere or i 
Vision of Paradise. Again, many a delightful excursio^! 
did Byron and Shelley enjoy on the wide expanse 
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•Lake of Geneva io Chillon and Lausanne. The beauti- 

I <1 . , ^ 

^Jful banks of this lake resonant with sweet melody, the 

'gentle lap-lap of the crystalline waters,j;^f this famous 

^ake, the retinue of changing clouds in ■flie etherial dome 

|above, the dulcet songs of nightingales from the green 

^branches of lovely trees, inspired Shelley to “ pour his 

iSull heart in profuse strains of unpremeditated art.'" To 

|;iilustratc Kalapi’s keen observation of Nature, and his 

'^ower of moralizing and spiritualizing the aspects of 

^.Nature, I will cite one or two quotations : 

«' 

bi\ 

“ Like a hansa or a gander that has wonderful and 
^iniiuitive faculty of separating milk from water, man should 
.also extract good from the heap of bad, distinguish corn 
ifrom chaff, cast aside the refuse, and follow the paths of 
.Truth." Thus Kalapi devoted the brief period of his life 
'In investigating Truth, and there is a ceaseless echo in his 
:;poems of what Keats says :— 

IJ**' Beauty is Truth, Truth Beauty, 

is all we know on earth, and all wc need to know." 

" The cardinal characteristic of Shelley's nature was 
implacable antagonism to shams," is the remark made 
|>y„one of Shelley's biographers. Thus the greatest poets 
l^jthe world have always sung " of truth, of grandeur, 
love and hope." 

R ri One instance will show to what extent Natu^p and 
5oa 4 were identical according to Kalapi:— 

c§dl d .Jffl ^ d; 

3 •HdKt ^ 53’ K1 ^(•'1(1^511 , 
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" One drop of water rushing forward, others flow of 
their own accord in the same course made clear by the 
first; separate links, when united together, form one chain, 
when one link is drawn, the whoK^ chain drawn ; similar 
to the drops of water and links of chain is th(‘ magnetic 
attraction of Godhood , once linked in the chain of God- 
hood, we ceaselessly proceed onward'^ towards the infinite 
home of bliss/' 

The ideal love loi wliich Shelley and Kalapi were most 
ardently seeking after was, practically speaking, meta¬ 
morphosed into jiartial lust and sensation. The reason 
of such a metamorphosis cannot be moie adequately 
expressed than in the words of Shakespeare 

--Love is not love 

Which alters when it alteration finds, 

Or bends with the lemover to remove.” 

Shelley and Kalapi both were' zealous in their pur¬ 
suit after hallowed and blessed love, but their adherence 
to the principh' ” old order changeth ” was assuredly 
detrimental to such a noble wish. 

“ In reducing the ideals to practical,” says Carlyle, 
“ great latitude of tolerance ought to be drawn.” The 
poets, artists, as well as ti an seen dental sentimentalists, 
have fallen victims too often to their search after ideal 
love and the consequent failure This consequent failure 
in n*ahzing the ideal must be regarded as the tniest reason 
of the premature succumbing to death of Shelley and 
Kalapi. What Darmesteter criticised of Byron : ** The idea 

'that.the aspirations of the soul arc in contest with 

the laws of the universe,” is most truly applicable to these ^ 
twin poets. The short period of their life they devoted in j 
reahzing their ideals, but alas ! it is needless to reiteratef 
what has been too often remarked that the ideals,, 
visionary and baseless fabrics of dreams. 
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Both were enamoured of earthly beauty, and to be 
' enamoured of earthly beauty is quite essential for senti- 
mental beings like poets and artists, otherwise ‘'a man 
who does not love beauty has no element of beauty in 
him/" William Sharp says : ‘ To be ideally loved by a 
V man like Shelley is to court sorrow and disaster. We are 
mortals and to be loved otherwise than with human per-- 
*'fection is calamitous misfortune. None of us is adapted 
for enthronement upon a sunlit pedestal."’ 

Shelley and Kalapi were after all human beings, and 
human nature is susceptible to conflicting passions How 
many of the greatest world-poets and sculptors have 
fallen victims to the golden shafts of that cunning little 
imp, Cupid ? Dante and Petrarch, Shelley and Byron, 
Day^ram and Hafez, and innumerable other poets have 
hardly escaped this dreaded little imp, Madan ! (Cupid). 
It was the phantom of Beatrice that inspired Dante to 
produce La Vita Nuova. The matchless sonnets in 
Italian literature written by Petrarch have their origin 
in the poet’s mad love for Laura. Hafez, the nightingale 
of Shiraz, too, was iascinated by “Shakho-Nabat” to whom 
the poet dedicated countless gazals Dayamm, though 
he died a bachelor, was an ardent lover of earthly 
beauty. Nothing can be comparable to the prodigious and 
* unheard-of efforts which that renowned sculptor, FrahM, 
!|did for his ardent love for Shirin ! E\'cn Shakespeare 
h's thought by some to have fallen under the charm of the 
j dark-lady.” Hence it is useless to (’liter into a close 
examination and cnlicisni of poet.^' love episodes. 

Still, unlike Shelley, Kalapi has expressed raptures of 
Suphistic enthusiasm in several of his gazals. Like an 
jotiental sufi-poet, Kalapi bursts forth.— 
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I, who once was a lover of duality, now am turned 
into a lover of unity The whole Brahmand—the universe 
—IS mine* the Brahm, the gieat Noumenoii--belongs to 
me 1 am in tunc with Bialim—the Unmamfested 
Absolute 

Let me quote heic a stanza lioin Shelley’s Love\ 
Philosophy — 

“ Nothing in this vvoild is single 
\11 things bv a law divmc 
In one aneithci’s being mingle, 

Why not I with thine 

Through the whole lange ol KeLurau, the. loadei is 
sure to meet with poems lemaikable lor tlieii depth and 
delicacy, sw<*etiKss oi huignagt and te^ailul semtimcntb. 
Kalapi had oageily studied the poe^tical weiiks ol Words- 
woith, Sliellcv Jennysoii Cioldsmith and others At 
times we meet with Kalajn’s tianslations of the ])ocms ol 
Shelley, Wordswoith and olhers For instance, Tennyson’s 
Love and Death is beautilully translated m 
The naiiative of Ihe old W.indereT of Wordsweirth’s 
Excursion is tianslalc'd paitially in Phe 

Hermit by Goldsmith is ti an dated undei the heading 
ol It would take too long to enter into a 

critical review ol all the minor jioems in Keketrav, hence 
I will briefly go ovei two oi thiee prominent pieces 

Kamalim or The Lotus is assui(dly wiitbm m imi¬ 
tation ol The Cloud by Shelley The Cloud gives an 
autobiographical descnption, and Kamalini does the 
same The lovely sccneiy of a quiet di(<imland, rendered 
more lovely by the picturesque styk ol Kalapi’s versi-'jj 
flcation, the floating and dancing of Kamiihm on the silverj 
sheet of the lake, with gentle wdiisjxrs <fi the wind, 
cliiaroscuroic descriptions of sunstt Jnd moonlight 
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the pictorial landscape, arc so exquisitely depicted by 
Kal^pi, that a lover of Nature cannot but always dream 
of the charming scene, and experience the attuning with 
‘^i^infinity. The floating whisper of Nature on the wide 
expanse of the ])lacid lake, where the Kamalini indicating 
joy kissed too often, was sutficient to instil a spirit of God's 
mystical creation in a silent on-looker. The selection of 
metre is quite propiT, and Harigit is one of the 

few metres of Guiarati prosody, wliero the extreme sweet¬ 
ness and melody of \'erso blend harmoniously with the 
poet's wonderful j)hotosphere of imagery. The frequent use 
of diminutives in Gujarati poetry enhances its sweetness, 
and though Kala})i surpassed by Dayaram and 
Mir4n in the use of diminutives, still in this poem words 
.like ^icflii and add substantially to the sweetness of 

the poem. 

The most prominent poem that requires studious atten¬ 
tion is Rhadya-Triptifi or the Trilogy of Hearts. This is the 
longest poem in Kekdrav The hearts of the poets 
Ram4 and Shobhna are indicated bv the trilogy. 

Shobhna was Kalapi’s object of lovi*, while Rama, was 
his married wife. The poem is undoubtedly an auto¬ 
biographical sketch of his love affairs. The conflicting 
♦passions of the three hearts aie subtly described by Kal4pi 
\m this poem. Cupid preyed upon the poet like a canker- 


moTtn eating through the jietals ol rose, and the conse- 
iquent oscillation between his lo\'e for Ramd. and passion 
jitor Shobhna symbolizes his mental fickleness and unsteady 
j^tate of mind. Like that Trishanku of Hindu Scriptures, 
'Kal4pi wavered between the two spheres, that of Ram^, 


and of Shobhna. In short, this poem is the panoramic 
conception of the poet’s love episode. This was the main 


reason that can be attributed to the mental paralysis of 
’th^ poet. This poem gives rise to the controversy that 
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Kal^pi was more of an aident lover (^^41) tlun oi a 
poet. All readers of the poem must agice that it was 
his pasbion for Shobhna that inspned him to poui loilh 
so many beautiful and patlutic poems in Kekarao 
Kalapi’^- mad passion foi Shobhna, liaMiig inundated hi', 
heait with genuine i motion^ lun^ on hkt luuhecktd 
fountains with pathetic and musical cadenu 

This poem is highly jihilosoplucal llu mam idea 
centres lound the deatli oi a child, and tlu (on sequent 
effusions of tlie poet’s heail Ihe poem, though small 
in length, tan be divided into two distinct paits m the 
first hah the poet display", excess ol niJioce'uce and 
ignorance, while m the lalten half lie ascends to the highest 
philosophical i ('gums This i e'pi e se nt'> <i vi\ id e <aiti ast Tn 
the end the poet moializes and pi caches that lilt is a dream, 
and that it is a blendin ^ »)1 the opposite e Icmtiits whenthes 
elements entei on <\ battle, death appioadiC'. Ephemeial 
and evanescent aie the ])leasuies of this physical world. 
Birth and death aie ine\itabl(‘, them wh\ should man 
rejoice at birfh and moinn at death ^ The idea is just 
similar to that of Woidswoith who viys 

“ That man who is bom God sent loith 
Doth >et again to God letuin ^ 

Such e'bb and flow must e\ei be 

Then whcicfoie should we mouin ^ ” 

Ihcic is anothci poem ol Kalapi lexcntly published 
by his fiiend, Mi Manishankai it is called "*Hamir-Kdvya** 
But it lb not so poetical as Kekarav, 
and at the same time it is an unfinished poem 

Gazal-writmg is in vogue from the times of 
Shankar and downward Kalapi has alsowiitten many| 
sweet gazals. He can be said to be one of the best^ 
Gujarati gazal-writers. A gazal is a spontaneous effusion 

t .S* < Mu.' 
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of poiSfent and** powerful feelings of heart, or in the 
words of Kalapi, it is “ an outburst of heart Almost all 
gazals are dedicated to Sanam or the Divine beloved by 
the Persian Sufi-poets, and Kalapi does the same. Gazal, 
in short, is a vehicle of emotions The main themes of 
gazals are the rose, nightingale, ringlet of Sanam, candle 
and moth, Shecrin and Farhad, Laila and Majnun, etc 

Kalapi himself vmlesin one of his letters to a friend 
that Shelley would have* been a better gazal-writer than 
Wordsworth, since the lormcr’s heart was the sanctuary 
of conflicting passions and emotions Herein Kalapi 
exactly depicts his own lieait and in this respect Shelley 
and Kalapi necc'ssaril}^ lesemble each othei I will quote 
some of the notable instances ol his emotional style of 
writing — 

“ fiCllSfl Ml*ll 

Pi ^ i •'H ilea'll, Uh^ d ^^ai cHi ; ” 

9 

“ Many a book of love I perused- many a volume of 
love I studied—^et, alas* fatal aic tlu stings and 
bewildering th(‘ ways of love " 

\ b QsCtl 

He, whose body is cohered with the dust of “ love’^— 
and the tabloid of heait bianded with “ Inve’^—shall 
vigorously destioy thousands of sliongholds by blowing 
one breath Immense is the foi ce of love—it works wonders 
and miracles, nevci dieaint of in man’s imagination. 

An extraoi dmary and austeie lucidity of language, 
sublimity and sanity of thought, wonderful felicity of 
poetic diction, power of diffusing an air of pathetic notes, 
extraordinary gift of revealing the soi rowful pleasures of 
despondency, the love for the sublime and beautiful, etc., 
nay be summed up as some of the most salient 
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characteristics of Shelley and Kal^pi. The Cenci of Shelley 
is reco*gnised as the ablest tragedy after Shakespeare. The 
lachrymose sentiments expressed in their wildest flights in 
The Cenci, and some of the poems of Kekarav, have stood 
pre-eminent for summoning and calling to attention pity 
and pathos of the readers. Kalapi stands matchless in 
Gujarati literature as a writer ol tragic songs. No pre¬ 
decessor of Kalapi from Narsinh down to the moderns has 
ever drawn the attention of the poetry-reading public as 
much as Kalapi has done 

In Kalapi there is no “ perfection of art,” or the studi¬ 
ed and polished way of writing poetry which was the chief 
characteristic of the eighteenth century poets like Pope 
and Dry don. Kalapi merely blurted out his thoughts 
in the first words that came to him, quite neghgemt of pur¬ 
posely introducing splendour of language and grandeur of 
colour, though both splendoui and grandeur arc unconsci¬ 
ously diffused in his poetn 

” Shelley,” says Prof. Saintsbury, ” dissolves away at 
times into a flux of words which simply bid good-bye to 
sense or meaning.” Hen' is a marked contrast to Shelley 
and Kalapi. On no occasion does Kalflpi feed himself on 
diet of dainty words He has never produced a single 
poem or a single lyric, being hollow and declamatory with¬ 
in, but sounding like a flourish of trumpets without. 
Kalapi’s language is simple and his thoughts deep, though 
not always original. At times Kalapi rises to grave 
eloquence with an air of majestic pomp He never drops 
into prosaic diction, and I have nevei known an}' occasion 
when Kalapi stoops to writing formless, measureles.s and 
contemptible little Gujarati blank verse which seems to be 
the genuine and novel mode of writing poetry to some of 
the modern Gujarati poets. Shelley used to handle “ ter?^ 
rima ” with extraordinary ease, and he stands supreme thi 
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lyrical realm. Kalapi, too, had wonderful lyrical ^bility. 
Some of his small poems written in Trotak and other 
Ragnis may be considered as true songs and lyrics. 

Kalapi at times indulges himself in praise of sensuous 
beauty as we see in Keh-Smaran. This reminds one 
«of Marlowe’s Hero and Leander and Shakespear’s Venus 
and Adonis, though Kalapi’s KeliSmaran is extremely 
small in comparison to the above two. 

Kalapi had no vc'in for humour. He was totally 
destitute of humour, as almost all poets oi despondency 
have been. 

Though Kalapi has not produced any lyrical drama 
that can match with Prometheus Unbound or any 
tragedy like The Ccnci, ^till his tragic earnestness is re¬ 
vealed in his exquisite little chants and songs. Kekdrav 
'must therefore be lightly considered as the monument of 
tuneful and pathetic chants Eveiy divotee of Gujarati 
literature earnestly mourns the lack of such works as 
Shelley's Queen Mab, in which " Shelley's genius, " re¬ 
marks a critic of renown, “ i^ like a subterranean fount 
which occasionally projects a stream of beautiful spray.” 
Alastor, which is '' the Nemesis of solitary souls,” and 
Laon and Cythna^ where Shelley givis full utterance 
'to all the desires of his heart. 

,! Kal4pi has neither the ” ocean-roll ” of Milton, that 
'Jjtnade the latter dive into the depths of Erebus and soar 
i^nto the ethereal regions of Elysium, nor the ” creative 
^rspicacity ” of Shakespeare, that has immortalized his 
Same as the most splendid luminary in the poetic firma- 
Kalapi’s poems are stiewn with Orient pearls of 
imagination. There are occasional Bacchanalian lyrics, 
most of which are written in gazals. 

Notwithstanding the immensity ol genius, which 
,!^'ltpi has unconsciously exhibited in his poems, he is still 
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in many ways inferior to his rival English poet, who 
surpasses him on the grounds of being more original, 
more sensitive, and possessed of higher power of 
representing a vivid picture of ethereal objects invested 
with a cry of human woe. What Lord Macaulay remarks 
of Milton, that the works of Milton cannot be comprc' 
hended or enjoyed, unless the mind of ilii' reader co-operate 
with that of the writer,” is certainly and truly applicable 
of Kalapi. A love-sick exile can bettor api)rcciat(i Kalapi 
than one who has no experience at all. 

The versification of Kalapi is quite distinct from the 
modern tendency that has taken and is sU)wly taking a 
turn to the once ])revalent style of writing Kdlfiiawdri 
Rdgni, which of course is sweeter and of a greater leminine 
touch than one practised by Kalapi, Doubtless Dayarain 
is, and will remain, a ])ecrless master in the art of writing 
sweet poems in Kdthiawdri Ragni. 

Kalapi’s Position in Gujarati Literature. 

It is a difficult task for me to estimate a just position 
of Kalapi in the history of Gujarati literature, still I trust 
my humble opinion will not be considered an unjust one 
if I say that Premanand, Akho, Samal and Dayaram, are 
decidedly higher and l^righter luminaries in the po^lic 
spheres than Kalapi; still, among the modems, J do not 
know who else can outshine him. To secure him a just 
and deserving place in the history of Gujarati literature, 
we all must truly and sincerely recognise that Kalapi (pea¬ 
cock) is beyond question the austere peacock with 
variegated plumes, soaring in the firmament of poetry, aitd 
that his Kekdrav is the melodious and majestic, potent and 
powerful, serene and sublime voice of the peacock, and 
hence his friend is rightly to be admired lor naming the 
collections of Kal4pi as Kekdrav, though this title admit$]j 
of the fault of tautolopv or redundancy, since ” keka 
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same sense as 

"i ' ’ ‘ 

; Shelley says :— 

When the lamp is shatter'd 
The light in the dust lies dead— 

When the cloud is scatter’d 
The rainbow’s glory is shed.” 

Alas ! Shelley and Kalapi—the ethereal lamps are 
^’shattered, and the light consequently has been mingled 
'in the regions of darkness ; the prismatic colours of rain- 
;bow now no more enchant the eye, since* the retinue of 
^ cloud has faded ; still the ambrosial fragrance of their 
|immortal fame and glory continues, and shall unceasingly 
iilicontinue, to “ live within the sense they quickened ” by 
I their wild raptures of poetic inspiration, 
fa? What a fascinating garden of Paradise had this gar- 
Ifden, of literature been, if these two budding flowers 
p'had bloomed to their final stage I What delicate perfume 
$'the denizens of this earth would have enjoyed had they 
I been saved from the relentless scythe of Time ! But, 
ijalas! inscrutable are the mysteries of Providence and 
Hmited the powers of man, hence “ Let us all honour,” 
as the great Victorian thinker Carlyle says, “unto the 
i^moire of Silence I ” 
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JF any text were essential to an exposition of the uses 
of relatioiisliip, such text might be suitably extract¬ 
ed from an utterance recorded as spoken by the Secretary; 
of State for the Q)lonies in the course of an interview with 
a correspondent of The New York Times dming mid-Febru- 
. ary of the present year. He declared on that occasion. 
The war will have changed all our relations.” That asser¬ 
tion is no doubt accurate. The declaration is definite and 
it is undeniable. The words employed composed a 
prophecy certain of fulfilment, inspired by a deep cognition 
of circumstances and a far-seeing faculty for probing into 
possibilities. 

Histories must be recompiled, maps re-constructed, 
geography re-modelled. These things, and more, are ap-^ 
parent ; they furnish prima facie evidence of inevitable 
translations and transformations. The recorder of events, 
besides* taking these obvious and important happenings 
into his scheme, will not, if his intention be in anywise ex¬ 
haustive, rest content without dwelling also upon the spiri¬ 
tual outlook. He must, perforce, tabulate political and,;: 
economic phases of the position as well. He must, 

, dive into the wide ocean of human relationship 
discover, if he may, the new movement of that relatioi^l 
as affected arkl impelled by the stupendous doingj|,2| 
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dayf 'Such an upheaval of the waters of life as we are 
breathlessly beholding is unlikely ever to recur. 

The horror and the hope of it all are alike unique. 
Rulers of races, inspired to all appearance by vast and 
ivaried interests, have involved themselves, or, rather, 
fhave become involved, in the coils of a colossal and 
I sanguinary struggle—lioiire the horror, 
j Over and abo\e Po\v(‘rs and Dominions, the Umpire 
I of the Universes lives and leads. IJis unerring hand holds 
’ all reins ; His comjK'lliug voice, even if scarcely heard by 
the combatanis because of the close clamour of their battle- 
; fields, commands * .u'h inovem(‘n1 and controls the whole, 

; —hence th(‘ ho])e. 

J Religi(a) and philosophy aio at one in laith of this 
I control wliicJi is not only jiaramount but penetrating, and 
pregnant with (dornal beiK'iiccnt bounty. It has many 
> names in many nations, yet lhat which exists is one, 
t although wise men call it variously. 

“ There lives a Master in the hearts of men, 

Makelli ihoir deeds, by subtle jmllmg-strings, 

; Dance lo what tune He will. With all thy soul 
Trust Him, and take Him for thv succour, Prince ! 

So—only so, Arjima !- shall thou gain 
By grace ol Him—the uttermost rejnise ” 

The Song Celestial. 

. Our own Shakespeare—for surely all the Empire can 
fepiaim and acclaim him, wliilo all the world is celebrating 
LSapi reverently in 1916—penned tlio same theme 

There’s a divinity doth shape our ends, 

I" Rough-hew them how we may.” 

u' \ 'Vl/’' < 

^ too, the delightful and uplifting poem' 

Passes,” in which Robert Browning proclaims 
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the sons and daughters of men to be God’s puppets,a 
theory explanatory of the final fact that '' all’s right with 
the world ” 

It is well and wise that, witlim the \ou noise and 
noisomeness of warfare, we should, in oui inneiinosl selves, 
be possessed of an illimitable stiength and grace that 
cannot fail It is lor us to hold fast to an abiding belud 
in supicme goodness and bdiediction, nestling in the 
recesses of man’s soul Two consid(‘icitions, therefore, 
stand before us, firmly, steadfastly llie iinilv of 
humanity and tlie sovereign duection ol human affairs. 
The former of these two implies tlie intimate and 
inseparable ielationshi]> (.oncoming w'llose us(‘s we ai(‘ im¬ 
mediately inteiested The lattei (‘iidorses tlut im])lication 
by its standaid -One I'aflui oi all and oik' comprehen¬ 
sive kinship 

A modem lehgionist and lefoiinei hailing lioin PiTsia, 
notwithstanding much suffeiiiig which Ju* has undeigone, 
and IS still undeigomg, asseits emphatically, “ All men are 
of one family The w'oild should lie out' hoim- ” The 
Source is One Theie is One Paumt of all. Who is All in 
all 

External differencesmay be multitudinous , but heart¬ 
beats strike the universal nol(‘ All mt'ii, in common, ex¬ 
perience hunger and thirst, shaic sorrow and joy, endure 
depression, rejoice in aspiiation Various in degree, 
according to the measure of then evolution, the pulses 
of the peoples are impelled by the same moUf, 

Each individual, however insignificant, however emi¬ 
nent or magnificent, is close-knit in invi(»lable relationship 
with the rest. 

At a luncheon given to Russian journalists by repi'esen-^j 
tatives of the Imperial Press, the Chairman, Mr. 
Gardiner, referred to unity as reflected in their visi|pti^|| 
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iVismle through many phases of thought, many sharp 

l^yisions of opinion in regard to internal affairs. M. 
^adimir Narokov responding, showed how relationship 
|eixisted not only by alliance in war, but in friendliness, 
^ynutual esteem and mutual influence in peace. True, 
^entirety and altogether true ; yet the war has its unantici- 
l^ated but palpable part to play, for as M. Narokov 
v^oncluded : "It is bound to urge Europe on the one side 
;towards the East, and on the other side towards the 
Far West." The war will be the notablcst moral and 
spiritual boundary-breaker on which the denizens of earth 
have gazed. Princes and peoples are fighting side by 
side. Priests of diverse faiths are with their followers 
worshipping together the one God. Rigidities of custom 
and of caste are blending, cm this hand, into less 
stereotyped formation, and on that are meeting with more 
intelligent and sympathetic appreciation. The unknown is 
becoming familiar and in the human science it is only the 
unknown which is feared and, because of fear, discredited. 

From Ajaccio in Corsica, a lady, serving in a hospital 
liioT^wounded Serbians, writes : "I love my soldier boys 
fmore and more. They simply won’t be dismissed. When 
|ih.#y are belter and discharged, they comeback and back ' 
Ijevery day to brush my ward and fetch water, etc." One ^ 
^ay well wonder in all honesty whether this lady, who 
Enounced a home of luxury Jind troops of cultured 
^6mpanions to work in this way, could so have learned to > 
byefth^se stranger lads had she not, in single-hearted 
^bir^jpej^ut into action the sense of help and healing, the v 
strongest of the uses of relationship. * 
ler lady-nurse at another hospital, in France,';! 
lirelates how a hundred and eighty soldiers of the Republic^: 
||pere ^ddenly billeted for a night in the huge dining-roomp-! 
i&hcfe,!th^:;refectory of Cistercian monks and, later, a convehlt^ 
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chapel. Sisters and nurses and orderlies, all women 
delicately reared, vied with each other in warm welcome of 
the poilu. Only one single night, but on that one night 
'*they sang in our honour for an hour beloie liiming-in.” 
That one niglit sufficed to evince and to ('stabhsh relative 
utility and camaraderie. “ While it was still black dark on a 
winter’s morning, the hundred and eighty were roused 
from their straw and their slumber. They weie fortilied 
by coffee, hoi and strong. Out they came, running through 
the doors of the lighted chapel and into the gloom of the 
cloisters where W(' weie waiting to bid good-bye to our 
guests of a night As each hurrying indistinct figure reach¬ 
ed us, its pace slackeiud lor a moment and a hand was 
thrust out whicli sought ior our hands in tin* shadow. 
* Merci, An revoir’ Notone ol them forgot the little 
greeting.” 

” A stream ol unknown, iiniocognisable friend.'j on their 
way to—Joffre knows where ! Yet alter all, th(‘ Iriendship, 
short as it was, might Ix' considered eminently satis¬ 
factory ; each jiarty having made an exct‘llent impression 
on the other. The one gave what little it had to givcj, 
and the other received it gratt'fully.” British gentlewomen 
and French soldiers of the line, acknowledged, accepted 
relationship. Race, caste, leligion, were smithm by the 
impact of a common cause, by the splendid sweetness of a 
mutual understanding. 

To what fulness of extent th(‘ new impulse will direct 
the stream of relationship and its jiroiiortionate realisa¬ 
tion, it is not lor the prcr>ent wiitei t<» predict. Signs, 
however, arc clear and assuring to all but iht‘ peisistently 
prejudiced, and these, too, are bound to beai witness 
the light eventually. J 

London, among the multitude oi it-, meetings, .helS 
one but a little while ago, which went far towards. 
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ing oujr position. Islam was in evidence, Jews, Parsis, 

^ Buddhists, Confucianibts, were present. Old Catholics 
' sent a representative, as also did Materialists. Hindus 
and Christians niov(‘d together in amicable converse. 
Spain, Russia. Italy, ii^gypt. Persia, Japan, each of these 
lands had sons or daughters there. Such gatherings are 
becoming familiar things. Pei haps—who knows ?—^the 
war, with all its horroi and with all it.-* hope, is destined 
to call men to woishij) at one shrine, to apprehend and 
comprehend llu‘ ulationship that is their heritage. 

“ We may hope," writes Sir James Yoxall, M.P., 
“ that a continiuil brotherhood is b('ing formed by this great 
sacrifice." Failh is the substance of things hoped for, and, 
if hope be real, it will verily its reality by the labour which 
proves iaith Lessons of war and of peace urge work 
rather than words, action rather than conversation. The 
Stage is set, the book committed to memory. Examples 
afforded by great actors of the past excite all that is admir¬ 
able in competition and emulation The world grows 
more awart* ot its present pow(M', ol its future fortune'. 
It is at least, and at last, beginning to grasp something of 
the significance of the vahit's of acceptance and renuncia¬ 
tion. Acceptance implies the recognition of some elements 
of wisdom and goodness in each nation, each people, each 


f'.unit. Renunciation, among many other worthy.things, 
|means the setting aside of race-antagonisms, prejudices, 
[predispositions. It means the rejection of much that seems 
pesirablc, even adorable. It means that " possession 
goods or of conventions does not lead far upon the Per- 
Way. Accept the truth in this religion and in that]; 
th^ philosophic basis of all religions and all creeds. Accept 
the’f utility and wholesomencss of unfamiliar customs, 
^'Acjgppt, what is perhaps still more difficult, the possibility 
fvOf Jd&itv and wholesomeness in matters which may appear. 
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to be perverse politics and in uneven economies. Re¬ 
nounce emphasis on I ” and “ My ” ; for, indeed, “ I 
cannot—^since it is human to err—be always in the right ; 
nor can ” My ” view of things general, or particular, be in 
every iota accurate. 

“ Strength,” said an eminent Hindu monk, ” must 
come through education,” and it is to education that we 
must look for the root, the branches, bloom and fruit of the 
uses of relationship. Education on each side and all sides; 
education which will not insist on one view only, but will 
equally insist on a practical intimacy with other stand¬ 
points. Through kindly and acquiescent knowledge of one 
people and another many felicitous discoveries are proved 
practicable and practical. From the assimilation of hitherto 
untried, and therefore descried, methods of cuisine and 
clothing, great and good results accrue. Food first 
wondered at, then condemned if need be, or surprisingly 
.appraised. Etiquette once laughed at or patronisingly 
"smiled upon because its origin was not understood, meets 
with applause when studied at close quarters, and is, if not 
adopted, treated with comprehensive courtesy. 

Dealing with the fascinating theme ” Spiritual Com¬ 
munications in War Time,” M. Maurice Maeterlinck hand¬ 
les his subject with a touch at once delicate and decisive. 

It seems more and more certain that, as cells of one vast 
organism, we are connected with everything that exists 
I by an infinitely intricate network of waves, vibrations, 
influences, currents and fluids. . . Sometimes an excep¬ 

tional circumstance suddenly reveals to us the existence 
of the infinite living network by the vibrations and undeni¬ 
able operation of one of its threads.” Such a circumstanc^J 
unparalleled, gigantic, is with us in this war. 

~ ' Conscious and sub-conscious action and reactidll 

it phases of wondrous possibilities. 
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philosophy has, from time immemorial, re¬ 
prised underlying forces of supreme value rooted in the 
^^ry being of mankind, responding to movement of 
la^re herself. Relationship of one to all and of all to 
ine is the keynote of the motion of all and of the 
;baL toward which all are wending. The West is 
earning the great lesson whose every chapter and every 
/erse records the evolution of the apparent Many in 
rhe direction of an ultimate understanding union with 
the One. May we not indicate, as a famous finger¬ 
post on the way, the foundation-stone of the Hindu 
University at Benares ? Therein, at all events, one marks 
that marble slab as an imperishable promise of “ a central 
educational institution to preserve and promote the ancient 
civilisation and culture and to instruct youths in the sacred 
precepts of Hindu religion.’' Therein one witnesses the 
approaching extremity of “ the bogey of religious intoler¬ 
ance," because " a deep belief in and reverence for one’s 
own religion ought to foster a spirit of respect for the 
religious convictions of others," and because " signs are 
hot wanting that the day is dawning when tolerance 
and good-will shall take the place of fanaticism and 
hatred." 

More; therein one sees that the word “ toleratiop," 
ptiall be replaced by the broader, more beautiful, really 
pious term " acceptance " : for the flowers of the earth 
|ary in scent and in colour even as the stars of the firma- 
differ in glory ; yet each blossom, as each star, 
Ipeptsboth positions as right and good in the colossal 
which comprcjiends what we catalogue as the little 
large. . 

prein, too, one has to note that state-craft and 
geinent of affairs must fall in line also with religioiif' 
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India will take her place proudly in the imperial 
march. Relationship, impressing its worth more and more 
upon the public mind, will compel a reciprocity that must 
sway, and be swayed, by impulses from Kast and West; 
just as the various members of a family inijiel one another 
by ties of kinship, aided rather than retarded by differences 
in appearance and in lempcramenl. Not onl} will India 
stand upon hei own feet, but she will attain an altitude 
which cannot fail to affect the Empire lor great and 
greatcniiig good. She will (‘iithrone hers('ll amid her an- 
tieni splendours and ht'i renaissance. SIk' will strive 
lor and n^ach the sigmficanc<‘ ol that stu})endous slicngth 
which comes to th(' individual and the peojile , the strength 
that arrives, through unlailing faith, at personal and col¬ 
lective belief in invnliK'rabh' relationshii). 

Great Britain knows something of her <leep indebted¬ 
ness to Hindustan and. as the days depart, sh<‘ will know 
more and revere more. Illimitable patience and illimit¬ 
able hope will create a solidarity of progress Mdt‘ by side. 


London, 


1 KJ< iIXMMONI). 
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KASHMIR PAPIER MACHE INDUSTRY. 


l/ASHMIR is a hiiul where Nature is eiitirel\ gracious. 
■ • Its fertile lands tlinjiigli wliidi the broad-bosomed 
Jhelum and its (uiiueious tributaries meand(T ; its mirror¬ 
like lakes reflecting tlie mountains clothed in various hues 
and^ shades and crested with snow ; its lovely sceneries 
^of greem woods and meadows , and its ideally healthy 
climate —these iorm subjects of songs rapturously sung by 
poets like Moori' and Tollemaclie 

Beautiful environments have tlu* eflect of making 
man beautiful and of polished taste, and this explains the 
/act that tlie inhabitants of the Happy Valky aix* intelli¬ 
gent and quick in appreciating Nature's finest sceneries 
whi6h they reproduct' with marvellous fidelity in their 
.works of art. 

Speaking of olden times, the simple lift* the Kashmiri 
Hived left him in peace and plenty and enabled him to con¬ 
centrate his whole soul on his wx>rk and kept his mind 
and receptive to the voices of Nature and his own 
^pirationr-the soul of Nature speaking to the soul of 
malnIJ This cannot unfortunately be said of the Kashmiri 
of "tlie,’ present day whose arl,istic intellect, under the 
influffie ^of modem craze for cheapness, and by the 
stress of living in these hard times, is somewhat dulled, 
art-works sliow marked degeneration in respect of 
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technique, colour, lighting, and other qualities. He has,!' 
lost the large conception of his ancestors, though he still 
retains the artistic skill and cunning inherited by him 
from his forefathers. 

Papier mache is an art which Kashmir can claim as 
peculiarly its own. It was introduced, among many 
other arts, into Kashmir from Samarqand hy King Zainul- 
abdin who reigned from 1323 to 1374 A.I). Possessed 
of broad and tolerant outlook and dominated with a desire 
to benefit mankind, he ruled with such equity and justice 
and did so much to imjn'ove the material prosperity of the 
people that one cannot fail to admire him. His benevolent 
rule demands special homage, inasmuch as he lived at a 
period when lie liad no worthy and enlightened contempor¬ 
ary to emulate. In the world around him he could have 
found little to help him. He was a potentate encouraged 
to be tyrannical and selfish by tradition and especially 
by the examples of his father, Sikandcr the iconoclast, the 
account of whose horrible deeds blacken many a page of the 
Rajatarangini. Zainulabdin was deservedly surnamed Bad 
Shah or Great king. In spite of six centuries having rolled 
by since he lived, his name is still remembered with 
genuine reverence and gratitude. Take the name of Bad ! 
Shah before a Kashmiri and at once he will, with a happy 
countenance, rhyme it with “ Pad Shah.” 

The process of making papier mache is very elaborate. 
Pirst, several layers of Kashmiri paper are pasted on the 
mould of a required article, or vasal as is called by the work- ; 
men, and then pulp made of Kashmiri scrap paper pounded^ 
and mixed with rice paste is laid to requisite thickness, 
over it again is pasted Kashmiri paper, layer upon layei^» 
by the repeated slow process of drydng and adding. 
obtaining the correct shape, the mould is removed, v v 
the surface is made even by rubbing it with a 
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that, it is wrapped round with thin cloth and covered 
with ^tch. The gntch used must be from an old plaster¬ 
ed wall of a room, which is ground fine and mixed with 
glue and water. The surface is then smoothed by rubbing 
, it gently with a piece of haid burnt brick, called Kurkuk 
in ‘Kashmiri. Over iJiis is applied a stain, called astar 
by the workmen, which i^ pieparcd by rubbing together 
with water a kind ol stone called hasvaiar which is found 
, in a quarry at Maiiasbal. On this stain is applied safeda 
•kashgari (white powder) mixed with glue and water, and 
over it the zamiu or giound colour is applied This colour 
maybe gold, cochineal, ultra marine, white lead, verdigris, 
etc. When dr\', llu* outlures are generally diawn with 
zetrda or yellow colour, and the spaces delineated for floral 
‘work are stainrd with a^tar and white paint Then the 
floral work iu dilferent colours is traced The art lies here 
‘It is an inten'slmg sight t(» see an old artist, elaborating 
from memor>, without the aid of any geometrical instru¬ 
ments, patterns of difficult artistic designs in rich and 
subdued colours The opening work, called rakha or partaz 
by the workmen, is done with crimson or any other ap¬ 
propriate colour. It the floral work is to b(‘ done in gold 
or silver, then over the spaces left for such work is applied 
the dor, a preparation made of zarda mixed with glue and 
il^ugar, afid over it are applied gold or siher leaves. The 
Menves stick to only those parts when* the dor has been 
^it^pplied. I'hc opening woik on gold or silver is done with 
poet dissolved in water with glue, or with purple or crim- 
*&on colours. When thoroughly set, th(‘ whole is vamish- 
“feli with kaimiha (amber) or mndirus (copal) dissolved in 
linseed oil. It i^ then kept in the sun to dry. After it 
dries, the surface is rubbed with a w'ct grass rope and 
‘Washed clean. After this, gold or silver leaves are dissolved 
jijt water with salt and glue, and with it further opening 
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work is done. xSen the surface is polished by rubbing it 
with a piece oiyasham stone (jade) which is imported from 
Khutan. Last of all, another coating of varnish is applied 
and it is dried in the sun. 

The art of papier macho is pursued by only the Kash¬ 
miri Muhammadans of the Shia sect, there being only one 
Suni family pursuing this profession. There is only one 
man in the whole of Kashmir who can draw sketches oJ 
crests on papier machc work, winch are so coirectly drawn 
as to come up to the accuracy of photographs This man 
is a Pandit, named No ran Muitsagar He is a bout 80 years 
old and, having no son oi a near relative, ha^ not taught 
the mysteries ot his <n t to anyone, with the selfish object ol 
keeping the monopoly to himself. With his death there 
fore this branch ot the <trt ol papier mache will sustain 
a heavy blow, unless in the meantime the thought of his 
approaching dcdth persuades him to give u[i his selfishness 
and teach his art to someone There were many master 
artists in the [)ast who cairied tlie papier machc art to th<‘ 
highest pitch ol excellence and the last one was Sayid 
Turab who died about 40 years ago 

The number ol papier machc workmen is about 150 
They earn decent sums ol money, but assured ol their 
readily paying laboui, they at once spend all they get, 
not caring for the morrow The consequence is that some¬ 
times a workman finds no fuel in his house to cook his meal 
with, but, assured of his firm position in the labour market, 
he dismantles light-heartedly the timber wall of his hous<‘ 
and uses it for the fuel, re-erecting it next day by selling 
the products of his skill So his timber wall is like th<^^ 
model of his art, viz., Nature, undergoing alternate destme- 
tion and construction. At present papier mache articles,^? 
valued at Rs. 15,000 are mode annually At one time goodf^l 
valued at Rs. 10,000 were sold at Kabul, and Rs. 20»0(^ 
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Jdn France and other European countries. The articles in 
..Remand in Kabul were snuff boxes, pen cases (qalamdans), 
l§and trays. The qalamdans were of two kinds, masnadi 
|/j(small) and farshi (large). Shields, bows and arrows with 
l^se, and combs were also made. Every Pandit i?i 
l^ormer times had a qaalamdan of his own which he carried 
lin the girdle bound over his pahiran or garment round his 
iJoin or under his armpit wherever he went. These 
^qalamdans were exquisite works of art. 

The Lamas of Lhassa at one time indented for a kind of 
table called Saksha on which were placed two books (Pekru) 
and nine pieces of wood. The table was beautifully 
vworked in Chinese })attern in gold and red and green 
^medallions. 

Under the influence of the Frcncli shawl agents, 
,er articles were made, such as boxes, vases and surahis. 
iShawls were sent to France in papier mache boxes which 
Iwere separately sold there at high prices. Lacquered work 
siwas also used for the decoration of ceilings, and various 
;other purposes such as palanquins, howdas, etc. 

' Rs. 500 were formerly collected as tax by the State 
<from papier mache workmen in Srinagar, which tax was 
(remitted by His Highness the late Maharaja Ranbir Singh 
in 137§* No workman of one firm could be employed by' 
l^pthef without permission, lest he .should divulge the art 
iecrets of one to the other. Maharaja Ranbir Singh greatly 
P^lronised this industry and usually presented papier . 
coffee sets to his European friends. 

K ^iijThe articles usually made now are picture frames, 
j^ns, bed-stead legs, tables, teapoys, trays, vases and.;, 
|lQyej^l|liandkerchief, card and stamp boxes, candle-sticks,. 
i^itm^Jsets and various other articles. The work is. exr ; 
fended„.tO' floral decorations and illuminations of books,Vj 
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Papier mache work has greatly deteriorated of late. 
The articles formerly made were marked i<n* 'Colimrings 
--subdued, subtle and full ol gradaiions ot tone und shade' 
The preparation of a pigment recpiired many <la\s' haid 
labour of rubbing it in a pestle with mortm and Dien it be¬ 
came so permanent as to last an age unladed, but now cheap 
analine dyes and German gold dust mix(‘d will) glue and 
sugar and dissolved in water, and cop«il v.\inisli with tin- 
]>entine or spirit of wine are usually used ^\lu(“h have no 
j^crmanency. The best qalunuiuns ar(‘ now seldom made, 
for there is no demand for them ; the limes elianged, 
inkstands, pens, jieiiknivTs and scissors, wliich ilie cjalam- 
dans were meant to ('ontain, being ])rovided iiee by the 
State to all clerks on theii olhee tabi<‘s which often jumbhi 
up like kitchen pots and sjjoons, soiling I)oth the kit<jhen 
and the cook. Tiie jnesent-day qiilamdun is tlie black 
and ugly stylograpliie pen with an unndiable nib to 
boot. 

In plac(‘ oi papti, wood is now ns<‘d. Papier mache 
on imported card oi straw millboards passes loi leal woik 
made on pulp and Kashmiri [lapm. Silvei oi wdiite lead 
on yellow^ paint, and o\t'i it a I'oating oi tin* v.irnish made 
of pyur dissolved in hnsei'd oil, })ass<'s foi gold woik. No 
pains are taken to prepare a proper ::(imin, and tJie designs 
and workmanship aie very iiiieiior and oft(‘n hideous. 
The quaint shap(‘d sitrahi^ or vases, tlie moulding of which 
is very difficult, are now siddom made, 'llie old designs 
have given place to modern ill-conceived ])at Ictus. I'he 
new designs are iris, chenar, cherry blossom, tulip and 
hyacinth wit!) a great display of colonis Init destitute ol 
art. Jlic intricate free-hand scrolls an* no nnue .sepn. The 
colours arc bad and the varnish is not jirojic'rly applied^* 
An old papier mache article would ic'tain its colour for 5^, 
years or more and was none the worse even if dippe|^.^^ 
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water for days. It is a great pity that this beautiful art 
should be^ sacrificed for the sake of cheapness. 

What, then, is to be done to stem the tide of this de¬ 
terioration ? The root cause of the deterioration of this 
arid other works ol tint art is misunderstood utilitari 
anism and sordid avarice 

People generally fill then houses with shoddy and 
showy abominations whicli serve simply to debase and 
degrade their art sense If you want a picture frame, have 
one of the best workmansliip or else have none. It is 
better to keep llie room empty than have clieaj) 
showy goods which, instead of decorating, disfigure it It 
is neces'-ary to aiouse among the people a true apprecia¬ 
tion ot art and betuity which is as much an essential 
factor of the mind as is the capacitj^ to recognise 
thaf two and two mjke four Tin y must realise that man 
does not live by biead alone, and that art is no luxury but 
the common piopeity of both the pooiost and richest 
it tends to elevate the mind and to create a dislike for all 
that is mean, diiU and sordid Tht' ver}' presence of 
graceful things at home is an education foi all, and life, 
even in povert\, becomes pleasant when chid in beauty 
When this taste is lostered and this sense of appicciation 
of beauty is aroused and the dislike foi tawdry and vulgar 
^rubbish is engendered in the minds of th(' people, then and 
I then alone tliei<‘ will be demand for the supply of works of 
^jreal beauty and art. with the lesult that the artisan will 
Jt*6Ceivie the encouragement he deserves, and the beautiful 

will expand and grow into a still more beautiful 
futufe. This will come about when education on aesthe¬ 
tic lines is imparted both in school and college and the 
,‘irtterest*of our boys is awakened to'their country's treasures 
of art and to all that is beautiful and true There can be 
«o doubt that the a;sthctic faculty is a part of divine nature 
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which lifts mankind above the brute creation. Education 
on such lines would also react in immensely relieving and 
brightening the often dry and uninteresting routine ol 
school and college work. “ Art is a moral and intellectual 
educative force,” says Mr. E. B Haveli, a great aiilhorit> 
on Oriental Arts. It would enable the boys to appreciatt 
what culture really means 

Side by side with the education ot llie type recommend¬ 
ed, there should be technical education imparted to those 
boys who cannot go higher than a secondary school, sc 
that the arts and the accumulated skill and cunning of cen 
turies m the manutacture ol materials and wan's which 
have commanded the admiration ol the world may b( 
preserved and improved. The Kashmiri has a great 
natural aptitude loi ornamental designs which can be 
easily developed He has the power within himsell t( 
carry on the great traditions ol the past in the beauty and 
skill of his workmanship What he now' requires is tlu 
bringing ol his eye, mind and brain into systematic and 
organic co-operation with his hand wdiich can b( 
accomplished by technical education Such on education 
will vitalise and breathe a new life into the industrial art*' 
which will be the source ol immense materia! piosp<‘rity 
to the country. 

His Highness the Maharaja, whose benevolent and 
glorious reign is distinguished for advancing th<‘ welfare 
of the country, has established a Technical Institute which 
is presided over by an expert, Mr. F. 11 Andrews. They 
are really fortune-builders of the country who avail 
themselves of technical education offered to them—an 
education calculated to promote their powder of thinking, 
observing and experimenting correctly Hfiving attained 
this power, they will work wonders in developing th^ 
industrial arts and crafts, so that this country, 
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is a focus of attraction for seekers of health and lovers 
I of natural beauty, will also be a centre of real interest 
I to art lovers all the world over. 


Srtnagar. 


AN AND KOUL. 


RAINBOW LOVE. 


;Ahl when thine (^es i>umt into my dim soul. 

Unlit b(‘loro by J^ove's unending flame, 

Ko vital spark showed where, bej’ond the goal, 

The priz<" ^vas waiting for Love’s power to claim. 

From lands Ix'yond th’ cx})anse ot Ocean wide. 

Where gleam the stais each night, fierce suns each day. 
To the cold Northern shores of Albioir’s pride 
' Tho* far apart from eacli. Love hmnd a wa\. 


' You spake to me in gentle Eastern tongue, 

! That rock(‘d my breast with passion uncontrolled ; 
!For n'er before such words my senses wrung. 

For n’er had sCer my Destiny foretold. 

And then you left me, just as you had come. 

Silently, without sweet, or sad farewell; 
listened for your footfall near my home, 

prayed in words I dare not breathe, or tell. 

And after years of stillness—loi^g drawn hours ; 
p! » Grown old at last. The saplings that I fed 
putgrew my {stature, and their leaves and flowers 
* Now twine in stately grandeur o’er my head* 





4 ^ 





RAINBOW LOVE 

'jj ■ ‘ ^ ‘ J ' 

'v \ . , ... ^ ^ 

They tell me you have found the Shadow Land, 
So I must linger on alone till Death 
Comes gently forward with a beckoning hand, 

To steal and hush my latest sigh, and breath. 



And were we two on earth, though one in heart ? 

Like rainbow's limbs that span the green woods' zone 
Two separate lives—ah no ! though far apart 

^In the high heaven—‘ the Promist^ How ' is one ! * 


CHAKLOTTF. M. SMAVFY. 

England. 




* How often the lives of those born to influence eaich other are 
i|, it. Arched Rainbow—^planted far apart on the fair earth, but in reality ,a 
Si'irom one centre which is in heaven. On earth they seem, and, 

are ono. 
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SHAKESPEARE AS A SCHOOL-LAD.” 


i^he Terccnienarv Interpreted for Boys and Girls.) 

’THREE Imndrod yc'ars ago Shakespeare drew his last 
^ breath in Ihe home he had earned for himself, a 
few paces fioin Ins old school, and )io contemporary 
Writer marked his j^assing away as an untimely event. 
The great bell of llic Guild Chapel tolled for him—but 
the great voice oJ the world which acclaims him so loudly 
» to-day, was then dumb. Thomas Carlyle writes of this 
silence 4n the following eloquent lines — 

William Shakespeare, the beautifullest English 
soul this England confesses to have ever made,—the 
" pink and flower of remembered Englishmen ; the 
** greatest thing, it appears, that we have yet done and 
managed to produce in this world, -of him English 
** history says-Nothing ’ " 

It is a strange, but always notable fact that genius 
very seldom recognised or honoured in life, but only 
'^tter death. Nothing is easier than to praise the dead, 
ifhey are in nobody's way ol success. But a living person 
possessing rare mental qualities is, and must always be, 
in the,way of smaller men We are told in Holy Writ 
that ' * a prophet is not without honour, save in his own 
fcountry and in his own home.' This is quite true of all 

* It might be suggested that the article is suitable for being read aloud 
to bovs and citls assembled m ochool. 




remarkable personalities—^and Shakespeare forms no 
exception to the rule: When he was a small boy at school, 
under the tuition of oiie Walter Roche, there was apparently 
no idea or suggestion that he was an exceptionally clever 
boy. He bore no marks about him of his future destiny. 
It would take a wiser man than any head-master ever was 
or ever will be, to say which of his pupils is likely to 
influence the world. I had the pleasure of addressing the 
boys in Shakespeare's old school at Stratford-on-Avon 
the other day. No one looking at them could hazard a 
guess as to the one who shall write his name largo on the 
scroll of his country's history. He was there—no doubt 
he was there—though probably he doesn't know it himself, 
—not yet. But boys are all the possibilities " of famous 
men. If we should go into a sculptor’s studio and see 
lumps of clay occupying the space, we should not be able 
to tell which might be used for a statue of Apollo, or which 
for Hercules. It is the same thing with a school. Statues 
are not made there, but men —and no pains arc spared 
in the making ; but it is impossible to predict how they 
will turn out, when linished ! In the case of Shakespeare, 
his first head-master, Mr. Roche, does not appear to have 
meditated with pardonable pride on the ability or progress 
of his pupil; nor have we any ground for imagining that 
Mr. Hunt, who succeeded Roche, ever patted William's 
remarkable head and said : ‘ Well done ! ' But it must 


not be supposed therefore that the masters of this school 
were unintelligent or poorly educated. They were always 
graduates in a university, and the town councillors took, 
care to select the best they could get. Roche and.Hun^ 
were both Oxford men, and there can be no doubt th^|| 
Shakespeare owed much of his first knowledge of the clas^J^^ 
to their tuition. This school was at that period in no 
inferior to the greatest schools of England ; 
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master was then paid double the salary of the head-master 
of Eton. The head-master of Eton had ten pounds a 
year; but the head-mastei of this school had twenty 
pounds, vvith the pioviso tluH ho was to have another 
twenty, ‘ if lu* could get it ’ Wluthoi he ever did, 
is anothei sLoiy ’ Pounds wtu .i gieat deal moie in Eliza¬ 
bethan da\s than tluv are now therefore the post ot 
head-mastoi of Sti.iifoid-oii-4\on Giammai School was 
faiily lucialive, and coiisultied moie ch'siiable than that 
of Eton lh(‘ Hhool was fico to all the sons of Buigesses 
so that Shakc'speaic’s (diication cost nothing to hi^ parents. 
In his time lu v\oii!d ha\c met a^ comjianions here not 
only the bovs of the town, but many of the sons of the 
county people I his sliould not be forgotten, as it throws 
a light on some ol the poet’s latci liienchhips among young 
men of wh.it is t.dled ‘ quality Waiwickshm ‘ quality * 
was a very paiticular thing of its own in tliose days (as ot 
course it is now * ), ^md an ancient wiitci named Bccon 
(not Bacon), author of a book called The Jewel of Joy, 
which he dedicated to the Princes-* Plh/abeth in 1549 
Speaks ol it as “ the most intellectual of h.nghsh rounties ” 
jiow, if it earned such a hall-maik of intellectuality sixteen 
years before Shakes^ieaie was bom, what must it, what 
oughi it to be now, three hunched yeais aftei Ins death, and 
^^fed up ’ on him all that time ' The mind almost staggers 
the thought of such a store of iipeiied wit and wisdom ! 
Iltod ^ by these presents' Warwicksliiie should be the very 
if^™p and crown of the woild m light and leading • At any 
,|tate we may suppose that if m 1549 it wa^ “ the most 
''\ihteDectual of English counties,” then suiely, when Shakes¬ 
peare attended this school - probably about 1571—he had 
^ as good an education un any boy at anv school m England. 
' l ' To an imaginative mind books are the bread of life, 
i^hakespeare must have devoured any and every book that 
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came m hib wa> The love of leading is in il^df an educa¬ 
tion, and his plays piovc how much and how closely he 
studied the liteiature of his time But, though ho was 
destined for an immortal heiitago ol lame second to none, 

I do not suppose he showed the least sign of any such lutine 
distinction wlicn at this school Piisonaily speaking, I 
think he must ha\c been veiy much like othei boys, up 
to all soits of mischief, and that if he weu a boy again 
now, we should not be able to pick linn out as a genius 
If wc could do so. I’m afiaid it would lalliei go against 
him, as he might be tnesome and haidly a boN at all 1 
like to believe that he was piobablv what («dled"a 
handful,’ biimmmg ovei with health «md high spnils, 
full of vim ’ iiicl vitality f am quite sine lu was not 
an apathetic oi ‘ half alive lioy with only a dull sense* 
of plod m his 1)1 am He iniisl have been aleut and wide 
awake to evcivllimg he could see or hear or leMiii Bui 
probably he was so little reiuaikable among liis compantous 
at school that if they notued him at *ill, it might Ik onb 
to rag ’ him on the peisonal subject of his e\j)ansive 
forehead and ask him it tluic was any tiling behind that 
big front door » 

You ma^ peihaps think it sliaiigo that 1 sjiould choose 
to write on such a subjc'cl as “ Shakespeaii at School,” 
when nothing is known of his school-days But there is 
another School -fai more* impoitant than this oi any — 
which Shakespeaie attended icgularly, and wheie he 
became the most brilliant scholai the woPd has ovoi seen, 
carrying off all hist honoiiis—I mean the School of Nature. 
There he learned every lesson that was sot be'lore him, and 
certainly missed nothmg —It was his close* and sympathetic^ 
observation of small things as well as gicat, «ind his powei^ 
of seeing beyond the material object to its -.pirilual signii^ 
hcance that gave him such keen i learness of thought 
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mastery of language. It was not with a vague‘, casual 
or half attentive car that he listened to the singing of the 
" gentle lark, weaiy t)f rest,’ 
or watched the cxqmdte little bird 

“ from his moist cabinet mount up on high ” ;— 
and it was not without tlu* inner pticcption of the spiritual 
' sweetness and suggesti\eiiess of that simple fkn>ier, the 
* violet, that he mad(' poor ciazed Ophelia saj 

“ I would gi\e >oii some ^iolets, but thc\ withered all 
when my fatlu'i dn'cl » ” 

No writer ol ancient oi raodt'in times was ever so 
m-personal as Shakespeare. We cannot imagine him 
‘ posing ’ as *» genius, or allowing himsell to be ‘ inter¬ 
viewed ' and tinned hito pounds, shillings and pence by 
the paragrapliisl and the camera-man. Wo cannot see 
in him an^ tiace ol that msutteiablc conceit, always 
coupled with mefhcieiicy, which unfortunately spoils many 
of our latier-dav dramatists and \ersc-writers, wdio are, 
all of them, as compaied with Shakes])eare, like midges 
dancing for a day in the beams of an eternal sim It is 
instructi\c to remember that he, of whom as Carlyle tells 
us history says nothing, was no doubt often coldly passed 
by in these very streets of Sti afford 1)3 his k'llow-townsmen 
who, if their owm records are to be acce]>Led, made his 
residence among them as uncomfortable as they could. 
For, in those rigidly Puritan da 3 s he w^as probably consi- 
^ dered rather ‘ doubtful ' an acquaintance, not being 
Vin the county,’ -not with ‘the landed gentry'— and 
p making his money out of the wicked play-house. And a 
number of mi an and petty anno\"ances were thrust upon 
" him, for instance, whereas the Town Council fee for the 
performance of a play in the Guildhall there was formerly 
ten* shillings, it was promptly raised to ten pounds as. 
'i^^soon as Shakespeare settled in New Place. Here is plainly 
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shown a neighbourly desire to put every obstacle in the 
way of his work, as far as his own town was concerned. 
But if he was the man Ben Jon son ' loved, this side idol a 
try,' he would have been more sorry than hurl by these 
little ' slings and arrows of outrageous fortune sorry that 
the town to which he had returned to spend the moiio> 
he had earned among his native people should understand 
him so little. 

The chief thmg to be learned from the vt‘ry scarce 
details of Shakespeare's life, is that he ^ank himself 
altogether in his work, and in this sense was <dwavs * a}, 
schoolthat is, always studying men and matters,— 
always gathering new material from the miracle of hie 
The secret of happiness is, to be thoroughly alive ; to get 
a good grip on tilings botli human and divine, and to express 
the full consciousness of this waim, inward vitality in 
both manner and speech. How quickly the heart leaps to 
the all-vital person > How surely we are repealed by the 
cold, half-frozen soul! Two boys may spend an aftemoon 
boating on the river, and one. having no real vitality in 
him, will not be happy unless stimulated by the whirr and 
shriek of a gramophone . the other, with a clear brain, 
will be delighted with the mere aspect of natural beauty, 
and will revel in the reflections of the trees, the skies or thti 
flowers, full of his own thoughts. It is needless to say which 
boy is likely to turn out the cleverest man. The one is 
thinking; the other is deliberately hindering himself 
from thought. Now, thought is the great motive force of the 
world. It was the power and clearness of his thought that 
made the fame of Shakespeare ; thought which was not 
for himself but for all the world, in one grand, comprehensive 
view, as though he stood on some vast height, overlookii^^ 
this planet'just as we might overlook a field from the summits 
of a hill. He saw all Nature spread out before him 

t VI 
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Man in Nature ; and from this imperial attitude of vision 
he wrote the truths which we—^threc hundred years after 
his death—know to be still tru<\ ' At school' he always 
lemained on c^arth, till he passed to the higher education 
of worlds unseen- having glorified his country by his work, 
and left a name and fame* to his people lliat shall be their 
pride till England itself is no more. 

And now, in conclusion, I hardly dare sa> that I hope 
the line old scliool may produce another Shakespeare, 
for I do not expect another Shakespeare will ever be forth¬ 
coming anywhere*! But I do think it possible and very 
probable that Iroin among the Stratf()rd boys of to-day 
may come more than one hero and more than one possible 
man of genius who will set his face against the curse of social 
hypocrisy, who will speak or write with the courage of his 
opinions ; who will use the noble English language plainly, 
sinccrel} and without slang, and who, above all things^ 
will be such a lover of his country that he will cherish its 
honour and greatness far more than lif<' or his own self- 
interest. We need such men ; men t)f the proud and 
dauntless Elizabethan spirit for whom England was the 
world ! If there is one among them to-day who is conscious 
of such a spirit, he can have no bettei encouragement than 
the words of that marvellous schoolboy ol olden time . 

“ To thine own self be true, 

And it must follow, as the night the day, 

Thou cans’t not then be lalse to .inv man ! " 


En^nd. 


MARIE COREIXl. 
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TWO CRIPPLED LIBERTIES. 


"yHE suspension of controversies during the. war is a 
counsel of perfection. At the present moment 
public men in India arc girding their loins to fight 
for two liberties, which they think have been endangered 
by the action of a provincial Government and of the 
Secretary of State himself. One is the liberty of the press, 
and the other the liberty of suing the Government in a 
court of law. The press in India is practically as free as 
it is in England. In Lord Minto’s time the publication 
of seditious literature became so serious a danger to the 
public peace that a special law was passed to bring print- 
ing presses under stricter control. Under this law a press 
may be asked to furnish security, and the Government is 
not bound to explain the reason to the person from whom 
the security is demanded. The Local Government may 
' declare the security to be forfeited if in its opinion the press 
is used for the purpose of printing or publishing ''any 
newspaper, book, or other document, containing any words, 
signs or visible representations which are likely or may have 
a tendency directly or indirectly, whether by inference, 
suggestion, allusion, metaphor, implication, or otherwise,, 
to bring into hatred or contempt the Government.” 
the press is to be continued, a fresh deposit of security may 
be demanded, and if in the opinion of the Local Governnieii| 
the offence is repeated, the press as well as the 
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may be declared forfeited. In both these cases the reasons 
for the declaration must be recorded, and the aggrieved 
printer may appeal to the High Court. The language 
of the section is so wide that a High Court can seldom inter¬ 
fere witli an order of forfeiture, but anyhow the reasons 
must be explained. Sir Lawrence Jenkins, as Chief 
Justice of the Calcutta High Court, has observed that the 
language of th<‘ section is “as wide as human ingenuity 
can make it.’" I ratlicT think that there is more pedantry 
than ingenuity in it A liigh authority has remarked that 
the Anglo-Indian codes aie refreshingly free from that 
pedantic vcTbiage winch load the sections of English 
statutes. The drallsman, who was not content to say 
directI} or indiiertly,” but added “ whether by inference, 
.suggestion, allusion, metaphor, implication, or othcrwi.se,’ 
was no doubt an able man, an intellectual giant, but when 
a legislator or a statesman by his ability makes people 
exclaim how tyrannous it is to use one’s strength liki 
a giant, he defeats liis own purpose I-ess elaborate 
language would haw served the object in view equally 
well, without causing unnecessary alarm and without 
deserving the strictures of the Chief Justice of Calcutta. 
Those strictures strengthened the hands of the agitators 
against the now law. They had [>ublic support in India, 
and they tried to enlist public sympathy in England. But 
the British public does not minutely scrutinise the language 
of an Act; it wants to know in a broad, general way, 

, how Indians behave and whether they have any substan¬ 
tial grievancc.s as honest, loyal citizens. Anarchism had 
. made itself conspicuous, sedition ^vas producing unpleasant 
and startling results, and if a special law was directed against 
disloyal or mischie\'ous printci s, who would take the trouble 
^ to examine its precise wording ? The ^agitation failed. 
^ Its moving spirit was a MaJiomedan journalist, and he has 
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not fared better after his return from England than before 
he carried his mission to that fountain-head of cUilboiily 
and influence. 

The present agitation is started l^y un Euglisb lady, 
well known in England as well as in India. When 
Mrs. Besant became ownei of Hit' A’ca Indiif press, sIk* 
was not asked to furnish security : a few wi't'ks ago she 
was. It apjieais .she had been warned that objeetionablo 
sentiments were being dissemiuaU'd by her paper t)r other 
publications. When tlie seciirit}’ was d('inand('d, she was 
not informed, and it was not necessar\' iindtT tlx' i\ct to in¬ 
form ht'f, wlitnlit r in the opinion ol Hit* Loral (ioveininent 
she had porsisttsl in jiublisbing what had Iiet'ii objeelcd to, 
or had been guilty ol some otht'r olleiice She has lurnishcd 
the security and started 11 m' agitation. < Ithi'i journalists ol 
smaller note had been "imilailv dealt with before her, 
but the public did not bestir ils(‘ll on their bi'liall—at least 
not to the same exti'iit. IVrsonalilies, like eircumstanci's, 
alter cases, and now that a jirominent liguri' has bet'ii 
marked down, public meetings have protested against the 
Press Act generally’, and against the d('mand oi securil) 
from Mrs. Besant esjH'cially, and at the time of writing, it 
appears a deputation \o 11. K. the Viceroy has bt'en 
organised. By the time thi'si^ lines appear in jiriiit, other 
developments may be expected, Ini I they au' not likely to 
affect the validit}^ ol my comments. IMrs. Besant has not 
indeed been “ punished ” in th<‘ technical sense, and thi' 
Act does not require reasons to be recorded, because the 
demand for security is not in the nature of ])unisliment: 
it could have been demanded from her at the very outset 
before her press had published anything at all. But the 
withdrawal of an exemption, which need not have been^J 
granted, was casting a reflection on her conduct: the loss-* 
of reputation for sobriety of judgmeul .ind innocenev py 

^ . uL I* 2L. *4^ 
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SestcEirig is to her a more serious injury than the transfer or 
couple of thousands from her purse to some other place. 
I^pa^ from this aspect of what in truth is a punishment, a 
llipcord of reasons in such cases serves as a piece of guidance. 
|itb the public. What is more, it serves, from the Govem- 
Went's own point of view, to arrest at its very inception an 
Agitation which must compromise more reputations than 


jjphe when it is allowed to grow. Sir S. Subrahmanya 
’ a devoted follower of the Thcosophic leader. 


•is., 


^remarked at the Madras protest meeting that Mrs. Besant 
.■had given offenc(' by iier Home Rule campaign. But that 
^was a mere conjecture. Others have guessed that the reins 
^Jlad been tightened because her paper had published senti- 


Iments like * taxation without representation is robbery/ 
|t'i;he Indian administration is the most expensive alien 
administration in the world,’ ‘ people are dying for want of 
good/ ' the Anglo-Indian administration is based on 
^oney-grabbing and plciisurc-hunting proclivities/ and 
'^e like. I hove not read these sentences in her paper, 
id the context of each may modify th<; impression 
Produced up(>n the mind by the detached extract. The' 
’pmt sentiment quoted is familiar enough to schoolboys 
|who read English history, and the second will not sound 
^trange in the ears of those' who have read Mr. Dadabhai 
aproji’s writings. I am not concerned to suggest what 
rs^'Bcsant’s offence may have been, if any at ail. I wish 
point out how the public are left to make their own 
iffiises, and that is a policy hurtful alike to the journalist 
^ the Government. It has been said that if Mrs. 
had asked the Magistrate why the order of 
ilkemption had been cancelled, he would have shown 
iler thS papers. But when once she was treated like a 
iiity person,it wasnot her interest to give the Magistrate 

liTiHiViiiTirp' n-f, lac^fnKlicliincr hi<; jrnnd fj^i+h • if Hprnnnfk an 
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obvious part of her strategy to expose the detects in 
the law and the hardships to which tlu‘ executive ]>rac - 
tice gives rise. A change in the law or practice' is obviously 
necessary : it may lake a long time to change Uk* law, but 
the Government of India ma> issue instructions l(» tlu' 
Local Governments that just as reasons an' n'cordod for 
exempting a person from the general rule* ol dcunaiiding 
a security, the reasons lor cancelling the I'xeinjdioii also 
may not only Ik* recorded, but ('oiunuinicaLiHl to such 
person, 'ilie alternative ot not granting an t'xeiuption 
in any case would be a much harsher mi'asure aiui open to 
the objection that lJi<‘ executive' thwarts tiu' t)oh(‘v of the 
legislaturi' 

The circumstances m wliic'h tlie rigid to sue the 
Government has come under discussion are rather pcculiai. 
It is one of the C'rown’s prerogatives in England not to hi' 
sued in tlu' municipal courts That prerogalive did not 


belong to tlx' East India ('oiiijian} , and as Sir C. P. llbert 


points out, it is not claiuu'd by tin' ( olonial (loveinments. 
When the Governnn'nl of India was transfern^d to the 


( rown, the ('ompanv’s liability to be sued wa> transferred 
to tht' Secretary ol State in ('oiincil by an Act of 1858, 
;ind the Government of India and the Local Governments 
were prohibited from pa.ssing any law inconsisti'nt with 
that Act of Parliament In 1912, or rather in a litigation 
which temiinali'd in that yeai, it was discovered that 
the Burma Legislative Council had pa'>s('(l an Act bcirring 
suits against Go\ernmonl in re^]K‘cl ol rights ovei 
land. The Chief Court t>f Kaiigoon held that such 
prohibition was ulini vires and tlii' Privy (amncil 
('onfirmed the decision. It appi'ars tlial sinnlai- provisions, 
inconsistent with the Act of ParliaiiK'nl ol 1858 and the^ 
Indian Councils Act, have been enacted in other province^’^ 
as well, in ignorance or under a mi^takcsi view of the 
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of the Indian constitution, and the questi^m is what is the 
retaedy. The Secretary of State seems ro have taken a 
hint> from certain words in ihe Pri\y Councirs judgmenx 
and considered the easit"5t n'tnedy Uj be a change of Jaw bx 
[Parliament. A lepeal oi all the iinaiilhoriscd r»cctions in 
India, or a validation ol tlie past (UTors by Parliament, 
would be other wa\^ of gelling out of the difficult}’ 
Though the Seci<'t.ir\ of vSiale has ask(‘d lor a ixew law 
oxtending the authoiilv of the Indian Councils so as to 
exempt the (iovermiH at (loni llibilily to be sued, his real 
intention ma\ be l») validate tlu'past eiiois and to issuo 
instructions not lo ie])eaL them in iutun\ He does not 
seem to have am inleiilion of taking away Irom the people 
permanently a nglil which liny have enjoyed since llie dav^ 
•of the rom})an\ He wants inendy a wa}' out of the dif¬ 
ficulty caused bs tli(‘ legal advisers ajid legislator^ who 
misintcrpiet(‘(l or oveilooked the Acts of Parliament 
That the evtnitive ('lovcuaiment'. should have aied to 
ovade llie liabilit\ to be sued and the dcla\ and expense 
of litigation, is not 'surprising , but that the Irgal adviser^ 
should have overlooked or misapprec^aled the limitation 
of the powers ol the Indian legislatures, is r(‘a11v strange. 
Tlie Government is exempted from so many liabilities, in 
imitation of th<' pieiogatives of the ('lown in England, 
that the}' seem to hav'c got into the habit of thinking that 
^11 those prerogatives might b(‘ secured by legislation here. 

the Privy Council tacitly admitted the validity of an 
^Qj^uthorised Indian law in an eailier Bombay case, but 
iin^jthe Burma case it was explained that the point had not 
'been raised in that litigation and was hence overlooked. 
The East India Company was a ^trading corporation and was 
also a body with sovereign rights. Hence in some cases 
it was liable lo be sued and in others not. It must be somc- 
What irksome to lawyers to investiKate ancient history 
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and to decide in what cases the Government, which does 

no trading now, may and in wliat cases it may not be sued. 
It may be conducive to simplicity and certainty if the law 
is changed as proposed by the Secretary of State, and if 
each possible proposal for exemption in future is decided 
by him on its merits, trusting that in our expanded legisla¬ 
tive councils the riglrts of the subjects will not be further 
encroached upon. But it may be objected that the non¬ 
official element in the legislative councils is not sufficienth' 
strong to protect the right which is so cft'cctuaiJy safeguard¬ 
ed by the existing Acts of Parliament. If in a criminal 
case the is.sue l)ctween the Crown and the prisoner is 
decided by a court of law, there is really no reason why civil 
disputes between the Govemment and the subject should 
not be ‘similarly submitted to the judgment of the law 
courts, and the tendency to take away the jurisdiction 
of the courts does not indicate a cojistitutional frame of 
mind and sets a bad example to the })eople who are 
expected to cherish a profound respect for the law and th<^ 
constitution. 


Bombay, 


A LAWYliR. 
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PESSIMISM AND OPTIMISM 


U SUALLY aftu s(htk ^uat i.itastiopht suih as an earth 
quake, a \ol(ani( eruption oi thi‘ loss oi an ocean liner 
a shallow rontio\cts\ spiings up m the nevebpapers as to the 
intentionb of I’n»\iflcn(t in the matter Those who wish to 
vindicate llu ways ot tiod to man dub themselves 
optimi^'ts vvliile they ehnoimce then opponents iindei what 
they deem tin oppieibnous epithet of ‘pessimists ’ “Such 
a debate* spian^, up among hteraiy men aftoi the* earthejuake* of 
Lisbon in 1755, Tiiemoi»ibli as having given oee ision to Voltaire’s 
Caffdtdc - his lanunis saliie on optimism 

Equally loose and popular had been Pojie s tie*tilmont of the 
subject in Jus hssa\ on Man, in vihieli oeeiirs the* e^xtrava- 
gantly optimistic line “ Whatcvei is, is light 

To Wl the subjeet thoioughly discussed fiom a philosophie 
standpoint we have to go to (icrmany Ihere a doughty chani 
pion stands forth on eaeh side of the ejuestion—Sehopenhauci 
upholder of Pessimism and Niet/sche, of Optimism 
Schopenhauer developed hi*- dfietimes in his great work, 
World a's Will and hha 1 oi oui pi (sent puiposc ve 
&^d only considei the lieaimg ol hi* philosophy on the question 
pessimism oi optimism Schopenhauei himself legarded this 
fundatnental question and classified leligions not as mono 
theistic ot polytheistic but <is pessimistu oi optimistic 
‘ ^ The most essential thing in out human composition the 

'Cennan philosopher takes to be the* Will The will is really the 
^HiChar{^cter« the essential man We hold a man icsponsible only for 
' l-x he does voluntanly We do not blame him for deficiencies 
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oi intellect; we say he cannot help them, but wo blame him for?' 
moral delinquencies. This' will we have in common with the 
world. The whole world is the offspring of the will to Uvej 
From these premises Schopenhauer deduces the misery of the 
individual. For the will of the individual can never be fully 
gratified ; the more he wills, the less can he satisfy his will. ' It is 
different with Nature. Nature has the riglit to be optimistic, 
because her energy and productiveness arc inexhaustible. No 
matter how many men, animals or plants are destroyed, she 
can produce more. Life with her is a joyous revel. In 
Schopenhauer’s view the individual is sacrificed lu this world to 
the interests of the species and of the general life of the world. 
No provision is made for the happiness of the individual. 

Schopenhauer thus comes to the conclusion that happiness 
or peace of mind can only be attained by ceasing to will. In this 
he approaches Buddhism, as he also does in his doctrine of the 
world as Idea, for like the Buddhists he looks upon the world,as 
we know it, as illusion or as the product of our own minds. It is 
a sort of veil before our eyes, hiding from us the real, genuine 
existence. His view of life als<> approaches Christianity on the 
mystic side. For he regards tlio. will as essentially evil, and as the 
world is the expression of the will it must have begun in sin, 
just as the Bible teaches by the allegory of the (jardon of Eden. 

Thus our philosoplicr regards life as an evil—an evil from 
which we can only be dcilivcrcd by subduing our wills. If we cease, 
to will, wc cannot be made' unhappy by the failure of our wishes. 
Christianity, and especially thc‘ Christian mystics, tc‘,aeli the same 
lesson. We are to subdue our wills and submit them to the will; 
oi God. As Tennyson sings : 

Our wills arc ours to make them Thine.” 

Thus Schopenhauer’s pessimism, whether w(; agree with it 
or not, cannot be called irreligious. 

As for means of escape from the evil of life, Schopenhauer'.s 
remedy is not quite the same as that of the ( hristian .saints. Heji 
admires them but does not follow their methods. His mean^^* 
of relief is to be found in the other aspect of tlie 
world as Idea. 

We are happiest, in his view, when we forgcit the will 
time, and calmly contemplate either .a beautiful natural 
or a beautiful work of art; or still better, perhaps, hearjjj, 
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, jpiece oi music. 1 lie will side of our being is then quiescent; 
our consciousness is simply that of a Know^er or Perceiver. The 
f|pure relation of subject and object exists. The great beauty 
^l^nd benefit of art is that it calms the will to live, and for the time 
fat least sends it to sleep. So long as you are contemplating, with 
tfpure interest in the thing itself, any work of art, you cannot for 


f the moment dream of deriving any benefit from it as a means of 


K 


‘promoting everyday life. For the moment you are an immortal 
^ijlbeing, removed from all temporal cares. That is the great relief 
and blessing of art. Hence the saying, esteemed a paradox in 
England : “ All art is quite useless." 

V So much for pessimism. We turn now to optimism. After 
Schopenhauer camc' Nietzsche. Schopenhauer died in 1860, and 
Nietzsche was born in 1844. At first an ardent follower of his 
irji^reat predecessor, he aftenvards revolted from Pessimism, and 
jiraised the flag of triumphant Optimism. He preached the joy 




of life and accus(jd the Christians, Buddhists and Schopenhauerians 
^Jlf being miserable cowards. “ All these people," he says. “ are 
^fjaid of life, afraid of pain." 

Rejecting them all, he fell back on the (/reek view of life, 
instead of the mere will to live, asserted the will to Power, 
||he desire to dominate and exploit others, as instinctive in man. 
p;. Nietzsche w'as not a systematic philosopher like Schopenhauer. 

proceeds by flashes of insight; ,his words are often striking and 
'Illuminating, but he is more of a poet or seer than a philosopher. 
Tn fad, he deprecated reasoning and argumentation, holding 
that “ opinions, with all their proving, refuting, and intellec¬ 
tual masquerade, are merely symptoms of altered taste, and 
certainly not what they arc still so often claimed to be, the 
of the altered taste.” Of course it often happens that we 
|ioose an opinion first and try to find reasons for it afterwards 
ipdjihe arguments wc use to other people are often not at all 
iiose which have convinced ourselves. So Nietzsche, in the 
i-‘pf any opinion, would inquire, not what arguments have 
holders of that opinion, but what is the state 
1n^ What is their psychology, which induces them, 
^ an opinion. Thus it people preach what are called 
Clii^tiaii virtues, such as forbearance, long-suffering, pity, mercy, , 
lorgiyienes^, etc., he would say, probably, such people have been 
' ,and down-trodden ; as in reality the early Christians;,; 
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were. On the other hand, if people exalt the virtues t)f active 
eourage, audacity, power of governing both oneself and olhei*^, 
leadership, ambition, etc., he would say probably sueb peopU* 
aristocrats or great nobles, such as the Greek.', .iiid Ivoiuaiis \vt*r* 
who held such views of life. If he were ,jsk('d, “ Ihit wlikli is Uu' 
true view to lake ? ” he would an.swer. “ Thai is a inattei ol 
taste, but my taste is with the aristocrats.” 

Notwithstanding the great differemes betunn Ihese twi* 
great thinkers and their opposite ti'iidencies, the germ ol 
Nietzsche is to be found in Schopenhauer. Thai g(‘rni i', the joy 
of Nature which Schopenhauer admits, quoting tla- k.iUn saying, 
Natura non loniristafiir, ” Natun* doe-, ]iol mourn.” Nor does 
the race mourn; the race spirit laughs and lloinishes; it is 
only the individual that mourns. It is ujion thi-. ti*xl that 
Nietzsche founds hn-, optimism, lie would say ‘ Do not tullow 
Schopenhauer’s advice or that of the l>uddhi>ts, or o( the Cluistian 
saints ; turn not awav liom Iniman life lo contemplale what you 
call eternal thing'., but identify yoursell with the human race and 
with the life of Nature, and in that you will find joy and hajipiness. 
All our endeavours should be devoted to benefiting and advancing 
the human race, in dev(iopiug to the highest point such a natural 
aristocraiy of intellect and cult me as wv happen to poss(*ss, and 
jn perhaps evolving at a long distant date the Superman. 

Thus the two views oi hie are sharply contra.stcd. The 
advantage of taking two min of such clearly defined antagonistic 
\icws as these two Geiman jihilosojihers is that \vc bring into 
sharp relief the best that can be said both for Ptssimisni and 
Optimism. What shall we say, then, to these conflicting views 
as here presented ? 

Perhaps no individual life is really worth living in itself, but 
individual lives may be justified along tw^o distint t lines. Either 
on the religious line that this life is but oiu' incident in a long 
spiritual career, or on the Nictzschian lin(‘ thet each individual 
life must bo referred lo the race life, and that llu' raiv life is worth 
living. 

There is something majestic about tie* life of a race, the 
handing down of the torch of life, and this ajiplies to the meanest^ 
race of animals or plants as well as to man. Wlicn we think of thef 
one particular race (or rather innumerable races) of birds, and 
reflect on the countless succession of indi%'iduals which has flowed 
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on through the ages, we cannot help evolving in our coiibcioubncbs 
the conception of a Vogel-Gcist (or Biid-Spiiit)~an apotheosib 
til of the race, a gcmril consciousness a ].uo memory, which 
* presides ovei cvuvtlnng connected with the pioduction and 
increase ol hiids And the same, of couisc applies to other races 
Tlie lace, then has .i uglit to be jovlul and Niet/schc would 
counsel us to identify oniselves with it to forget our home in 
spiritual spheus il we (mi h id one anel concentrate oui attention 
on this life and this uoilcl Inste id of aiming it the salvation 
Ol piogiess and cle \i iopmc nt ot oiii own souls he would 
recommend us to ihnik only of the onwaid maieh of the human 
race. Whethei wc Iniallv clceidc tint ISiet/sche oi Schopenhauer 
IS right, seems lo «lepcnd on the twist we an able to give oiii 
minds horwe lu c Inllenged by a double allegiance I he solution 
of the question ckpcnds on how we hn ill\ ms igc hie Can we 
frankly delivn ouisihes up to the sjxll of the race auel identih 
ourselves v\ilh it oi docs an iinsubduabk suspicion haunt us 
that we aic in the power of an eiirhantiess like the e ompanions 
of Ulys*scs in the cave of ( iice ^ ()i is not a eonipioiuise possible 
With Niet/schc ^ Mav we not fiankly and lulh pl.i\ the game 
so long .IS we aie on this eaith, lecognising oui chitics and oui 
j allegiance to the laee .is wt recognise oiii duties on the f(»otball- 
field Ol the battle held, and \et never (oi^cl tint life, like foot¬ 
ball and even like battles, is but a passing ginic and th.it we have 
another inhnitelv widci and nioic v,loiioiis be in.^ clscwheit ^ 

IS a pci son a pessimist who finds external e\(nts and the* 
lieople he happens to .issociate with almost miifoinily disagreeable, 
but at the same time finds a eonslant soiuce ol eomfoit and 
happmesb within ■* Such .i pci son may be \ei> happy , he is an 
Optimist as icgaids the ctciiial univcisc because he carries 
^ his own happiness within him, and nothing tan deprive him of it, 
^ yet he finds Ins actu.il tan.,ible snuoundings mainly disagreeable 
J Nietzsche himself found tlic world an extremely uncoinfortablc* 
jplace. Probably inde c d, lie was the most unhappy man of modern 
j^times-*-the most pathetic of optimists 

* I^erhaps the best solution ol the question would be a sort of 
personal pessimism combined t\ith race optimism If, as Edmund 
Burke said, one cannot frame an indictment against a nation, how 
one frame an indictment ag^unst the world, or against the 
that enormous fone w^hich is the world? So that even 
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;<vhat I call personal pessimism is to be qualified thus: We are' 
only pessimistic in so far as we do not expect to derive happiness 
from the world. But even then we arc not unhappy ; we look 
for happiness in ourselves. As Victor Hugo said to some despair¬ 
ing person who came to him in deep distress, " Have you not 
your own soul ? ” 

Schopenhauer himself was not unhappy ; he seems to have 
enjoyed his life very well. But Browning, althougli the most 
optimistic of poets, writes ; 

/ ‘ I must say—or choke in silence—Howsoever came my fate. 
Sorrow did and joy did nowise—life well weighed—prcponderatc.’' 

Happiness or contentment on a certain low level is easy. 
All the brutes are probably, as a rule, happy, so long as they are 
free from physical pain. That is because they arc close to Nature 
and in harmony with her. It is a sort of condemnation of the^’ 
world, however, that the more highly developed, either intellec¬ 
tually or morally, iL man becomes, th(^ more painful does the 
world become to him. 

Finally, a sort of reconciliation may be reached of Nietzsche 
and Schopenhauer with (.acli other and even with Christianity. 
For all the three agree that a selfish individual happiness is not 
possible. All agree ultimately that he who would save his life 
shall lose it ; and he who loses it shall find it. For Nietzsche 
does not teach a selfish happiness, but the joy of living for the race, 
especially for the cream of the race, his select body of aristocrats. 
Patriotism, public spirit, sclf-sacrificcf for comrades—all these 
are virtues for Nietzsche, as they were for the Greeks and Romans. 
Thus all finally teach self-sacrifice. Nietzsche, self-sacrifice for 
one's country or one’s race ; Schopenhauer, for the sake of 
one's final peace of mind ; and Christianity, for the sake of 
ecstatic union with God. From self-sacrifice alone can happiness 
come, and that is why the present war, with all its horrors, has; 
brought no little joy to many ; because they have found a worthy 
cause in which to sacrifice their lives. 


England, 


WALTER j. BA YUS/, 
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INDIAN MOTHERHOOD. 


A PSYCHOLOGICAL NARRATIVE. 

‘W/HERE is your papa, my boy,” asked the postman of 
, ^ the little urchin who was a very picture of 
reluctance when thus drawn away from his marbles. 

“ Papa is gone to foreign shores.” 

” And where is your mamma, my boy ?” 

” Mamma dear is at home.” 

And ‘ mamma dear * was a fragile, pale-looking woman 
whose whole aspect bespoke of faded beauty. She was 
the relic and reminiscence, the shadow and echo, of past 
ihealth and bloom and joy ; the pale vestige of roseate tints, 
;the dull fire of the eyes that could yet dart a gleam now 
and again, the delicacy of limbs and the refinement of her 
carriage—^all these spoke the same tale. 

And what is your mother's name?” continued the 
Ipostman. 

^ ” Dhanavanti,” was the answer in hasty accents. 

The letter was addressed to Dhanavanti and deli- 
fered to her. She took it up—and her hands trembled as 
If she ^ were seized with a paroxysm of rapture. Her eyes 
feh6he|ivith ecstasy and they spoke the tale of a gr^at 
^itatipn within. It was a familiar hand that had written 
p^t\epistle ; the fragrance of familiarity was emanamg 
l|fi|ten<}er gusts. It was a loving hand that had written 
Ihfe^iS-'ilwith. .such a nrettv curve, and the 
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with such lingering fondness. What a long train of 
pleasing reminiscences, and a flood of the things said, felt, 
and done that started up in a panorama of loving array! 
She was lost in a reverie. 

And the letter was unopened ; it lay shivering in her 
trembling fingers. The ecstasy of suspense was intense. 
She would have her fill of the bliss before she ran head¬ 
long to meet the untoward tidings that the contents might 
convey. 

What loving, lingering delay before she opened the 
letter ! But she did open it at last. Was this a dream ? 
No, her lord was really coming; she would see him early 
on the morrow—himself in the flesh—folded and hugged 
in these her arms. 

And mamma dear, how excited you look and how 
lovely. Why ?’* 

" Yes, my darling, for papa is coming.’* 

When, when will he come ? What shall he bring 
for me ? Will he fetch me new marbles, for mine are so old ? 
What shall I show him ? Shall I take him to see the new 
kittens in the backyard ? May I read out to him the whole 
length of my ABC?” And the torrent of questions at 
last ceased. 

Growing calmer he asked, ” Why were you sad all 
these days ? Was it because papa was away ?” 

” Yes,” said the mother, but the confession was 
too much for her present feelings—a medley of prospective 
delight and past disappointment. She snatched the little 
child in a frantic effusion of tenderness and kissed it again 
and again while her tears trickled down her face. The 
whole picture was suggestive of melting affection. | 

” Why do you weep ? Father will be bringing sweet^l 
and toys in countless number; he will carry me (m 
shoulders, and—” in the midst of what proinis^dJ;i||iS^i 
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peroration lie was drawn away by the voice of his friend 
il^andu and by the click of marbles striking against 

-marbles. 

^ And the mothei was k'it alone* —alone to herself — 
falone with h(‘r rapt thoughts. Was not such solitude 
?mosl welcome to her. when slie could blush unseen and 
is'wecp coj)ious teais unnoticed, and when she could indulge 
' 'n a free play and eJvpn'ssion to all the shifting emotions ? 
It was mid-day, and four and twenty hours must 
‘lapse t‘re her suspense could be ovei For four and 
.wenty hours niust she wait and wait- a vcr\ picture 
.)f the agouN o( sus|xnse 

Six- the (lock struck the houi, and the western sun 
gleaming yellow and gleaming laige, thicw a golden shower 
of dewy light omi the home-rctuining kine, and the slow- 
drudging slicphcul The expectant calves yelled with 
all their little might and the watch-dogs barked furiously 
to silence then impatient bello wings And there was 
nothing of nature but ti^ld of the dost of dav and the 


repose of toil 

y(‘t the molhei was musing, and slu knew not that 

it was so late in the day. The little 1 
and his noise it was 'that brought the reverie-engrossed 
mother back to her^ell Was it a mere phantasy that the 
child’s voice rang in her ear^ likt the accents of her hus¬ 
band ? 

She started up 

And the boy was her passion and pastime for the next 
hour and more. She sat down to comb his hair and dress 
it into a knot , to w^ash the cherubim face and impress a 
dark-dyed orb on the fair ciipanse of his forehead. '^As 
the evening mellowed into twilight, and as the twilight 
deepened into dark, the mother took up the silver 
waxed milk and rice in it and taking the boy to 
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lier waist, proceeded to the verandah to feed him there in 
the full gaze of the moonlit heavens. 

The child was then, and only then, the most per¬ 
verse of creatures. He would insist on the mother’s 
coaxing and cajoling him for every tiny mouthful that 
he ate. He would stipulate the narration of a never- 
ending story as the condition for his being fed. And the 
dog that stood by wagging liis tail must liavo his feed 
too. He would even cry for the moon and must needs 
have it. 


If the child was resourceful in teasing his mother, 
equally was she resourceful in the thousand ways and , 
one by which she coaxed him out of his obstinacy. The. 
expedient that she usefully employed was to take advan- - 
tage of the child’s love for his papa and mamma. He would 
comply with the mother’s plaint for a tiny mouthful for 
the sake of his dear, dear mother, another one for his 
auntie’s sake, and yet a third foi- the sake of the father 
that would return home on the morrow. 

The feeding ordeal being over, and the washing com¬ 
pleted, she clothed him in a light jacket, put on his 
head the pretty little woollen cap that she herself had • 
woven, and laid him gently on the downy cushions in 
the pretty canopied cradle. She would keep on singing a 
low lullaby, only now and again relieving it by a petulant 
ejaculation, “ Sleep, my na^ughty dear, do sleep now.” 
For the child would now and again shoot up his head; 
from the pillow, and it was long before his eyes closed in • 
peaceful slumber. , ^ 

Such was by custom the mother’s nightly programme,|| 
and the same was repeated on the present night. 3 

^ Onward from six, when she was aroused from 
pensiveness, she had been thrillingly absorbed 
administering comforts and necessaries to 
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' 3arling.; No sooner did she get free from the delightful 
occupation than the old thoughts began to revive with 
a sudden gush and in resistless iteration. The letter— 
and the event of her husband’s return to her—this was the 
refrain, cvcr-recurrent, of her musings. Between her child 
i^d her husband her world was exhausted. Beyond them 
her concerns were but few and on them she doted with 
an affection that, in its exclusiveness, savoured strongly 
of selfishness. To a mother her child is a hero; and in 
!her esteem her husband as easily surpasseth all the other 
members of his kind. Her love is adoration, as unbounded 
as it is exclusive. 


And as Dhanavanti proceeded to the dining-hall, 
she knew not in any clear fashion whither she was going 
j and whom else she crossed on the way. Her mind was busy 
' elsewhere. Dhanavanti was doing what she did in a 
Jpurely automatic way; she ate automatically and then 
■went out of the dining-hall into her bcd-chamber. There 
jshe lay on her bed, ever tossing to and fro in the 
frenzy of excitement. She rose up from her bed and hurry- 
^Ing to the side of her child, stood gazing at the vision of 
' the sleeping beauty.’ She gathered the tender weight 
in her arms, carried it to her own couch, and clasping it 


;,bn her breast, lay down to sleep. And with the gentle 
Icontact at last the restless mother lay softy in a quiet 
felumber. 

E *1' But oft in the night would she mutter tender words,, 
ppisy of affectionate greeting, and now of gentle upbraid- 
K|:Jpr,:<delay; oft would she call out her 'nada’ in soft 
Ppefehts.' And once as she started up from her sleep, her 
l^ye^^indered about the room earnestly to find her lover, ; 
|hn4i'-^sappointed, they rested' on the child’s angelic face, 
^f^ivhicn brightened her up in a glowing cheer. Nestling the 
^hi ldiip ser to her breast, she again lay down tP sleep., . 
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The village bell struck the half-hour after five. The 
morning air was rent with the musical warble of birds, 
as each to each announced the dawn of day—^it was frag¬ 
rant with a sudden permeation of the dew-besprinkled 
' parijata ’ flower. Everything told of freshness land 
youth; of the keen delight of universal life. And Dhana- 
vanti, as she rose up with the shrill, trumpet announcement 
of the cock, shared all the freshness of the morning life. 
She felt alike rejuvenated—^her lord was coming, and what 
more could make her heart bound in greater jubilance ? 

Her morning ablutions finished, she combed her hair 
into a long flowing plaited shape, and wore, half-hid and 
half-visible, a sweet-scented champaka flower—the flower 
above all others that was dear to her husband ; she went 
down to bathe, and thereafter put on the black saree 
with the lace spots—the one which her lord liked best to 
see her in. She stuck up in her hair the little brooch shap¬ 
ed like a dove, and precious in its antiquity—^the jewel 
that had been in her husband’s family for generations, 
and given her as his wedding gift. 

Dhanavanti, who used to be indifferent about her 
habiliment and personal appearance, became suddenly 
fastidious, tidy and prim. Why—^was she anxious 
to conquer her lord, who was already hers, by her personal 
charms ? She went down to the mirror and gazed long 
and deep at the reflexion. Was she really lovely—as 
lovely as when young, as young as when he married her ? 
JVould he still like her and love her with all the former 
fervour ? She questioned the glass—and what it 
answered, she alone knew. She questioned her child who 
had just got out of his long sleep, and he exclaimed how 
charming she looked. Her vanity was indeed gratifiefiSl 

It was eight—^three more hours left of the? lo^l 
.long suspense. She busied herself to prepare 
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her home-returning lord; she ran hitlier and thither to 
keep the house in order ready to icceive him And in 
flitting from one occupation to another in a lestless 
excitement, the three hours ([uicklv passed away 

From the comer of the sticel was heard the rattling 
" of wheels and the pngling of bells. Dhanavanti rushed to 
the front door- but it was only an empty waggon There 
, was again a repetition of similar sounds—and yet the cart 
passed their house She was evincing symptoms of im¬ 
patience- would h(‘ disappoint her aftei all ? No, there 
was the (airiage halting at tlie dooi, her husband had 
jumped out ot ihv ( aiiiage, and the boy had rushed forth 
to him and clung to liis knees The father looked into 
the little lac<*: woiidciod how chubb> the cheeks had 
grown, and how spaiklmg those eyes He took the 
child in his aims and hugging it close to his chest, 
advanced towards tli(' house and was soon face to face with 
his wife What were her first emotions, and what 
^ were his as lliev saw each other aftei such a long time ? 

' There was a long, ardent, mutual gaze and as by a silent 
sympathy of mutual understanding, both went into the 
room. 

And we will leave them to themselves witiiout in¬ 
vading their piivacy any more 
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FROM WAR TO PEACE. 


A STORY. 


O N the time-worn terrace walls whicli make a broad walk round 
an old chateau, on the borders of France and iJclj^ium, a 
young man and girl wander together. His height is over 
six feet, and his fair hair and general aspect betoken English 
birth ; the girl's dark hair and eyes and rosy complexion and small 
slim figure, might speak of her united French and English extrac¬ 
tion to a keen observer. 

As they sit together on the broad parapet, he leans over and 
plucks a lovely Gloire dc Dijon rose from a creeper which almost 
smothers the ancient armorial bearings carved f>n the front of it, 
oisses it first, and then hands it to her, and as she places it in the 
“odice of her white dress, seizing both her hands in his he exclaims, 
11 Marie, Marie, you cannot be so cruel. You cannot send me away 
oke this ! Even if Mr. Surtees is ill, he can have a nurse ; 
1 esides, there's old Babette and Pierre, and I’ve got all leady 
or you. I never thought you'd put me off for a man who is no ■ 
earthly relation to you after all ! When my uncle left me Castle- 
bumic and all belonging to it so unexpectedly, I sold out to 
liettle down there by his wish on the estate. Look how lonely 
1 shall be in that great barrack of a place without you ! ” 

I can't help it, mon ami, you know 1 can’t," Marie JRoscoo 
answers passionately, " besides, dear, if mon oncle be no relative,;^; 
do I not owe him the more gratitude for all he has done for me and|| 
mine ? For, when my father was killed in tlic Boer War, and 
young mother died a few days after, didn’t he make my old granM 
p^e happy by buying this old chateau from him, and so makm® 
his last days comfortable, when everything had been 
:^|g_anaged by Renaud his steward ? It would have had^ t g ^^^gp 
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to a stranger. And then begging us to live here with him to the 
end of my grandfather’s da57s. Ah ! Hugh, you don’t know what 
a glad day it was for grandpdre, when he met me near the 
gateway and asked if he might sketch the chateau and me, and 
we found him later a little studio in it. The old Curd often 
quotes that the best Book of all says that grandpdre, not being 
' forgetful to entertain strangers, found ‘ the angel unawares ’ 

' in uncle George, dear old man ” 

“ Ah, well, Mane,” Hugh said, tugging at his moustache 
impatiently , “ lliat’s all very well. You’ve done a jolly lot for 
the old fellow since then, and now I want you to think about me.” 

" Don't I ? ” she said, tcais rising to her eyes and her lip 
quivering, "Mom, noon and night more than I perhaps,” 

she added drawing uj) her liead pioudly, a flush of hot colour 
spreading from cluck to brow, " but T can't do uhat you ask tor 
all that, Mon amt 1 can’I leave uncle Gcoige, old, and blind 
and paralysed, to lined help alone You must vcait a little longer, 
dear.” 

"But I will nol —1 declare 1 wont, sd that’s certain ! You 
must choose between us this vciy day, Mane 1 will not wait any 
longer.” 

" Them il you caic as little as that, Hugh,” she replied with a 
proud qiiivci of hei lips, and flashing eyes shining thiough unshed 
tears, " this must be my answer,” and she diew otf a pearl ring 
from her finger and laid it on the hand he almost involuntarily 
stretched out lor it, and turning, ran to meet a ne.it-looking girl 
in a white bonne cap, who came dowm lowaids the terrace 
evidently in hot haste 

" The master rings. Mademoiselle',” she said and running 
lightly in at the open door, mistress and maid disappeared into the 
house, leaving Hugh alone. Then throw’ing another rose he had 
g?ithered angiily down on the grass, and scattering all its petals 
'ns it fell—^to be collected .nnd treasured, withered as they were, by 
.a weeping girl afterwards—Hugh sprang over the terrace wall, 
and stalked out of the old garden quic kly, s\vitching off the heads 
of the unoffending flowers as he passed with the riding whip he 
carried. In his tearing rage and fury he wiped off what he thought 
was a drop of rain from the palm of the hand which held the ring, 
but he realized after, amidst agonies of regret and remorse, that it 
Tsras a tear from Marie Roscoe’s gentle eyes. Going to the village 
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hostd at the foot of the hill on which Chateau Marie stood, where 
he had left some of his luggage a few hours before, he impatiently 
demanded the things from the landlord, crossed the Channel, and 
landed in Dover a few hours after. 

Unhappy Hugh ! Had he only lingered a very short time later, 
instead of rushing off to catch the next return boat to England, 
how different had been his lot, and how much might have been 
spared poor Marie ! 

For, on running upstairs in answer to his bell, she had found 
the dear old artist, George Surtees, (who had been as a father to 
her since the day he unexpectedly stumbled on the picturesque 
old gateway of the chateau in one of his painting tours, and met 
the child, Marie, at the same time,) laid on the floor unconscious. 
And though he rallied and lived a few weeks, it was only to com-- 
mend her to the care of the Father of the fatherless, with words 
of loving blessing which made her more than ever glad she had not 
listened to Hugh's pleadings and consented to leaving him at 
once; besides she never doubted her hitherto devoted lover’s 
ultimate return to ask her forgiveness. 

And Marie was doubly glad that Mr. Surtees never knew of 
Hugh’s hasty visit, and the breaking off of their engagement, for 
the night before he died, as she leant over him to raise his head, 
he murmured, " The Lord will bless thee, my child, for your 
goodness to me,” and as she answered quickly, “ No, no, it is 
you — you —who have been so good to me, darling uncle,” he 
added with a smile, " Ah well. I’m glad you think so—I meant 
the Chateau Marie to be yours, when I added your name to it, 
and the old Curd and Paul Murray will be good to you, and there 
is Hugh too, I leave you to him—I wish I could have seen him 
again, tell him—I’ve left a letter in my desk for him—you’ll 
find—” he said feebly. 

And happy in that belief, the old man sank to sleepTo awaken 
to a brighter than any earthly dawning—away from this world so 
full of war and tumults, to where such as he ” rest from their 
labours ” in peace. i 

They laid him beside Marie’s grandfather (the old Marquis^ 
D’Estrees, the last owner of the chateau of the male line) in th^ 
little cemetery near by, the only mourner being Marie Roscoe| 
besides Pierre, Babette. his servants, and the villagers, as he 
no living relatives. 
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The Rev. Paul Murray, a young English curate, whose deli¬ 
cacy had made his physician order him to lake a chaplaincy in 
sunny France, and whose ministrations had been such a source of 
c%»infort to her uncle, and since, to hcn^clf in her sorrow, read 
• the simple service. 

The old Roman ('ntholic (.'ure the village, whom Marie 
, had loved from thildliood, ioined the group at the graveside, 
, being sincerely sorry for the loss of the good old Englishman, 
;whose simple piety he belii'ved in, in spite of its errors in his 
eyes. 

And though Mi. Surtees’ letter was sent to him by the 
French notary, Hugh Wvian liad been met by tidings which 
stirred his blood as it did thi' hearts ol inanv thousands beside 
his, on his arrival in (ingland th(‘ aw'e-in.spiring news of the 
-declaration of wai betweiui Knglaiid and Ciermany ! 

Also, hearing from a man at iiis dub. once a fcllow-otticer, 
he had a chance of le-jommg his old regiment with a Captain’s 
commission, he took it, telegraphed to the servants at ('astle- 
bumie all necessary ordt-rs and sailed at once for France .and 
Belgium. 

♦ * * >! * 

A few vveiks later, again, on the terrace ol the old chateau, is 
.Marie Roscoe. 

Her face looks paler than when \vc last saw her, and its 
pallor is perhaps enlianced by the mourning dress she wears, as 
she gazes sadly on the- distant view of sea and sky lying beyond 
the small village, and the little ancient wayside diapcl, the bell 
now chiming for vesix^rs, and out over the surrounding marshes 
and the ocean line stretching beyond Diinkiik and towards the 
English shores, with dreamy eyes and thoughts far aw’ay. 

'' *' And she knows not as her glances wander over the silver 
i«bne of the*Yser that Hugh Vyvian is fighting desperately in one 
the Allies’ trenches, not far from that same river now changing 
5'.irdm silvery white to blood red with the lurid colours of the sun 
setting in the West. 

' ' As she hears the distant boom ol the guns, she knows 

, lovers and friends, widows and orphans, will have cause 
to^ weep afresh, and she shivers \Vith fear and foreboding I 
But though heart-rending news has reached her solitude of the 
of the war, she has heard nothing as yet from Hugh 
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Vyvidii, no answer lias come yet to the notary, Ihiuiij^h whom 
Mr. Smtees' last letter was sent to him, and she lui'. no idea 
that Hugh has re-joined His regiment. 

Her sad musings are inlcmipted b\ Uabotte, her old st^rvant, 
crossing th(* garden followed by a tin\ woman in tiie dress oi o 
nursing Sistei, whom she recognises as Antoinette IxgdTd, llu5 
sistei -'of the village f ure who has joined a hi .inch of the Red 
Cross Society of the Allas. 

“ All ! Hid pcith " she e\claiius c'hec'nly, taking both Mara‘'.s 
hands in hers, *' tlioi? ait sad and lonely, but 1 ha\(‘ brought 
thee woik--the work ^ou want. Can you go with me the day 
after lo-morrow to hel[> with some mnsing .it a T'lcnch and 
English ambiikiiu) , oi will it bi‘ too iiukIi foi thei (hhiel 
Thou art not yc't stiong, 1 know, .md thy he.iit hath lx en wiung 
with many soiiow^ ol late foi one so yoimg, but le Ikm jestt 
will help thee m\ | ( oi stne kmi Iamb, and in blessing otfiers 
thou siiall th\"'Oh b* hh'.sid 

"Ah, yes Sistt i Xntoinctu it is >,(», [ will go with yon." 

" Ihit not .ilcnu‘ ^ ma filU not aloiii* ! " old Ikibetti' in¬ 
terrupted alnio'-t lunelv, " I go with thee somehow if I tramp 
barefoot. I piomised thin.* unde I would stick to Ihei' and I 
go with thee when thou goesi loi weal oi woe " 

'*'Jrue, true,’’ Sistei Antoinette replied soothingly. “We. 
will find thie woik, IJabetti , too Thou i.insl rook and wash 
and do many things leu tjjjc poH./cs soldals, » anst thou not?" 

" 1 f an do that, and nioii' but 1 must be iieai to look 
alter my )-ooi shorn lamb, too ’’ 

“ The good (iod looks aftei the slioin lamb, doesn't He, 
Habette," Skstei Antoinette said with lejnoaili m her gentle* 
voice, " Wlicre is thy faith, woman ?” 

Yes, yes, but our faith hatli had some hard knocks lately, 
as Mr. Murray says, as well as Peie Joseph, Sistei ; wc all agree 
ill that, Catholics and Protc.stanls alike* I think, and Babetto 
tliinks more for me than herself ; don’t yon, dear old nursie ? 
We will go together certainly," Marie s.iid ^oothingly. 

"Yes, yes," the woman answered, tc.ns running down her 
cheeks, withered like a russet apple. “ H seems hard the yotu^gf 
should suffer always, though the old must,” and dropping d' 
respectful curtesy to the Sister and lit i young mistress, Babeite 
went into the chateau to prepare the evening meal. " Fa|i||ifld 
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old woman," ejaculated the Sister as she looked towards her 
retreating form, " thou art well off to have such a friend left, 
dear child, and now let me tell thee my plans for thee. I suppose 
thou hast no news from England ?" 

" None ! but to-night mv hcait tells me, as it has oft before, 
fthat Hugh is within reach of those guns ! Look ! ” pointing to 
,^*the ruby clouds and their crimson icflcction in the river below 
with a shiver of horror, “ docs not it look like an omen of blood 
and evil, Sister ?" 

" Non, non ! ma panvtc enfant not so 1 Tis but a reflec¬ 
tion of God's gloiy and love from the sky to earth, for does 
He not reign and sit above ‘ the water floods ’ ? " 

" Yes, Miss Roscoe," a deep voice leplied, " Sister Antoinette 
is right! You must not let even your sorrows destroy your faith." 
And Marie turned to gieet Paul Murray, the English Chaplain, who 
had often spent the greater [jari of his week ends at the “ Chateau 
Marie," by Mr. Surtees’ invitation and whom she looked upon as 
a friend of her own too. Then the three together discussed Sister 
Antoinette’s pl.'in which, briefly told, was this—that Mane should 
join her in ambulance work at the nearest place to the fighting 
line to which they would be sent, and dismissing her superstitious 
presentiments as cowardly and faithless, Maiie gladly agreed 
to it. 

But the news never icached her of Hugh’s nearness, nor of 
the vessel which should have conveyed Mr. George Surtees’ letter 
and his other English ones forwarded from Castleburnie to him, 
.being sunk by the enemy. 

t Wlien bister Antoinette departed, lea\iiig Paul and Marie 
^alone, though he talked in a soothing and comforting strain to 
lonely young girl, his own hcait was sore as he thought of the 
‘^ild chateau being deserted by Mane Roscoe, for he only 
;^aliscd fully to-night how much of its brightness she had made for 
^*|him since he had first met her in one of the cottages, and aftcr- 
<|Wardls in the English church in the village below, when he cycled 
‘IDfom the nearest towm for a service every Sunday, and Marie 
pl^iyed the small organ. They parted at (the foot of the terrace, 
f and meeting the old Cure in the village street mingled 

Rhis re^ts with his at the thought of little Marie’s departure. 

And good old P^re Joseph, reading his secret at Evening 
!Spers, put pp a fervent wish akin to a prayer—that the young 
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Anglican priest might have the desire of his heart and make little 
Marie happy too. 

And though Marie had not confided her trouble to him one 
of his own flock might have done, he guessed it from Hugh 
Vyvian*s absence, and his gentle heart swelled with hv)l indign.ition 
at her wrongs. 

A few days later, Marie and Sister Antoimdte departed for 
their work, and Babettc with them, leaving only old Pierre and 
liis son, who acted as gardener, in charge of the cliatcnu. 

* ♦ ♦ ♦ 

» 

Night m the trenches ! Bitterly cold and dicnrhed to the 
skin are their brave defenders—inches deep in mire and icy water 
' yet still keeping up a cheerfulness which speaks ol their love of 
their country, and their faith in the cause for winch they light. 
Warm hearts in cold weary bodies, brave in defence ol right, bold 
to protect the weak fiom the tyranny of the strong. 

Amongst thi'm is Hugh Vyvian, worn thin and haggard, .i 
shadow of the well-groomed and well-set-up young fellow who 
stood by Marie Roscoe on the terrace of the Chateau Marie, and 
as the clash of arms and the roar of guns din into his cars, why is 
it that through all he seems to hear Marie’s gentle pleading voice, 
and a splash on his hand ol rain recalls nothing so vividly as tb(‘ 
tear-drops on her cheeks when he cruelly left her ? 

And no news has reached him from the Chateau Marie, the 
letter sent him by Mr. Surtees’ notary being sunk with the ve.sscl, 
and one of enquiry he sent to the l^evercnd Paul Murray being 
returned to him months later after its many travels, unopened, 
and when the hand it was meant for was cold in death. 

But Hugh was destined to meet with a famili.n* form this bit¬ 
terly cold night. As half-smothered in water and slimy mud h(i 
crouches behind the earthworks, extended near him lies a dying 
young French officer, whose breath comes in gaspiim sobs gradually 
growing fainter, and side by side, the living and the dead, maimed 
and sound, Belgian, Indian—Allies—fiiends of the Empire, of 
many nations and climes, alike await in darkness the attacks of 
their common enemy. 

And thus waiting, Hugh’s misery has become intolerable,* 
not for himself but for Marie, whose gentle heart he feels he must 
have wrung most cruelly by his mad temper, and whose fate 
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since he docs not*knovv, and ho exclaims aloud, in an agony ol 
remorse and shame, " Oh foigive me—in men y forgive me ! *’ 

Then from the bhick shadows m tlic tiench neat him a man 

who had appioadicd sil(ntl> ind unseen lose upiight from 

his kneeling postuu beside th< dyng hunchman, and a gleam 

of light fell on his face a'- he said “ lluic is forgiveness with 

Thee that I lion niaysl be hand and turning Hugh leiogmscd 

Paul Murriy, lh( 1 n^,)! *i ilhiplnn Ik hid oftin met at Chateau 

Mane 

% 

With a whisptud, \(l eagci ei^ of ‘ Muii ly ‘ Vyvian," 
the two men dasjxd hinds m the daikness Hugh exclaiming 
all reserve hue! isieh in that snpurm moment ‘ I hank (jod, 

there i"*--! soiuln md loiind it but I w int larihh 

forgiveness too When is she ^ lell im • 

' At the thaleau wlieie 1 I'lul inswe u d qiiie kly llieii 
ajtt awful seuammg loai ^ Volumes ol soil end dust md hie ^ 
A tembk explosion* And t aptain \ y vi in s iw Paul Munay' 
agonised dying fue as he w is flung into the iii ' And then him 
self held down b> Ions ed eaith leahscd no moit excepting the 
blindingsfOK liiii^ a^ons nici ilull\ leheMcl b\ lot il uik onseions 
jiess * 

When next he v\oke up he Ik aid i voice with what he lea 
liscd later as a Sc ole h ac e e nt s lyin^, in softe ne d tones Ah, pooi 
laddie, hes lonscd up anei anotlic i voice in a griiffei tone 
leplymg, “ Ihe pool duel is .iwakt ^i\e him \ drink, and a 
Clip was held to In'- lips and is he di ink uul lued to make an 
effort with oiu' feeble IkukI to push iw iv i b ind.ige which covered 
his iorehi'ad and eye the (iid voice said with a trcmoi of 
emotion he rexUisod even thion^li the mist enveloping his brain, 
“Never mind* Never mind* Aon shall have it off latei * Lie 
I Still, deal laddie \es site}) a bit *igaiii, the man's voice 
r^eplicd, as l)i MeDougall loveied up the weak hand again, with 
Jllft softness and gentleness out o! iilace with the stern rugged- 
looking Scotch features 

Then, again, Hugh \ yvian lipsed into siumbei, oi uncon¬ 
sciousness, and when next he woke as he tiled to laise his hand to 
remove the bandage which lit imagined alono obscured his sight, 
a small hand put it lightly under covei and a soft English voice 
“'"ip a slight French intonation said plosc to his car of which the 
gring of the guns had partially dulled the sound * ''Ah, mon ami. 
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you must not j^lease, yet—later perhaps—” and with a groan ,; 
Hugh fell back, realising his weakness, but not as Nurse Lisette 
beside him did, that he was blind ! 


Still within the sound ot the guns and in Ihe Icmporarv 
hospital of the Allies, once a Frcncli convent. Nurse IdsctU' 
passes on in her night duty until she reaches tlie bedside ol 
Hugh Vyvian and hears him murmuring leebly as if half in 
delirium, ” Tlierii is forgiveness Pere Francois said yesti'rday, and 
Paul said it too, but there is none for me, Nurse, is there ? " As 
she gently adjusted a bandage which had slipped from his face and 
exposed it more fully to view than usual, she started at first 
sight; but the stubbly beard which covered his usually clean¬ 
shaven chin altiTed Hugh Vyvian so much, and his thick 
hoarse feverish tones and covered-up eyes mad(' him look so 
unrecognisable, that Nurse Lisette, better known to us as Marie 
Lisette D’Estrccs Roscoe, took no more notii'o of him ! 

Besides, the name hung on a card above his bed was Captain 
Henri Villette, and the llnent French, she had rarely hi’ard him use 
before, and other circumstance'^ to bi* explained later, misled her 
and, others. 

" Is there forgiveness do you think ? ” he reiterated leverishly 
as he turned his blinded eyes to Ikt, and Marie guessed th(' wistful 
appeal in them by the tont's of his voice, 

” Oh, yes indeed, there is forgiveness for all who seek it, 
Captain,” she answered. “You mean this, don’t you ? P6re 
Francois told you so, didn’t he yesterday ? We all bi'lievo it too, 
FYotestants and Catholics alike.” Listen ! ” and sIk; repeated in 
soft tones so as not to disturb the sleop(‘rs lUMr—‘ Out of the 
depths have I cried unto Thee O Lord. 'I'liero i.s forgiveness 
with Thee that 'fhou mayst be feared My soul waiteth for the 
Lord more than they that watch for the morning—for with the 
Lord is mercy and plenteous redemption.’ 

'* Now then, you must sleep, mon ami, and 1 must watch ' 
the morning.” ' 

“ No ! no, 1 can’t sleep, Nurse Your voice recalls someohj^.^/g 
[ once knew, but she is dead. 1 'ra sure she is dead. They saidl^ 
everything was in ruins and all gone—and f was cruel—crueV^ 
and I can never ask her to forgive me.” 

6 
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, But she has, indeed—she has, forgiven youj 
, \ Has she—did you know her ?he said eagerly, and he . 
iij^oped about with one weak hand and caught hers in his feeble 
•f^oagers, “ Ah Mademoiselle, did you ? 

, No! no ! how could I ? But I am a woman, and women 
l^e made like that,” and there were tears in her voice and eyes, 
|:}.as she added in French, “ 1 know, i am sure.” 

|i. He lay back exhausted for a moment, then she said firmly 
jVyet soothingly: “ Now you must obey orders and drink this, 
'OR Nurse Mackenzie will scold me.” Hugh obeyed, and sinking 
I back on his pillows soon slept, while Marie sat beside him studying ^ 
>‘his face in the dim light with eager questioning eyes, and many 
•'conflicting emotions struggling in her heart—pity, doubt, fear, . 
'r and a dawning hopi^ which she crushed down as too wild and 
impossible to be realised, as she gazed for a few moments before 
^i^n to the other wounded men in the ward. 

Men who babbled on in sleep or delirium in many languages 
East and West, North and South, tropical and frozen 
i'f^dimates, dark and fair, all suffering in one Cause—a pathetic 

§ heart-stirring sight, effacing, for the time being, all else, and in 
^,^.;i:^inistering consolation for their woes, Nurse Lisette forgot her 
^l3^,-,and ” with a heart at leisure from itself to soothe* and 
,'i,^ympatise,” went softly on her rounds. 

the idea haunted her, she could not share the 
r^en of it with Sister Antoinette or old Babette who were at 




: Jlwork in distant cloisters of the hoary old building. It drove 
lliiall sleep from her eyes during the time of rest allowed her after 
^lliber night vigil. 

strangely enough a letter arrived the next morning of 
Hiich importance to Hugh Vyvian, but which puzzled very much 
McDougail and Nurse Mackenzie, the Matron of his ward. 

■But to Nurse Lisette’s joy, as Dr. McDougall came out of the 
5 r^.>room after a consultation about it, seeing her standing 
Ihe^cbrridor outside awaiting orders, and perhaps reading 
tgi^tful pleading on her pale face, a smile lighted up his rugged 
“ “ice as he turned to Sister Mackenzie and said: 

her come with me, shejs a nice little thing, but doesn't 
low much, yet 1” And thus bidden, Nurse Lisette, in future 
Marie Roscoe, went on through the ward with Dr. 


lowns 

ifc'Jrii’J 
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When they reached Hugh Vyvian’s bedside, the Doctor 
suddenly turned round and said, “ Fetch me some water.” When 
she returned in trembling haste, hoping and dreading—hope that 
her wild dream might be realised and prove true,—dread that 
her suspense should end in bitter disappointment,* alternately 
struggling within her heart, she determined to question tlu^ Physi¬ 
cian and learn more. Hugh’s bandages had been removed for the 
first timtf since she had seen him, and she ran forward with an 
eagerness which upset the water over Dr. ]\IcDoug:iU’s feet and 
caused him to exclaim impatiently (for the Scot ('liman’s good 
manners were not always liis strong point) : “ Look out, woman, 
what ails yc ? If ye’n'going to faint, be off tvitli y('- ” 


1 ( 


No, No ! ” 


she inii^lored, " L(‘t me stay—his name - tell 


me his nanne” 


” Villetlc, of course ! ('an’t yc read? Ca])l. Henri Villctte, 
but he looks more like English a long way ! ” and noticing her 
emotion, ” Do ye ken him, ch ? ” 

Then to liis surprise Hugli answered, ” I am English and 
as Marie went round to ilie other side on which he was not so deaf, 
he caught the tones of her voice and gasped out ; ” Whose voice 
is that ? Toll mo ! Tell me ! ” 


Tlicn throwing off all control, iind a good quantity inont of 
the water over the Doctor’s boots, Mario ran round to the other 
side of the bed again and flung her arms round his neck, exclaim¬ 
ing : "Oh ! Hugh ! Hugh ! don’t you know me ? Don’t you 
know me ? ” And drawing bis poor wounded head on to her 
shoulder, she wiped away Hit' tears which poured from his poor 
blind eyes, as he exclaimed : “ Then there /.s forgivtuiess—Ah ! 
Marie, Marie ! Thank (iod ! Thank God ! ! ’’ 

And Dr. McDougall, after blowing his nose very violently 
two or three times on a huge red handkcrcliief, turned round to 
Nurse Mackenzie \vlu> liad just joined them—seeing something 
unusual had happened—saying angrily, “ Take her away ! Take 
her away, woman ! He’ll be blinder than ever aft(ir this tantivy, 
afid I never could abide love scenes.” 

“ Ye're not likely to be troubled with them ycrself. Nq 
fear, Doctor ! ” Nurse Mackenzie quickly responded with a laiighp 
though tears were in her eyes too. " Your vera boots and yomiJ 
hair—as little as ye have of it ! —arc a disgrace to ye for ncied 
a brush ! Now Nurse Lisette, stand off; you’re not & to fash'lti^ 
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now. Yes ! yes you can sit by if he wants you, dearie. He never 
y.looked like aught but English, though he spoke French like one 
Kof 'em, to be sure.” 

But Hugh did not fulfil the Doctor's fears—^hc was not 
blinder than ever,” for in spite of the physician’s opinion, the- 
V tears he had shed seemed to have washed out some poison from his- 
injured eyes, and they began from that time to recover—joy and 
’ thankfulness being very powerful medicines too. 

Later, Dr. McDougall explained that the night before a 
; message had come from Hugh Vyvian’s solicitors, who had been 
making enquiries, not being satisfied that the body buried as Cap¬ 
tain Vyvian’s was Jus, so had it exhumed, and it had been iden¬ 
tified by relatives as that of Captain Henri Villettc, whose papers 
. had been found on Hugh to whom he had given them when dying, 
j^^’and whom he recollected as being the same French officer to whom 
ft spoor Paul Murray was ministering, when the bursting of a shell 
ir'killed both in the trench close to him, and they heard later both 
were laid to rest in one* grave ; the same initials ‘H.V.’ on Hugh's 
f .,belongings confirmed the mistake too. And in spite of his avowed 
I dislike of love scenes. Dr. McDougall followed Nurse Mackenzie into- 
p her little sitting-room one day after saying farewell to Marie and 
li, Hugh Vyviaii who had been quietly married by an English Chap¬ 
s';! lain in a little church near by, and were going by easy stages to 
England, and said in the broad Scotch he always relapsed into in 
moments of emotion, and with a little of his usual grufiness, but,, 
with a comical twinkle in his shrewd old eyes, as he drew with 
some trouble a new hair brush from his pocket," Take it, woman f 
^ye can brush my hair with it if ye cun find any to brush ! ” 
.sjrubWng his bald pate somewhat ruefully as he caught his reflec¬ 
tion in a small looking-glass hanging on the wall. " As for my„ 
|t>Oots, I've brushed ’em up myseT yc'Il see. What do ye say, 
lljanet ? You arc kind I know, and my bark's worse than my bite,.,, 


||^,: 4 .)¥hat Janet’s answer was need not be chronicled, but there- 
^^®^^other wedding at the English Church a few days later, and 
McDougall’s boots were very bright for the occasion, and he 
’Ignore a flower in his coat. ' 

“ 4nd Mrs. McDougall declared, and her testimony was upheld 
i Nurse, with evident wish to please, who also wrote 

I wedding to Marie Vyvian. that Jier Dpc^or, had ^ 
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grown sleeker and fatter since, and his boots were shining exam-' 

pies to beholders, *' though she did not corroborate his wife’s state^ . 
ment that since it was more brushed, Dr. McDougall had gained \ 
-an extra lock or two.” 

He * * « « 

Standing by an old time-worn stone sundial in front of the 
ancient ivy-clad castellated mansion ” Castleburnie ” (built 
centuries ago by a Vyvian), surrounded by several dogs of 
•different kinds, and enjoying the fresh spring breeze, is Hugh 
Vyvian, though as yet his sight is somewhat dim and only the 
delighted barking of the dogs causes him to turn round to greet 
his wife’s appearance smilingly. 

For both sight and hearing, though much better than Dr. 
McDougall over hoped for, are still defective, and h(^ bears scars 
on his handsome face wliich arc more admired by Marie though 
they cost her many a pang when she secs them, than his 
good looks. And it is with very thankful hearts, this lovely 
day, both husband and wife realise the calm beauties of peaceful 
England, and for Hugh, now Major Vyvian, it is quite impossible 
to take up his soldier's career again. 

They are alone now, for it is after an <;ar}y breakfast time, and 
happy in each other's love and the fresh brightn(‘ss of the spring- 
tide. They go off with the joyous barking of dogs for a stroll in 
the woods now carpeted with violets and primroses and unfolding 
fronds of fern leaves and greenery, and made musical with the songs 
of birds in the budding branches. 

But though they are happiest thus —they do not enclose them¬ 
selves in “a dual selfishness.” 

For the rustics in the Devonshire lanes are getting used to 
what at first seemed strange visitors in their eyes. 

As dotted over sunny lanes, or sheltered in bosky dells in the 
■Castleburnie woods may be seen the dark complexioned Indian 
soldier, maimed for the cause of our Empire, his form now shrunk- 
•en by suffering, of the once stalwart Canadian, or the slighter but 
active Frenchman or Belgian, or even an occasional Russian, all 
alike welcomed ! j-' 

For one wing of the large old family mansion has been 
-apart for the gallant defenders of the common Cause, who 
suffered in their fight for God and Country against an uiiscrapulpuM 
and bitter enemy. 
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Hugh often yearns to be ui the thick of the conflict again 
But Marie, as she slips her little hand into his, says soothingly, 
Never mind, dear, see,” pointing to a building rising near, 
ancj the peaceful groups of wounded warriors now come out into 
the sunshine, Your work is here, and others cannot do it ” . 
and so husband’s and wife's gratitude is already taking a very 
useful form m the new wing tor the blind and deaf (made so by the 
’war chiefly) in the Cottage Hospital near by. 

And though a lovely puturc b}' a rolugee Belgian artist, 
eventually adcled in a rc'ce-^ at one end of it, excit(‘s much 
remark—the subject being a wounded soldier on his knees with 
the bandage pushed bark from his eyes, pointing to a lovely 
sunrise over the lull—outsiders cannot quite fully enter into the* 
meaning of the words jiiscribed beneath it, though tho husband 
and wife can, for tluv arc* these* 

“ Iheie is forgiveness with Thee ” 

, And this nioining as they sil on a rustic scat, gazing out ovci 
a wide expanse of lull, and vale, and glimmering blue sea together 
under a pink May tiee just bursting foith into blossom, Marie 
again administers c onsolation and sympathy, and adds tenderly 
as she feels the clasp on the hand she has slipped into his, tighten, 
** You have had your share and given your sacrifice in the conflict, 
dearest, and others cannot do your w’ork now’ here. And the 
victories won u'ilhout garments steeped in blood arc the most 
Christ-like after all, are they not, mon Perc ?” she asked, turning 
to greet an old battered-looking man in a French priest’s dress, 
who had come quietly limping over the grass low'ards them with 
one stump of an arm only left, and a large scar across his check, 
W'hpm we recognise as the old village Cure -Pere Joseph, 
t For to their joy, after the shelling of the village by the enemy, 
Afc had been rescued from the ruins of hi>. little wayside Chapel 
old Pien'C, who had escaix*d from tho cellars of Chateau Marie, 
md, after being hidden for months by the French and Belgian 
peasants, both had landed amongst a batch of refugees, and been 
'senjt to Castlebumie, the only address they knew in England, and 
now their home as well as old Babette’s. 

‘*Ahf yes, mes enfants^ the Cuie answered fervently, 
V and peace come soon— very soon ! Do we not all^ Catholic 

and ^^otestant, Eastern and Western alike, pray for the blessing 
W# ..peace ? 
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This was his constant cry, and few of the cottagers at Castle- 
burnie, amongst whom the kind old Curd wandered at wll. though 
at times they had hot arguments with him about his Popery, 
ever doubted his simple prayers would be answered and bring 
some blessing asked for, though they would, perchance, shake theii 
heads when he had passed on, at the thought it might b(‘ after he 
himself “ rested from his labours,” an exile in an English grave. 
Neither did Hugh and Mane contradict liim or suggi‘st one faith 
less doubt as they drew the dear old man to a seat beside them 
where they ‘^at surrounded by the dogs who lovc'd him too, 
and let him prattle gently on of their return to sunny France, 
when the one remaining turret of the chateau should b(' restored, 
and he still make his home with them there, his cottage being 
habitable no more, alas ! 

A favourite happy vision he seemed quite suie would come 
tjuc, and strong in his simple faith in God's infinite love and 
mercy, he did not realise how many painful steps might have 
to be taken on the path from “ rude* W^ar to gentk' Peace.” 

And though neither husband nor wife felt as strong in then 
faith and hope as to its nearness as he, their charity kept them 
from enlightening him. 

And presently they left luni to dream on placidly in the shade, 
and went to joih their suffering guests on the lawn to make 
more sunshine in a sunny place,” as one gallant Irish Corporal 
(who had lately amused himself with a book of poetical quotations 
he had found) said, and when Marie scolded him, as he w'ould try 
to rise and salute them, in spite of his stump of a leg and one 
hand, added with a twinkle m his eyes, as he looked at her 
husband— 


” Oh ! woman, m our hours of ease, 

” Uncertain, coy, and hard to please, 

” When pain and anguish ming the brow, 
” A ministering Angel, thou ' ” 


“ It's true, isn't it, Major ^ I 

“ Is it, Marie ? '' Hugh asked with a laugh, turning to his wifcv 
I*m afraid it is sometimes. Corporal,” she answered with fli, 
smile, but Hugh read her thoughts better than the mast'#did«: 
though shi laughed merrily when his chum in his old 
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ahd^'biice a neighbour, said, giving the Corporal a nudge on his 
good arm, “ It is with thee, Pat, old man, thy old Bridget*s a 
f^or when, her tongue is let loose.” 

“ But her hand’s as soft as silk when she.touches these ”— 
pointing to his maimed limbs, Pat answered loyally. 

Then they wandered off together to join another group of 
invalids further away, and when they were alone under the shadow 
,|(?f the trees, she paused and said softly, “ 1 was too proud and 
tiasty, dearest.” 

“ No ! no ! ” he answered, “ it was my fault—entirely my 
fault! Besides there is forgiveness, and much more than I ever 
can deserve already ! h'or to-day 1 can see with my own eyes you 
;are wearing my favourite colour,” touching some delicately 
tinted blush roses she had fastened in her bodice, ” and that your 
dea:^ face is more lovely than ever I imagined it! ” 

:Oh ! 1 know you are a flatterer, Hugh, ” she said with a 
inappy laugh, " but do you mean—do you actually mean you can 
{See my face, and the colour of your roses ?” she asked, clasping 
(his arm tightly, a lovely glow suffusing her cheeks and lighting 
np her eyes at his words. 

Jri, ‘'Yes, yes! I can, darling ; really clearly to-day,” and he 
Istooped down and drew her towards him kissing tenderly her eager 
Ismiling mouth. 

f “ Oh ! thank God ” she said,— " thank God ”—and echoing 
^ber words fervently Hugh again placed her hand on his arm. 

Iy"';. Then they went together to carry on the sunshine of love 
vand peace in their grateful hearts to others I 


>^England. 


HARKIET E. COOPER. 
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After waiting for two years the Britisli nav^' found 
an opportunity to show its superiority in 
The War. warfare only last month. Until then its effi¬ 
ciency was measured by the success of the 
blockade. In the battle off Jutland the navy lost 3 battle 
cruisers, 2 cruisers, 6 destroyers, and 6 more were not 
accounted for. The Kaiser is said to have exulted in the 
achievement, and in England, too, the news appears to have 
created at first some disappointment. The enemy’s losses, 
however, consisted of 4 battleships, 2 battle cruisers, 4 
cruisers, 20 destroyers, and 5 submarines, and 5 more 
battleships were damaged. The retreat of the German 
navy saved further losses. According to Mr. Balfour the 
result of the battle has been “ to strengthen our blockade, 
to dissipate the German dream of an invasion of Britain, 
and to confirm our command of the sea.” Since the battle, 
of Trafalgar the British navy, it is said, has not covered 
itself with more glory than in this action. Yet it was 
not a full trial of strength. Why the Germans offered 
‘battle at all, is not clear. Various conjectures have been 
made'in England. One is of special interest to us in India, 
namely, that some of the cruisers wanted to escape frQin|' 
the North Sea so as to destroy more of British commerc^l 
and add to the havoc caused by the submarines. NonSI 
seems to have escaped so far, and no second Em^pa'^ 
will threaten the vicinity of India. 
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The net result of the enormous expenditure of shells at 
Verdun and in its neighbourhood was the capture of Fort 
Vaux by the enemy, and at Ypres the advance of a few 
yards at certain points. Successes and reverses alternate 
so quickly that they arc sc ircely worth recording the 
loss'of men is all the I \m! 1 h .vc an effect on the duration 
and issue of the war The ediction in Germany that Ver¬ 
dun will be another Waisaw hf'sso far been falsified, and 
the sacrifice in m< ji has alrcad\ been staggering Mean¬ 
while, the Russians have taken the olh'usive in the east 
and reached the 'hiansylvania passes. 11 scorns that the 
guns supplied to ihcm bv Japan <'ie the best in the world, 
and the Austiian uMreat was inexatable Nevertheless 
it has appaienth sniprised the Russian* themselves the 
past history of tlu war piepares one foi a turn of the tide 
at any moment, and they ha\e cx])lained that they care 
less for the t(TiiLoi\ traversed or occupied than for the 
reduction of the (‘nemy’s man-powci From this point 
of view the numbei of ])]isoncrs cajffured is gratifying. 
The Austiian offensive on the Italian fioiit has been 
vigorous, and perhaps one of the result^ of the Russian 
advanee, when the (German troops aie engaged at Verdun 
and Ypres, will bo a substantial lelief to the ftalians in the 
near future. 

The pressuie of the Austiian olhnsive is probably 
keenly felt in Italy. The Salandra ministry has been 
displaced, not because the nation docs not sup})ort the war 
policy, but because the wai is not carried on with sufficient 
feamestness. That, at any rate, is the version which the 
Allies have reasons to believe Greece appears to be 
coining more and more under the influence of the Germans 
and Bulgarians. Eastern Macedonia is practically occupied 
by and the riots against the party headed by 

VeniriBos can scarcely be explained away as the work of 
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irresponsible rowdier at a time like the present. In 
Mesopotamia and other Turkish provinces, nothing; worthy 
of note took place during the month, except that tlu 
Sheriff of Mecca has revolted 

The jubilations over the battle of Jutland were marred 
by the death of Loid Kitchener a lew da}'' 
Lord afterwards, “ while under the care oi the 

KitchenerN fleet," as Admiral Jellicoc exjnessed it. He 

Death. embaiked iiom the north oi Scotland on 

a mission to Russia His shi[) stiuck a mine 
and the w^eatlier was so storm} that f»nl} a lew smvivors 
were left to tell the tale Oik* of them lieard the captain 
asking him to come into his boat, but what hat)])encd 
afterwards I'^not known Ncwvs-makers in Indian liazaais 
have guessed that tluTe w»is also gold in the ship which 
Russia badly needed, but th<' loss of tlie War Minislci. 
the best man that Mi Ascjuith could get, is itself a serious 
misfortune. His administiation did not indeed cause' 
universal satisfaction 'Fhc' w^iik of his office at the 
particular juncture was evidently too much for one man : 
tile demands on the army and its resources were so heavy 
and so much had been k'ft undone in the past that a separate 
Minister for Munitions had to be appointed when the 
enemy’s superiority in munitions was discovered, and then 
the air service had to be better organised. T.ord Kitchenei 
w'as at first of opinion that compulsory recruitment would 
be unnecessary, but events compelled him to change that 
view. A few days before his tragic imd an M P. had proposed 
in the House of Commons a reduction of hi', salary, which 
was the traditional way of raising a deliate on his adminis¬ 
tration. Mr. Asquith defended him and maintained that 
the nation’s indebtedness to him was immeasurable 
though it could not be said that h<' had committed 
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mistakes.^ His services in South Africa, India, and Egypt 
had already placed him in the front ranks of the benefactors 
of the Empire, and though he had critics in all these places, 
as all strong-minded men, who must have their own way, 
j do generally have, the force of hi^ personality was every¬ 
where felt. India kncv\' iiim as an apostle of efficiency 
■combined with econom}’, and a section of the press was 
prepared to welcome him Vicci(^>—Europeans in the 

hope that Ik* would sternly put down sedition and 
anarchism, and Indians in the hope tliat he would follow 
a policy opposed to that of Lord Curzon, with whom he had 
•quarrelled. To public opinion he was not impervious, and 
he would probably have attained a good deal of popularity 
in India, but in view of the very temper which he had shown 
ill the controversy with Lord Curzon, few have regretted 
that His ]\Iajcsty's ministers did not adopt the unusual 
‘ and somewhat hazardous experiment of putting a soldier 
at the head of the Government of India. 

Thouoii Loid Kitchenei's mis'-ion to Russia failed, 
every attempt seems to be made to maintain 
Unity and the closest touch and sympathy between 
the Allies. the two nations. At the beginning of the 
war it was appn'hendcd by some that the 
Allies might not work in harmony and that they might 
quarrel about responsibility for mishaps and evade their 
tasks. Events have dispelled such fcais. In the beginning 
ljunutual consultation was peihaps less common than might 
j-^Jhave been desirable, but after the discussion to which 
operations in southern Turkey ga\e lise, the Allies work 
\ under a common plan, and war councils have established 
harmony and mutual confidence. Besides consul¬ 
tation and co-operation bciwe'en statesmen and generals, 
it to be considered desiral)le ihai the soldiers of one 
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country should sec something oi the good points ol theii 
brethren of another country and fight shoulder to shoulder 
It was reported some time ago that Russian units had 
landed at Marseilles, and it is now reported that a British 
unit was welcomed at Archangel and an armed Britisli 
motor had created a sensation at Moscow It was said 
at one time that a Japanest' General w^as coming to Russia 
to take a leading part on the Eastern front. That interest¬ 
ing conjecture does not seem to have been v(’iihed. Colo¬ 
nials fight by the side of soldiers from the m(‘lh(‘r t oimtry * 
coloured troops fight b\ the side of white 1 loops Car¬ 
rying the principle a step further, it is desirable that 
Russians should fight on the Western front and tlu' British 
on the Eastern front Tlie feeling that the Allies aie engaged 
in a common cause and that they ail do theii best must 
permeate all raiik-^ of the* army 

)ir 

When the Chinest nionaichy collapsed a linos! at the. 
ver\ touch ot the republicans, it was believed 
Yuan-shi-kai. in other c<>untrie>^ that it one man had popula¬ 
rised the lepublican movement more than 
another, it was Sun-}at-sen But Yuan-shi-kai w'as 
a more influential and experienced administrator, and ho 
was elected Presidciu <»1 the Republic Was the whole 
of China really republicjn at heart, and wore the people 
sufficiently public-spiritcti to insist u])on the reality of the 
new form of governmenl, or did the\ nwolt against the 
imperial dynast\ because it was foreign and unpopular ? 
f^ubsequent events seem to show that the* real sentiment 
was against the particular dynast\ than against , 
monarchical form of govcrnmoiit No other aspirant 
to the highest office in the lealin could oust thA^* 
first President, and latterly a party of politicians propos^«' 
that he should be the Empc'ror Ht' was an empetbr 
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fact, and he seems to have been shrewd enough to prefer 
the substance to the risk of clutching at the shadow. His 
death has solved the Chinese puzzle for the present, for he 
has left behind him no other patriot or administrator oi 
sufficiently commanding ability and influence to attempt 
a constitutional l(*at winch he had not achit'ved 

At the begiiiiuiig oi the wai the President ot tlu 

President vbtales had to apjieai impartial he 

Wilson. s])oke ol the probability of a person m his ])osi> 
lion being privileged to ai bit rate l)Ct\^een the 
Governments at war in lumipi, and lie eaietude ictrained 
from expressing any o[)iniun on the iight‘> and WKaygs which 
were brought to ins notice l)\ Pelgiurn and othi'i^ Latterl) 
in the inteiests ol his own connirymen In* had to protest 
directly against German methods of subinaiiin warlun 
INow that he has to contest the Piesident’- seat a^ against 
^another candidate, who is credited vMth ]uo (jciman procli¬ 
vities, he K obliged to sjieak moie on die great 

• issues at stake in the European wai ,\\\[ on two points 
at least he spoken with sufficUMit i\pheit,iesb He 
seems to be of the sami‘ ojhnion <ls Mt AMjuith. that no 
tnilitary j^ower should hercalter bo ni a jio^ition to menace 
the independence ol any civilisr^d state. liowevTr small, 
i with impmiity ; and secondly, no torcign Govoinment 
.should be able to profit by -ettmg < iti/ens against citizens 
' itl America. The time ha^ ('oine to speak plainly. His 
’’oivalhas not defined his altitude towauE Germany, but his 
;^tandidaturc has been su})])orted by (‘lectors of German 
-descent, ^nd President U'llson Jias had enough of trouble 
^ in dealing with the conspiiacies and sc'crct machinations 
of the friends ot Germany, high and low, in tlu' States. The 
ntest is therefore of more than ordinary interest to the 
brld at large. Unfortunately the attitude towards the 
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European war and the international questions affected by 
that war will not be the main plank in the platform of thci 
rival candidates. The Mexican question remains unsettled. 
General Carranza, at whose instance the troops of the United 
States appear to have entered the couiilry, insists upon 
their withdrawal. President Wilson seems determined to 
prevent future political gambling by adventurers in the 
neighbouring State. His right to interfere may give rise 
t«) a difference of opinion, but from tlie Mexican point of 
view vvliy was such interference sought or welcomed by one 
oi the adventurers at all, if it be exclusively ilie look-out 
oi tjie Mexicans themselves to have a good and stable 
gt)V(‘niin< 'd no government ? 




bIF S 

Indians in 
the Arnw. 


and na■ 

classes in 
their wis 


Stnha advocated in his presidential address 
the last Congress that Indians of every 
• iass should be admitted into the army. The 
war has created a great demand for soldiers 
he T'd a splendid opportunity to gratify the 
H;e Masse.- that .seek military glory. If these 
Vi t ieii '. (jircs inward, they can be identified and 
•. iri.ay be gT.aiU» d TIk* Brahmans of Maharash¬ 


tra torm a well-known class ; they have made a large portion 
of the history of the country ; their exclusion from the army 
has been represented as a grievance ; and it may be easily 
decided to give them a chance of ]noving their military 
fitness. A recent Press Note announces that the formation 
of a company of Dekhani and Kokanastlia Brahmans has 
been sanctioned. It is now for the commuiiity to come 
forward and supply the necessary men. Taking the griev¬ 
ances of provinces, as distinguished from communities, 
it appears that the inhabitants of Bihar and Orissa will bej 
drawn upon for a few soldiers. At the time of writing 
have not noticed if companies of Bengalis have be®' 
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sanctioned. But they are Understood to have put forward 
certain definite proposals when H. E. Lord Chelmsford 
visited Calcutta, and the removal of the so-called ban 
» against them as a class must be only a question of time, and 
Jpefhaps of due precautions lest the anarchists should steal 
their weapons or otherwise tamper with the loyalists. 
Enlistment in the army is not a question of mere physique,, 
nor mfere loyalty either. The Moplahs and the Coorgs are 
not wanting in physique : companies of those two classes 
were formed, but it appears that the experiment did not 
yield complete satisfaction. An ex-member of the Secretary 
gf State s Council has advocated in England the formation 
of a Territorial Force consisting of Indians. A Viceroy of 
;military experience must be able to decide questions of this 
Jsort satisfactorily. 

One may be of service to the Empire during war time 
i, in various ways. Some idea of services 

, , avnagar. i^y Indian Chiefs may be obtained 

from the last annual report of the Bhavnagar State. Men of 
the Imperial Service Regiment have gone to Egypt and the 
Persian Gulf, and H. H. the Maharaja's cousin, Rana Shri 
..Krishnachandra Kalubha, was on active service in France, 
ilis Highness subscribed to the British War Loan, and con- 
itributed handsomely to the War Relief Funds. The State 
i,Railway workshop was placed at the disposal of the Impc- 
firial Government for the manufacture of munitions, and 
^jrailway materials were supplied for use in connection with 
lihe war. A large contribution was made in aid of the Motor 
li^bulance Fleet that was to be presented by all the Chiefs 
'pi Kathlawad, and a large tent was given for the purposes of 
ospital. Her Higjiness the Maharani's interest 
requirements of the situation was equally keen, 
contributing to the Women's Branch of the War 
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Relief Fund, Her Highness started d weekly magazine 
entitled British and Hindi Vikram loi the purpose ol 
spreading correct information regarding the wai, and 
Harikathas or religious lecilals \veu‘ aiicingecl loi the pui- 
pose of popularising IIk' incidents of the vvai A well- 
equipped war hospittil has been oslabhsh<‘(l at Bha\nagar, 
and at the time ol dischaige bora it each suldiei is pi evented 
with a medal as a memento of liis stay theidn To the 
families ol Indian soldiers on sc'rvu'c abioad, Indian inedi- 
cines prepared in His HigJiiiess* piivate dispensai^ al the 
palace aic oflcred fieo : acKertisemenls are piibli^lK'd in the 
newspapers and it appeals that many applications foi the 
gift have been iccened, and cures n'ported It is well 
known that almost eveiy (hud is striving to make hiinsell 
and his State as useful as possible', and the particulars we 
have quoted convey somi' idea ol the vaiiety of services 
rendered to the Empiii' 


LfNni K th(' Deienet of India Act a rule has recently 
been passed that when the Governor-General 
^ oiinciJ oi any other authority empowered 
by him m th.it beliall, is of opinion that a 
certain building can be utilised m connection with the treat¬ 
ment of the sick oi wounded of His Majesty's naval or land 
forces, he may order the oceupiei or other peison in charge 
of the building to place* it at the disposal of Government, 
Compensation will be paid to the person as iixed by the 
arbitration of a person h«iving expert knowledge of matters 
such as that in dispute, to be nominated in this behalf by 
the Governor-General m Council ” Tho procedure is fair 
and suited to the emergency. U is provided that the^ 
arbitrator’s decision shall be final, whicli seems to mean that^ 
the person dispossessed cannot sue tlie Government in ^ 
Court of Law if he is not satisfied with the compensation 
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granted to him. Now, in view of the agitation against the 
curtailment of the right to sue ihe Government, the question 
arises whetlier clauses of this sort are valid It is said that 
claiiscs similar to that dodaiod invalid by the Privy Council 
in an Act of the Bnima \j gislatiirc arc found in various Acts 
passed in othei pio\iiic(s is well, and they must all be 
invalid I low do tlie\ di (h i fi om the i ule undci the Defence 
of India Act Aic llic\ not all passed in connection with 
something to bi dont loi a puldic purpose In the Burma 
rase,land was icc(4iiud b\ Go\eiiiment, and m Bombayit 
has been held diat the supply of ,\ residence to an official is a 
public pui))os( 1 o accommodate sick or w’oundcd soldiers 
must celtainh be a pu])li( jniii)os( ( an the seveial kmds 
of casts 1)(‘ (hstmguishcil If not, I*, it desirable to allow 
suits in all sueh cases oi jnolnbit ihcm in all alike, pro¬ 
viding onh .1 i(med\ like Iht decision ol an aibitrator 
appointed by (jo\oi nment, as in the iiile cpiotcd ^ 

I'Hl Gc)\ei nment of India has decided to pa\ 4 per 
cent mlciesi on the licsh loan issued this 
economy. \tai Whtn tlie same rate was oifeicd last 
\eai, U was piedicted b’v some that the Gov¬ 
ernment would 1)1 unable to laisc luilber loans without 
paying 5 pei tent Sii William M(\ei atUichcd no weight 
to the vaticinalion,and we shall shoitlv know wlicther he 
was not right so lai <il least as this a eai’s loan is concerned 
i Besides bon owing the Goveininent is (‘nforcing economy 
, in all directions The usual comjdaiiit about the Govern- 
^ ment’s zeal foi economy is that it affects only the poor 
clerks and other humble public sei\aiits and works and 
- measures of jmblic utility, but not the emoluments of the 
officers who arc in leceipt ol fat salaiies In the Bombay 
Legislative Council last month one intrepid member criti¬ 
cised the exc^si’^e charges on account of the Governor's 
ftours andrjifean his criticism at the very top. ' It se^s 
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these charges arc higher in Bombay than in other 
provinces. His Excellency, in replying, said that the tours 
were so conducive to the public interest that if funds per¬ 
mitted he would travel more . But why other Governments 
spend less is not clear. Another critic complained that in 
education the expenditure on the directordte and inspector¬ 
ate showed no signs of diminution, while building grants had 
been stopped or curtailed, and nothing was done to improve 
the lot of schoolmasters who were someliuK's j>oor that 
during the marriage season they took leave and served as 
cooks and waiters. f)ne wonders wh(‘thei a iu'ws})aper 
would not have been asked to funiish security it it had 
represented Anglo-Indian administration to bt‘ so selfish 
and unsympathetic. The honourable members, however, 
said nothing new or original ; they merely \oiced the well- 
known popular sentiments regaiding what is called economy. 
It must be mentioned that the new income-tax lules do 
not affect the poorer clerks, hui only th<‘ recipients of high 
salaries. 

A PRIVILEGI- once piomised cannot be easily denied 
Communal or withdrawn Though Lord ^Morley was not 
Representa in favour ol granting special n'prcaentation 
Hon. |.^ MahoniecUins, in addition to the privilege 
of a member of their community to be leturncd by the 
general electorate, Tord Minto yielded to the lequest of thf‘ 
community, and now to abolish the special elections for the 
legislative councils would be almost as impossible as to 
cancel the permanent settlement of land revenue in Bengal 
or elsewheij’e. The principle is being extended to munici¬ 
palities. In the legislative council of the Ihiited Provinces, 
Hindu and Mahomedan members agreed to a ' compromise/ 
the effect of which was the sanction of special electorates 
under the new Municipalities Act. Public meetings were 
held by Hindus protesting against the measure, and .by 
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Musalmans requesting H. E. the Viceroy to give his assent 
to the Act of the local legislature. It appears that His 
Excellency has given his assent • to have withheld it, apart 
frojiS other consideralioiis, would have been inconsistent 
with the policy, advocated more oanu'stly by non-officials 
than by officials, of lecogniMiig piovincial autonomy. Per¬ 
haps the best solution of Uu‘ difficulty is to give special 
representation to evtr\ rommunil;^ in addition to the 
right of competition a I the general elections ’ 

AAA 

We doul>l if oven a fraction of the Parsi community 
IS conscious of the severit}’ of the loss it has 
sustained by the death of Mr. Cowasji Edulji 
Kliambatta last month And yet the late 
Ml Kliambatta was one ol whom an3 
howevei advanced, might well be proud. 
Som nearly iimet} \ears ago. Mi. Kliambatta made his 
'"mark in Bombay as a journalist when other well-known 
writers of Ihe pc'riod weie still m their teens He belong- 
ed to the generation of gidUts, like the late Messrs. Ben- 
t galee, Nowroji Turdoonji, K.R. Kama and others, whomade 
^ their influence lolt in Bombay in the eighties; but 
'though a giant himself, he was the gentlest oi die lot 
I and too shy by nature to care for popular applause. Bom 
^! with a craving foi journalism, Mr. Khambatta wielded a 
A facile pen almost from his school-day^, and a writer in a 
contemporary has done w ell in chronicling his early literary 
efforts. But it is strange that though he has mentioned 
^Vmost of the papers that c‘xis1edin Bombay in those days 
which Mr. Khambatta was connectec^, he has 
omitted to make reference to a paper to the columns of 
y which the deceased took special pride in contributing, 
ylwe meanthe Indian Spectator. Mr. Khambatta's con- 
with this paper w^as life-long; he continued to 
ffor it even after Mr. Malabari*s death. He had a 


A Forgotten 
Worthy. 


community, 

Irm! 
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great regard for the lattei and conbidered ii a privilege 
to be associated with his literary activities. It is inter¬ 
esting to recall here the fact that it was the late . 
Khambatta who uivestcd BIi Malabari with the hap])\ 
title of “ The Pilgiim Reformer” a title with which the 
latter will ever be known In posteritj Probably Hk' 
last bit ot jounialistK work that Mi Kluimbalta did, 
was a thoughtful little paragiaph In wude about the 
Parsi controverb^ in a lecent issue o[ E^st t'v 
West, for wliich also he had an arlicU* in view 
on “The Samaritan Policy of the Dritish Ra] ” but 
which he was unable to complete A lew weeks before 
his death he had shown to this writci the few opening 
lines of that article which he was most anxious to iinibli 
But failing eye-sight aiui weakening health denied him 
the realisation ol his fond hopt* So great was his reputa 
lion as a jouinahst that wlieii, yeais ago, he contributed 
a series of articles on some burning question of the dav 
in the Indian Spectator, Lord Ripon inquired who th(‘ 
writer was, and when Mr Khambatla’s identity was 
revealed, we believe the then Viceroy gave him the 
fionour of an interview' and complimented him on liis 
extremely cogent arguments and perfect mastery of tlie 
English language. Indeed, Mr. Khambatta carried this 
perfection to such a pitch that many people thought the 
articles he contributed to the various pajiers could not have 
been written but by an Englishman 

Had Ml. Khambatta chosen to adopt journalism 
as a profession, he would have made a name second to 
none in India. But his qualifications w'ere better suited 
to a commercial career, and as fai back as 1859 he 
went to Hong Kong as representative ol a well-known^ 
Parsi firm there. Having w^on his laurels in China, 
was sent to England where he remained for three years, 
winnjng the good opinion ol his masters by his business 
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acumen and great industry. There is no doubt that his 
scholarship helped him materially in liis commercial 
career. Soon after his return from London, in 1863, 
Mr. Khambatla was put m charge of a new banking 
concern, \vher(‘ his finaiicial abilities had full pla}'. 
Unfortunatel>', howevci, tlie Koyal Bank of India could 
not withstand the ciash that followed in the wake 


of the share mania oI 1863— 64, and it came to 
grief early in its raieti Mi Khambatta thereafter 
took to journalism *igain foi a short time, ai^ 
his contributions to NaUi'e Opinion and Rast Goftar^ 
two well-known (»rgaus of Indian public opinion irf'those 
days —attracted considerable attention But his life's work 
was yet to be and cuiiously enough, it lay in the 
province ol Bengal Im)i m 1870 Mi. Khambatta was 
sent to Calcutta as managei of the Poii Canning Land 
^and Investment Company, a company staited in Bombay 
with the object of reclaiming the Sunderbunds and 
converting them into a big Zemindari. We have no space 
to record at length the invaluable services Mr Kham¬ 
batta rendered to tins (ompany during his 30 years' 
tenure. Suffice it to sa^' that the shares of the company 
which fetched le^s than Rs. 200 in 1872 are to-day worth 
Rs. 700. This i*- an achievement ()f which any man may 
^well be proud, and Mr Khambatta was justly proud of 
fdt. ,The modem Port Canning may be fittingly regarded as 
^is memorial. This great but modest spirit needs no other. 
LOnly one person laiew how terribly hard he had to work 
an the beginning, at the sacrifice of his own health— 
and that was Mr. Khambatta liimself For he had a 
constitutional dread of beating his own drum or exagge- 
Tating his own work. He loved to work quietly and 
with the consciousness of having his duties well-perform- 


pd, never complaining, never despairing. Though he took 
tjUP ^fiyepart in the public life of Calcutta, hq,was 
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reckoned as a force which conduced to the greatest good 
of the greatest number. Mr. Khambatta continued to 
contribute to some of the leading papers, notably to his 
favourite Spectafor That was the solace of a strenuous 
life which experienced many vicissitudes. Misfortunes visit • 
ed him in l)altalioiis, but he bore them all witli wonderful 
fortitude. Once living like a Prince, he was obliged to 
live more modestly in the wiiit#i' of his life, but never a 
complaint escaped his lips True, mists gathered thick 
at the recollection of halcyon days, and his e\('s often 
grew dim, but they scion regained their lustre at the thought 
of those who had to live a meanei life, and who wTre 
more unfortunate than he. 

Mr Khambatta settled down in B()mba\ about a 
decade ago, but Bombay lecogniscd him not Bengal also 
forgot him and his services soon, so that this good man, 
who deserved well ol both, was not taken notice of by 
cither. Mr Khambatta liad known enough of the in¬ 
gratitude of the world to f<^el this lack ol recognition 
He lived very quietly in a little-known coniei of Tardeo, 
working as long as he <'ould, lestmg when he could work 
no more How many people knew that that modest 
cottage in ('hilcalwadi enshrined a life that was woilh 
honouring Very few indeed ]Mr. Khambatta lived not 
on Malabar Hill, he owned no motor or a houscj he 
moved not in socicij'^ Then, wdiy should society fake 
notice of such a nonentity ^ It had its concerts and 
conferences to attend to, it had its honours and titles 
scramble for, it had its tinsel gods to worship. So society 
and Mr. Khitmbatta lived their lives apart —and we leave 
our readers to say which led llu' better life. Our octOij^ 
genarian friend was perfectly happy in tlie friendship of the' 
few, perhaps half a dozen, who knew him and appreciated 
his true Avorth. Nothing pleased him more than the occa« 
sional visits of these few. They brought him papers to read 
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an^ he was most grateful. A voracious reader all his life, 
he indulged in this pastime almost to the last until his eye¬ 
sight somewhat failed him. But he threw not away those 
papers. He kept them all in a bundle, and when a 
respectable packet was foimcd, he sent it to the War 
Hospital. 1-Iis wrinkled lace glowed with pride when he 
told this writ(‘r about Ins uar-gift. True, it was not much 
of a gift, but no sou of th<‘ Empire was more anxious 
to serve it in thc'ti' ctiticai tlavs than dear old Cowas]i 
Edulji Khambatta 

And now that li< is gone, liow will the LOiamunity, 
of which he uas <ai ornament, cherish lus memory ? We 
suppose the large majority ot liis co-religionists have 
heard of the man only after he* is dead, and learnt about 
his invaluable seivices from the* obituary notices So 
much the worse lor a commumty that is supposed to be 
the most (‘iilightened in India Luckily, however, 
Mr. Khambatta contnved to raisi* a memorial unto 
himself while he was yet alive, loi, as we have remarked 
above, he was one of the Makers of Port Canning 
’ of to-day .\iid it is well that such an innately modest 
man dies obscurely, for lus U'aderless community 
will not make haste to call a memorial meeting in his 
honour, nor will there be any unseemly wrangle as to 
whether the acknowledged head of the commimity or the 
/TniSt^esof the Parsi Panchavet should have the right 
^*to summon such a meeting. So let this faithful servant 
‘'lie in peace ! But we hope the younger generation will 
glean some lessons from such an exemplary life like 
„his— a life spent in the service of the community and 
the Empire in general—and follow in the foot- 
a man who would have adorned the headship 
comm imity. _ _ 

i^blivkalai CastoB Heusct Frcre Rd., Bombay, by G W. &* A. E. Clartdge, {•( tke 
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Are you Worried about Baby ^ 

H OW to feed Baby is often a great worry to mothers 
who are unable to nurse their babies themselves. • 
Ordinary cow’s milk—however prepared at home—is 
not a suitable substitute for' the mother’s milk. It is acid in 
reaction, contains harmful germs and forms dense curds in the 
stomach that cannot be digested. Decide to use the ‘Allenburys ' 
Foods which are the only series of Foods scientifically adapted 
to the growing requirements of the child. You will be delighted 
when you see how well your baby thrives on this Method of 
Infant Feeding. The ‘Allenburys’ Foods are free from all 
dangerous organisms ; they are portable, being in powder form 
and in sealed packages. The Milk Foods Nos. 1 and 2 require 
the addition of hot water only to prepare them for use. 

A PURE, COMPLETE S PROGRESSIVE DIETARY. 

4l^lenburgs Foods 

MILK POOD No. I. MILK FOOD No. 2. MALTED FOOD No. 3. 

From birth to 3 months. Fruin 3 to G months. From G months upwards. 

The ‘Allenburys’ Foods are made under special processes 
by machinery, and are entirely untouched by hand. 


UnaoUoStod TostSmonym 

A Doctor writes: 


Calcutta. 


Dear Sirs,—A motherless infant in my charge, who has been reared from birth on your 
sizes of Foods, is doing well. He is at present over a year and a half old, and though be 
has been weaned, yet your Food No. 3 is a major part of ins dally diet. 

I en^Me herewith a photo of the said Inf.int, and I shall try in my next to send parti¬ 
culars about, and a photo of, another nmtberlejs baby in a family 1 know_ol,_whaj^bewg 
brought up, at my instance, on your milk f oods. 

am Dear Sirs Yours faithfully, (Dr.) S. N. B. 

A Nurse writes: Colomlw. 

Dear Sir^—1 consider it (the ‘ Allenburys') a most excelleiit mod, and have always found 
it agree with the Mother’s milk. One baby was bom with ulcerated bowels, and the ulcers 

perforated the bladder. However, your food was the means ot saving his li^._Another baby. 

weighing jour poun ds, was saved by means of ‘ Alienburys' Food. 'Diey are btithline ch ildre n 

' Yours truly, (Nuise) k. S. 


Wi^tiB fop fpBB hook ** infant Foodino and 
Managomont,** 64 - pagos of vaiuabio .ln» 
formation for ovory motharm , 


r 


Allen 6 Hanburys. Ltd., London, England. 

A.D. 1716. Established 200 Years. 




A.D. 









V M in SA^RblC Miislk, Mameera, Bihdana, Bunaisba, &era, Chiaa 

' IV A J 11 W i’ll'' J^ea'w . .Dry Fruits Ind Vegetable£^;;r-Gachi. Din^^Almonds. 

. Fredi crop, best quality—Fur® Wool Check or Plain 

.,<Sniting Clot)!,. Socks and Sun-shades, I^s and Puttoos, Furs and Skins, Pash- 
'jadna Shawls, Cluiddars, Borders, Sarhis, Turbans, Embroidery and Bokhara work. 
.State color and price. Papier machft. Silver and Walnut Wood work. Picture 
. Frames, &c. State size, design and Price. 

N. B —Ready-made Suits. Norfolk, Hunting, Over-coats, and Gowns. Send 
'.measurements with one-third price. 

K. M. KUBTTT, Export ft Import Agent, Srinagar, KASHMIR. 



I 1 .& CHARACTERS. f 

^ Our KAM8HASTRA, a guide to Health, Wealth, and Pros- ^ 
perity is published in 15 principal languages. A copy of it is ^ 
^ sent even post free. Write, mentioning your language to— 

I Vaitfya Shastri MANISHANKER GOVINDJI, | 
^ Atank Nigrah Pharmacy, ^ 

^ Jamnager—KATHIAWAR, ^ 


NOTICE. 

0 '/ 

0 "^ All communications, MSS., cS'C., should be addressed to ** The 
Editor, East & West, Caxton House, Frere Road, Bombay " 
not to anybody by name. 

oSr.'’ * 

JP:*/ MSS. should be written on one side of the paper only. 

'p:0ilnsujficiently stamped letters and packages are liable to refusat. 

All MSS. accepted and paid for become the copyright of the 

^^^The Editor cannot return rejected MSS. unless they are 
'§^jmp'anied by a stamped and addressed envelope. The full name 
of the writer must accompany all communications. 

mWMUWfl^onable' care will be exercised regarding all MSS 
the Editor cannot be rfisponsihle for any loss or damase 
occur in transmission. 
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ANCIENT EGYPT 

The story oi the birlii of Asia is both mtoicstui^ and 
* romantic When oui Edith hist lekasod it sell 
from the embiaco of the Sun and beqan to ct)ol its body 
in the ocean oi fethci, it was a luminous globe ol hie Then 
the revolving ball, giadually fiec'zing, bi'gan to condense 
on its surface This caused th(‘ appealaiicc <)l the old 
continents ot Angola and Gondwana, the fiist-born 
twins of the woild Theic is evidence that much of the 
north and east of Asia have been land since' the Palajo- 
zoic era, and it has been proved that the iK'nmsula oi 
India has never been benc'ath the sea since the cai- 
boniferous period It was a portion of a gieat land 
mass which extended across the Indian Ocean, and was at 
one time united with South Africa The gieatcst part of 
Western Asia was covered by the sea duiing the later stages 
of the cretaceous period, but a consideiable part ot 
the region was probably dry in the jttrai^stc times. It 
was after the Eocene penod that the Himalayas arose 
out of the depths of the sea. The formation ol this and other 
great mountain chains united the two continents m phy¬ 
sical marriage and the two becoming one, turned into Asia. 
Now Asia is bounded on the north by the Arctic OceanV 
on the east by the Pacific, on the south by the Indian and 
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on the west by the Red Sea, the Levant, the Archipelago, 
the Black Sea, the Caspian Sea, the Ural River and the 
Ural Mountains. It extends from the equator to far 
within the Arctic Circle, and from 30° to 180° east longitude. 
Its length from the Dardanelles to the peninsula of Corea 
along the 40th parallc'l is nearly 6,000 miles, its breadth 
from Cape Scvo’ro to Cape Romania is 5,400 miles, and 
its area is 17,500,000 square miles. 

Asia is probably the cradle of man. When in the 
later glacia period Europe was swept over by ice and even 
the woolly rhinoceros and the mammoth were retreating 
towards the south, mankind first appeared in the sunny 
region of the south of Asia. Here lived those of our early 
progenitors wlio knew nothing of the laws of person, pro¬ 
perty or connubium, and who shared the shade of the 
mighty primeval trees in common with the beasts. But 
however much we may conjecture Jibout the evolution of 
primitive man we can never arrive at the real truth, as 
nature, like Sybil, destroys her own books. All we know 
is that at the dawn of history the coldest zone, where the 
year is divided into one day and one night, was yet unvisited 
by man ; central and southern Europe was ruled by an 
aristocratic government of the beasts of prey ; and in the 
temperate and bright eastern hemisphere alone were found 
races of mankind with brown or led-brown or yellowish 
skins and life-warm bodies. Those living m North Africa 
y^ete the children of Noah by his son Ham. They were 

E as hemetic Those who were spread over Asia 
assed as Mongolians. Two other groups were known, 
igether as Caucasian and afterwards separately as 
c and Indo-European or Aryan. The Semetics 
were also th^gtoljdren of Noah by his son Shem. The 
equatorial of the Sun was inhabited by a race 

civilization are 
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in hunger and sexual dove. The region of south-western 
Asia is roughly demarked by five seas-^Mediterranean, 
Black, Caspian, Persian and Red, and the land is nearly 
cut through by their arms. Accordingly, it was almost 
inevitable that civilization should arise out of barbarism 

-ft- 

precisely in this region, where water was plentiful and 
nature bountiful. Agriculture, the invention of woman, 
soon transformed this tract into a garden in which first 
the mighty tree of civilization grew wild and luxuriant. 

Thus the fair valley of the Nile was the Chosen Land. 
What a change ! Men were no more savages. The love 
of woman, expressed in the formation of families, had 
softened the human race. They ceased from wandering 
and allied themselves to a single land. The price of theii 
passion was their freedom. The dream-life of star-gazing 
and oriental reverie was given up, for they were now called 
upon to preserve and defend the fabric of the New State 
they had evolved out of the State of Nature. The 
dutfes of peace were taken up by women, those of war by 
men. But inequality is inherent in the nature of social 
man. Soon mind established its supremacy and the 
-aristocracy of thought became the aristocracy of power. 
The soldier priests became the intellectual caste of Ancient 
Egypt. 

The fire of time leaves nothing but a few ashes of the 
facts of history. Therefore before proceeding with an 
account of these people, let me strike a note of warning. 
Men lie but circumstances do not. The history of Ancient 


Egypt.was first told to Europe by the Greek historian 
Herodotos. Herodotos* account of the Egyptians iS' 
nothing but a tissue of lies. Thus the very fountain h|e|(^ 
of the history of Ancient Egypt was poisonet^/ 
doubt afterwards Manetho, Harporkration, Theo^O^il^p 
^rabQ, . . Cicero, and Josephos challenged ,: 
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in spitQ of this he could never have been silenced 
had not the mute monuments of antiquity given irrefutable 
circumstantial evidence ac>aiiist liim and told the suppressed 
truth. 

Forty-fiV(j centuries Ix'forc Christ the first king of 
history was crowned la the city of Memphis the founda¬ 
tion of the first midropolis ot the world was laid. The 
kingdom consisted ol tlin'e estates—the Monarch, the 
Army and the Chinch TIil king was called the Sun. He 
was the source oi tiie liglil, ot religion and law. Though 
the kingly office was i Cnesar-papacy, the Pharoah was no 
autocrat. Ih' wa^ controlled by a parliament of priests. 
The Egyptian (onstniitioii rested on the principle of the 
“ rule of law.” The Egyptian priests, civil servants and 
military officials could not claim the I'xtraordinary juris¬ 
diction ol an ecclesiastical or administrative court that 


could ovcrrid(‘ the law ol general ajiplicalion. The judges 
not only could not be punished or controlled by the king, 
, but they had to take an oath that they woiihl disobey the 
monarch and llu‘ parliament if they were ordered to do 
anything contrary to law The Pharoah never died. 
‘He was a “corjioiation soul” and lived for ever. The 
Pharoah could do no wrong His ministers and advisers 
were responsible for all his acts, and in case of giving him 


’ injurious counsel had to face the law. The prerogative 
mercy was exercised by the Pharoah. It was the duty 
‘^'*bf every citizen to prc\^enl a breach of the peace. Though 
•^theife was a system ol conscription, the soldiers could not 
carry arms except on dut^^ and private citizens could not 
' them at all. The belligerents were to be treated 


wit^onsideration. Civil laws were so made and adminis- 
jr as equally to benefit the rich and the poor, 
pi^sands of their legal documents, which used to be 
Sted Sh the public archives, have been preserved to the 
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present day. Their rules of admitting parole and docu¬ 
mentary evidence were reasonable. In their personal law 
marriage was a civil contract solemnized by religious cere¬ 
mony. Polygamy was permitted but seldom practised. 
The king was an exception. He had as many queens as 
there were jwlitical alliances with neighbouring rulers 
or nobles. As no family was regarded complete without 
children, adoption was allowed. Their criminal law was 
humane. When a pregnant woman was condemned to 
death, the sentence was respited till the birth of the child. 
In some periods capital punishment was forbidden. Those 
who are conversant with law know well that what is legally 
right is not always morally so. But the Egyptians believed 
that where law failed, it was the duty of the community 
to express its approbation oi' reprobation. So long as a 
man lived, he was tlie master of his rights given to him by 
law. But when he laid down his legal personality in death, 
they called him before the moral court of the community 
to receive the judgment of the nation. The voice of the 
people is the voice of God, 'rh(‘ coffin was brought before 
a jury of 42 elders. If no condemning voice was raised, the 
barge-man sailed away with the coffin to the other side of 
the lake, where stood the House of the Dead. But if the 
voice of the orphan, widow, poor or the oppressed was 
heard in accusation and the charge was proved, burial was 
denied in consecrated ground. He was like a suicide 
to whom the Church denies its salvation. 

Egypt was once temporarily occupied by the Bedouins 
of the Arabian Peninsula known as Hykos or Shepherd 
Kings, and the Pharoah and his court were obliged to 
till they found an asylum in the land called ^Ethiopia. 
the Bedouins felt themselves suffocated in the wide halts aioji 
the stately mansions of Memphis. The desert waj ,t|n|^|i 
, fatherlandand, the camp was their home. 
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itiiemselves aloof from the Egyptians who always cherished 
ah idea of revolution in their minds. At length a descen- 
idanj; of the Pharoah marched upon them and forced them. 
:vback to the desert whence they had emerged. The period 
■ after restoration represents the zenith of the glory of 
jEgypt. Now the Egyptians did not remain in the 
'^vdley of the Nile. As the monuments tell us, their 
armies overran Asia to the shores of the Euxine and the 
Caspian Sea, and their ships touched the sandy mouth of 
the Indus. We find still extant many representations of the 
; Pharoah's triumph—his car drawn by the captive kings. 

^ ' But what were these people of the mysterious sacred 
inland of Egypt like? The scholars of our time are burning 
the midnight oil bent over their old time-worn papyri. The 
explorers of our day have also visited and revisited the 
antiquities of their country. But both have only fulfilled 
the sad prediction of the old Egyptian philosopher. “ O 
Egypt f Egypt! there shall remain of thee but vague 
fistpries which posterity will refuse to believe. The gods 
i;shall ascend into the heavens and thou left a widowed 
.desert.'' Where reason cannot go, let imagination helped 
by reason be our guide. Let imagination take us back 
across the ages. Remember, nothing dies. Everything 
jde^s. Let us call back from sleep the dead cities of the 
[|?|h^roah-land. Look how they arise in the mist of past 
p|nq. ! ,Now they appear like distant passing shadows, 
i^ihey assume relief and look like approaching phantoms. 
l^Jthey are here full of men, full of life, formed and real: 
durselves living. We call them dead. The dead 
l^jfiving are face to face. There are no dead. The 
^Ijare flying over the Nile beating the water with the 
"gyements of their wings which touch its surface as a 
;|^fopches a circle. There are large lotus, flowers 
ffi]^‘;;these birds seem to be in love. The sfiS shmes 
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bright and warm and the whole day an endless afternoon. 
The crocodiles lie on the muddy banks basking in the sun. 
Near the newly-built Sphinxes and the Pyramids there 
are stately castles and kingly palaces. Their architecture 
which has been inspired by the shape of the palm-trees 
and various plants of the country is free from all convention, 
yet perfect. True art knows no repetition. In these 
buildings uniformity has been studiously avoided. The 
eye can never get so familiar with their design as to like 
them the less for it in time. On a huge crag-platform, which 
is as smooth as burnished brass, stands a lofty mansion 
with its head buried in the clouds. The river flows silently 
by its side and is covered with gilded gondolas of 
fabulous shapes that glide over its waters still more 
silently. The barge-man rests on his oars as he goes down 
the river and sings the wailing song of despaired love, 
hearing which even the large red disc of the setting sun 
trembles as his boat. 1 am borne down the Nile and then 
wheel round a broad canal cut from the main river, which 
flows through the gard(4i of the mansion. The sun has set 
and the clear dark blue sky is studded with stars. Passing 
under the low and drooping branches of the overhanging 
trees which arc laden with large, deep-coloured, vuluptuous 
flowers that touch my cheeks, I come upon the entrance 
of the garden, and leaving my boat, start for the pavilion 
to which its soft subdued light is inviting me to 
come. Life and death seem alternately to possess 
the stillness of the night. In Ihe garden the soft- 
eyed gazelles are roaming like the spirits of the night 
and the Indian peacock’s shrill is repeatedly heard 
impatiently calling to his mate. Half-way to th^;’ 
pavilion is a yellow-stone tank full of gold fish and bjf 
water-lilies in which a fountain play** in the 
pass through a vineyard to reach the portals of 
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mansion. The branches are trained over trellis-work and 
form beautiful bowers in which translucent red and green 
bunches of grapes arc hanging full of the ]uice of the vine. 
A host of servants who are wearing wigs and false beards 
come to receive me TIk’v off my sandals, give me 
rose-water to wash my hands and present me with bouquets 
of jasmine flowers and loscs The smooth-faced boy- 
musicians tune their instruments and the soft murmur of 
the lutes and the half-human \oices oJ the lyres jiroduce 
a mysterious music which attempts to rob me of my senses. 
In the hall a hand of agil(‘ ballad giils is dancing, draped in 
lighter draperv than that which coveis the taut-hthe bodies 
of the Russian danceis of to-da^ The room is full of 
furniture of Indian mahogany, Syrian deal and cedar 
from the heights (d Lebanon The decorations arc of 
»precious stOIK'S, gold and silver, ivory and ebony In the 
comers stand statues of ston( and bronze lepiesenting 
the Pharoahb and liom the wnlls are hanging paintings 
portraying sulijects of histoiical and religious character. 
’Incense is binning on an altar m the centre wlieie a mummy 
is placed in a coffin I Mt to dine with the grandees and 
the ladies of tin comt Theie are hoai\-headed ministers 
and aged matrons There aic youths of Egypt and 
maidens fair TIk wiik cup is passing round and I 
riaise the drink t(> my lips The wmv of Egypt brings 
y Jwakening to me and suddenh 1 emerge out of my 
‘\p|iSSive sensuous reverie 

All that I have, now far away seems banished 

And real grown, what long ago had vanished. 

4 

‘ ^ — Goethe. 

civilization of Egypt was a civilization of art. 
$rt is the symbol of Egy ptian life. The European 
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art of to-day is a reappearance of the Greek art. The 
present European artists follow in the footsteps of Phidias 
and Polygnotos. Their Neo-Greek art, like the Greek, is 
based upon the two fundamental ideas of external truth 
and objective beauty. The sole function ol the modem 
European artist is to mirror Nature and Lift'. The 
Europeans, when they judge the art (d ihc I£g> ptians, 
generally fall into two errors. They think Greek art to be 
a thing self-created. They also think that as the Egyptian 
art does not conform to the Greek and their own it is less 
perfect. The fact is, as the Egyptian priest bars had said 
to Solon, that tin* Gret'ks are but children before the 
Egyptians. Thebes was the academy of (ii'eece. The 
Egyptians gave the (heeks their pythagoiean, epicin-iaii 
and stoic philosophies They taught them to think, to 
laugh and to grie\e Solon learnt the science oi junspru- 
dence from them They gave the Greeks their laws. 
Even the great Plato came as a jiilgnm t() their holy land. 
As in other subjects so in ait, iIk^ Greeks learnt their 
alphabet from the Egyjitians The nearer we go to the 
fountain head of Greek art, the more we find the Greeks 
trying to copy them Even in its most original form, the 
Greek art is not free from their deep influence. But why 
then did the Greeks give up their Egyptian models ? 
It was because, like the modern Europeans, the Greeks were 
unable to enter into the spirit of the Egyptian art. They 
were only counterfeiters and were soon tired of mere imi¬ 
tation. The Egyptian art is an idealistic spiritual art 
inspired by the Egyptian religion T1 k‘ Egyptians sym¬ 
bolised and expressed Immortality. They did not study 
nature for poetry but for philosophy. Their life was not 
of the body but of the soul. It is therelore that the Sphinx J 
of Gizeh is of a colossal size and has the body of a lion and 
the head of a man or woman. Its height from the base to 

ul. »' . 
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the top of the head is about 70 feet and the length of the 
body about 150 feet. It transcends nature and it defies 
time. In the Egyptian statues we find that, whether the 
subject sits, stands or kneels, the body and head always 
face directly forward, the hair of the heads of women and 
the beards of men is shown only in outline and the 
sculptor never attains to lieedom in posing On the other 
hand, in bas-reliefs, we find that the figures are almost 
invariably in profile The body is not in correct proportion 
and the different parts are sometimes mismated. So it is 
in the relief of Scti, the most noble bas-relief ever 
produced. In my opinion all these shortcomings (?) 
have resulted frr)m no lack of artistic sense, but from the 
fact that the artist w<jrks with the idea of attaining physical 
immortality. He works in huge rocks and tries to cut the 
solid block as little as possible. He avoids details as 
time destroys them He shuts his eyes even if his works 
appear to be not ti ue to nature He says to himself, “ Even 
like me let my work be immortal fliis is the reason why 
the Egyptian aitist has always chosen pink granite and 
yellow stone and has nevei worked in marble though 
marble was cheap in the markets of Egypt. And has he 
not succeeded ^ The monuments of Egyptian art stand 
and will stand loi evei Tlu'y shall outlive time They 
immortal. 

' Even looked upon from tlu‘ realistic view-point, 
Sthe Egyptian statues of Ra Hoteb and Nefart (Bolak 
IVtuseum) are as beautiful as Apollo and Venus of the 
The cross-legged Scribe (Paris, Louvre) reminds 
of the Gyani Buddha, although the latter 
is a’ ^eater and nobler woik. Again, what could excel 
the Tifedike realism of the Shekh-ul-Balad (British 
Mrun^iim) ? Professor Maspero says about the great 
fix: The art which conceived and carved this 
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prodigious statue was a finished art, which had attained 
self-mastery and was sure of its effects." 

A Japanese art critic, Mr. Okakura, writes that in the 
domain of art-philosophy all Asia is one. This explains 
the identity of the feeling that inspires the ancient Egyp¬ 
tian and our own Hindu art. Mr. HavcU, speaking of the 
pre-Graeco-Roman-Gandliara art, has thus explained the 
meaning and significance of ancient Indian art; “ Indian 

art was conceived when that wonderful intuition flashed 
upon the Indian mind that the soul of man is eternal and 
one with the supreme Souh of the Lord and cause of all 
things.” 

It will not be out of place here to mention that modern 
Europe has now begun to feel the fetters of the rigid 
traditions of the Italian Renaissance. Many European 
artists of to-day have no shame in confessing that they are 
looking for new ideas to the East. The English Realist has 
turned his attention towards China and Japan, but the 
Continental Impressionist has gone to Egypt, Assyria and 
India in quest of new sources of inspiration. The German 
modem art, though the Germans may not acknowledge 
this, owes its greatness to a very large extent to ideas 
freely borrowed from ancient Egypt and Assyria. The 
Voelker Schlachtsdenkmal at Leipzig is one of th^ 
most representative expressions of modem Egypto-Assy- 
rian-German art. It is incontestably one of the greatest 
masterpieces of modern times. 

Like all the nations believing in immortality, the. 


Egyptians were enamoured of the occult sciences of astro-,; 
. logy, alchemy and magic, and saw nothing incongruous M 
establishing an inter-relationship between the laws pf 
, real world and the supposed laws of their imaginary 
We know that astrology can throw no light on tte^OT® 
alchemy cannot transmute bronze into gold, 
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cannot defeat the purposes of nature What is it then that 
can sustam the belief of nations in cherishing such pure 
illusions ’ I think it is a sub-conscious attempt to escape 
from the monotony ol lilc 11 is an effoit of imagination 
to triumph over icason It is the ichcarsing of super¬ 
natural powti and the coj)\ing of immortality It is the 
mimicking of the altiibntt s of God This alone can explain 
the sorcery, dcm()n()log\ and witchcraft ol ancient Egypt. 
Amulets to be wtnn b\ the living and to be put over the 
tdead weie so common that their diflercnt names aie difficult 
to recount TIk aimikl ol the hcait was a piotection 
against a demon who stole away the hearts of men The 
amulet of the biickk was icprestntation of the belt of 
Isis and piobcttd tlu wcarei in tiu underwoild The 
amulet of the vulluu was ])laced on tIk neck of the dead on 
the funeral da's tci cansi Isis tin divine-mother, to be a 
protection for tlu deceased Ihe amulet of the soul, a 
human-faced bud, was intended to enable the soul to unite 
with the body I he amuk t Sam meant union, and referred 
to animal pkasmt Besides amulets they made use of 
wax and othei hgiues Ont of the caihtst (xamplcs of 
their use IS iclaUd in Iht Western Papyrus When King 
Neb-ka went on <i \isit to one of his chiefs, the wife of the 
latter fell viokntl> in love with one of the soldiers of the 
'icing's tram The lady invited the soldier thiough her hire- 
Ivoman and had her wish of him But the matter was 
xnade known to the ehief by Ins steward The chief there¬ 
upon took out some scented wax from a piecious ebony 
a model of o ciocodilc out of it and said to the 
Ijfeivard c " When the man cometh to the river to bathe, 
throw this figure after him " The next day the soldier 
dame to the river, the steward threw the wax crocodile 
aftor ym wjneh at once turned into a living crocodile, seized 
man and draeeed him mto the water, Oil and 
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unguents were used for transformation. A woman, who 
undressing herself completely, rubbed her whole body wUh 
a certain magic oil, could change licrsell into a night raven 
But all this notwithstanding, supcr'^tition did no mtne 
form part of the life of ancient Egypt than it did of anciein 
Greece. While and black magic is nol unknown in tin 
East to-day, and even in Europe annual magnetism anti 
spiritism aic playing a role Doctors ot Scunce display 
childish belief in mesmeric lethargy, hypnoLk catalepsy, 
suggested somnambulism, ecstatic tiaiici, oatliologicaD 
emotions, hallucinations and dreams 

The Egyptian-. v\eie a religious peoph' Tlu' geiitM u 
European opmitm that the Egyptian religion was barbaiic 
animistic and therapeutic, only shows the ignorance oi 
prejudice ol its protessors The Egyptian lehgion wa^ 
no coarse pantheism On the otlu'i hand, the Egyptians 
had arrived at a dehned notion ot the unity ol God. As 
the Hymn of the Nik‘ tells us, they knew that “ God can 
not be figured in stone. He cannot be seen in sculptured 
images, neither otlcrings can be made to Him; and He 
cannot come forth Iromllis secret tilace whore He dwelleth 
unknown.” Their God is selt-existcnt, immortal, invisible, 
eternal and unknowable. It is very instructive to note 
that the following epithets, a lew ot the many collected by 
Dr. Brugsch from texts of all periods, bear^a close 
resemblance to verses ot the same nature in the Old 
Testament:— 

“ God is one and alone and none fither existeth with 
Him ” 

** God is the eternal one He shall endure to allj|, 
eternity.” 

God is a mystery unto His creatures. No * matt 
hath been able to seek out His likeness, to khQUlr ^ * 
His form/' 
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** God is life, and through Him only man liveth.’* 

** God knoweth him that knoweth Him. He re- 
wardclh him that scrveth Him and He protecteth- 
him that followcth Him.” 

But wc also know that the Egyptians regarded the sky 
to be a cow, with the stars and the sun across her body. 
They believed in a sun-god with the body of a man and the 
head of a hawk. TJioy had a goddess of war with the head 
of a lioness, and a goddess of protection, a woman wearing 
^ the crowns of the Upi)cr and the Lower Egypt. Maat was 
the goddess of truth, and who has not heard the name of 
Isis? There were besides gods of inferior ranks, including 
^ the sacred animals. Petremius is right when he says 
that the country was so thickly populated with divinities 
that it was easier to find a god than a man. How is this 
contradiction in the veiy bosom of the Egyptian religion 

• to be explained ? How are such ideas to be reconciled with 
‘ monotheism ? The key to this problem is that all the 
‘ .gods, great and small, are nothing more than emblems and 
^ "Signs. The Almighty is one, but His manifestations are 
'many, in which He reveals Himself. It is not the incompre¬ 
hensible Divinity Himself, but some of His comprehensible 
qualities which the Egyptians have symbolized in the form 
of gods. Thus, the religion of the Egyptians, despite some 
of its insfIvable anomalies and inscrutable mysteries, repre- 

i|kSe»ts a strict monotheism in the garb of pantheism, and is 
*^^^dncilable with the most exalted idea of God. 

* j The Egyptians believed in immortality. They regar- 

to be a combination of body, life and soul. Soul is 
P*rtRf?tfehaWe, as Isis says in her lamentations : Heaven 
.'^Siathwthy Soul and earth thy body.” They believed 
thatLi^e soul is transferred to heaven where it sails 
:>ai;que of the sun-god to see the Infinite Beatitude. 
ratJ^ds tell us that “ like birds, the dead fly up to 
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heaven, they go like hawks, their feathers are like geese, 
they rush like cranes, they kiss the heavens like falcons, and 
leap to it like grass-hoppers. They fly away from you, 
you men, and are no more on earth.'* They believed that 
happiness or misery in the world to come depends upon 
the deeds done in this body. They believed that the good 
shall be rewarded and the wicked punished. The prayer 

of the Dead runs thus ; Praise be to thee great, God. 

I have committed no sins against mankind.I have 

not caused any to weep.I have not occasioned grief 

.. ..I have not defrauded.I have not lied 

.I have not committed adultery.I have 

given bread to the hungry and clothes to the naked. 

I was a father to the orphan and a husband to the widow 
.Deliver me, protect me.” 

To-day the temple of Egypt lies in ruins with the 
passing away of the Egyptian civilization, the world has 
lost the original work of man, accomplished by the un¬ 
aided hands of the dwellers on the Nile. All those who have 
since taken‘their place have been only imitators, great or 
insignificant. 


Moradahad. 


AEDUR KAHMAN SEOHARVI. 
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STRAY RECOLLECTIONS OF A TRIP TO INDIA. 


' [It gives us great pleasure to publish these interest- 
iiig reminiscences of a trip to India by Madame 
Menant, widow of the famous French Judge and 
i^’riental scholar, joachime Mcnant. It will be remember- 
fed that Madame Menant- visited these shores with 


.er talented daughter, Mdlle. Delphine, 'nearly 
Sixteen years ago, but though such a long period has 
Slapsed and this charming writer has entered upon her 
l^ighty-sixth year, she seems to possess an ever- 
i^ieeh memory, for she writes of the incidents of her 
pnjp with wonderful accuracy, hardly making a mistake 
names of persons, or places, or dates. That 
French ladies thoroughly enjoyed their visit 
is evidenced by these recollections which may 
as a thanks-offering to all those kind fiends 
in making their trip an unqualified success. 
f’ Menant's impressions are intensely interest- , 
Pl'^i^any of her observations are quite original,; 
ipe, her statement that it was dutihg 
^;;;to Sanjan that they expressed a 
librial to be erected there, in coini3piem^7 
le'i^ding of the Persian fugitives, .will hc^'^adj: 
lia.r.interest to-day when a puerile attempt' 
in certain quarters to discredit the, mfino-, 


Ififfii'nnder -construction at Sanjan, ,;Tlu|||tacy,; 
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account will interest the Parsi community the most, for 
the affection, almost reverence, in which the Monants 
regard the Parsis and their ancient religion, is tradi¬ 
tional Few, indeed, know the great debt under which 
Mdlle Mcnant has laid this community l)\ her historical 
researches which have gained loi hei a European 
reputation It may be added that Madame Menant 
jotted down these recollections at Senlis, m a peaceful 
little orchard just behind the chapel, almost under 
the shadow ol the present war. Foi hardly had 
the ink dried when tliev had to flee to Paiis where they 
have ever since stayed, sharing theii eemntry’s woes 
and privations, but never doubting that tluir country 
will win. May then wish be realised soon * , E. 6: W.] 


" Ed altre dnse 7ua non Cho d mentc ” 

Dantl. 

I WANT to jot down, befoie tluy fade out of memory, 
* a few recollections ol my trip to India, especially 
those connected with my lespocted friend, Mr. Malabari, 
who lb associated witli most of them, and certainly with 
the dearest and pleasantest But first, I must speak of 
our long and faithful friendship and say how it sprung 
up. One word more, people.may be surprised at my 
writing in English, for certainly my colloquial is very 
poor ; still my knowledge of the language itself is perhaps 
better, and above all, I have near me a dear one to whom 
I may hand over the pen whenever I feel at a loss to 
explain myself. 

A small blue book, the charming autobiography^ 
published by Mr. Dayaram Gidumal, was the 
point of our mutual friendship. Darmesteter present^, 
it to my husband, and it was immediately decided that 
2 
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iiwi'dA^er ^ould translate it, some day, into Fren^— 

; which was put into execution later on. My hus- 
iiballd was at once attracted by the personality of Mr. Mala- 
^ibari, inasmuch as at that time my daughter was begin- 
/iiing to study the history of the Parsi community and the . 
;isocial and political movements of modern India, in which 
our good friend has occupied such a prominent place, 
and he was struck, not only by the fame and success of 
the reformer and publicist, but also by the elevation^ of 
:his: thoughts and his admirable views on the Zoroastrian 
religion. And here also it may seem strange that a scholar, 
(y^ho had been wholly engrossed for more than fifty years 
Cin researches on Assyrian epigraphy and history, had 
^'i^isure enough to bestow his attention on a quite different 
feanch of study, ft must be remembered, however, that 
Sie inscriptions of ancient Persia are written in cuneiform 
ichmracters, and thus were implied in his sphere of studies, 
liiow could he have remained indifferent to the fate of the 
§4^6scendants of the subjects of Cyrus and Darius, whose 
^^lii^mes are inscribed on the rocks of Behistun or the mai- 
||)l^,i,.of Persepolis—those brave refugees of Gujar^ ? 
iTiig way he was drawn towards the Parsi community, 
there was also a very old feeling lurking in the 
recesses of his heart, his early interest in the reli- 
ancient Iran, awakened when he waS' studying 
[i^iAt that time he had become an assiduous student; 
IlSe lectures of that highly-gifted Orientalist Pro-. 

and had even published the series of his 
on Oriental “philosophy, an attempt which 
the vast erudition of a young man of 22. The 
' V youth had seen by turns the development 
systems of Egypt, China, India and Persia ; 
last which captivated him and mad^ upon 
fiilS&g'^impr^sipn. When he wrqtP'.'fegf^A: 


Cl 
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volume on Zoroaster, it was neither in a scientific spirit 
nor from a publisher’s vulgar standpoint, but merely to 
gratify his inclination towards views so very congenial to 
his own, which he rejoiced were still entertained by 
the depositories of the tenets of the great sage. He had 
followed, of course, the Parsi tiadition according to 
Anquetil’s works, and he stuck to it in spite of the diver¬ 
gencies of the European scholars on the age, native place 
and scenes of ministry of the Prophet ol Iian There¬ 
fore it was with an intense joy that I leceived Mr. 
Malabari’s first visit in 1896, soon followed by his stay 
among us in 1897-98 Both soon became good tiionds, and 
they arranged that in case my daughter and my sell were 
ever to visit India, it would bounder the auspices of Mr. 
Malabari, who promised to take e\Try care of us. 
Never was a promise mou‘ laithfully kept and tulfilled I 

Our voyage was destined to be a consolation tour ; 
a complete change could alone assuage the pain caused by 
the loss of a deai husband and the upheaval in our ideal 
life. The preparation and bustle of the dcpartuicdid us 
good and drew us away liom our sad thoughts. It was in 
the hottest days of October that, at dawn, our good vessel 
Annam ” dropped anchor in the beautiful harbour of 
Bombay, and we met on Ballard Pier our friend, who, 
true to his word, had come to meet us (1900). Henceforth 
his Bandora home became our headquarters where we 
could come back whenever we liked, either to take rest 
or to plan new excursions. 

The first impression was truly dazzling, mixed with 
an immense fatigue, soon conjured up by the attraction 
of the novelty. The heat in the Red Sea having greatly^' 
impaired our health, our kind host, in order to recruit' 
our strength, decided to take us immediately to Mahd^« 
bleshwar. The day after we landed, we started fo^j 

i i * 
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Dekhsln. What a charm there was in this first glimpse 
of the sunny scenery of the Ghats, that succession of 
deep and wooded valleys, and the threatenmg rocks which 
surged to our admiimg eyes on leaving Kalyan—a unique 
lifting of the CUT tain (m India ’ After sunset began the 
Initiation to oui new lih by the nocturnal journey from 
Wathar in the terra incoqmla of the distiict of Satara 

Wrapped up in fins and ensconced m our comfort¬ 
able phaeton, tiud and sli‘epv, wc lost bv degrees the 
notion of time and plaie liom the pace of the horses 
and the shrieking of tIu mm ojil>, we could feel that 
we had left tlu plains and ueic beginning the great ascent. 
At day-bieak with a guv and niclanclioly dawn cieepmg 
in, we wok( up in the luait of the mountams, where we 
'crossed on the load cut in the locks, long lines of ryots, 
who had tiavelkd the whole night with then families and 
flocks By dcgiccs ajipeaud the majestic Indian sun, 
warming and ujoumg the whole of natuic, and when we 
reached Pamhgani it was in truth a hot and gloiious 
morning ’ the an was light, so fresh that it was for us 
a relief to buailK fiech and our Euiopean eye felt a 
smgular cliajiu on wandetmg liom the majestic view 
of the admiiable Kistna v<dley to the high fences of bam¬ 
boos 01 the he dges embalme d with blooming honey-sucklc 
and sweet-briai At last Mahabkshwai emeiged fiom the 
Ijiuge mass of green loliage, and we swiftly tolled on to 
I'pur house, '' Paiicheher Villa,” situated m a deep part 
jb( forest far from the noise and bustle* of the station. 
How'.can I describe the^ splendid pictuic offered to our 
hdpPiiration ? 

Our host had selected one of the most beautiful spots 
the tableland The ten ace on which our bung^ow 
^top4. Kte an old " burg ” of the Rhine, commanded 
♦hJBEUey; on both sides clusters of trees framed a scene 





of matchless beauty; woody and verdant ridges were 
emerging from a luminous vapour, by turns blue, rosy 
or violet, according to the whimsical run of the clouds 
on the sky, lighting or leaving in the shade the summits 
of the hoary rocks heaped up before us in the distance ; 
while just opposite, in full sun, stood Pratapghad, the dark 
fortress of the Mahratta hero Sivaji. Such was the place 
where, in a charming rustic bungalow, we wore to spend 
a whole fortnight of seclusion and peace. 

There I was allowed to make my first acquaintance 
with India—the gentle population and the majestic sce¬ 
nery of the Ghats. 1 avoided, as much as possible, to mix 
with society people which my recent weeds, according 
to our French custom, entin^ly forbid. And my European 
life was gradually disappearing, thus preparing in my 
memory a blank sheet ready to receive new impressions. 
That preparation is, in my humble opinion, extremely 
favourable for any trav(‘ller who wants honestly to under¬ 
stand India. I have no need to insist upon the hours 
of idleness spent in the forest, our trips to the so well 
known and admired points, the springs of the holy rivers 
and the revered temples. ... I left my daughter 
to study the place and its ancient people, the aborigines, 
and put aside books and gazetteers ; having come to 
enjoy, I had my fill. Nature was enough for me. 


People may boast of the famous Mahableshwar season. 
October has as much charm, perhaps more ; at least, I 
felt so. The forest, after the monsoon, puts on a splendid;; 
garb ; the streams are so abundant, the water-falls s^; 
grand ! Who would not be struck by the beautiful COJS 
trast of the red wounds of the trenches cut in the 
or the bluish haze hanging on the valleys and the 


green of the meadows ? 

T do not regret the dark days of thej 
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stojc^ djlring which we were almost separated from 
tlie’'world, I like the souvenir of those nights, when,, 
.though surrounded by the howling tempest and awed 
by the shrieks of wild beasts and birds of prey, we enjoyed 
the feeling of complete security, warm and safe under 
the small and lightly built shed. Nature seemed to be in 
. distress then, but the grandeur of the physical pheno¬ 
mena was magnificent. 

fi' When I left “ Paricheher Villa,’’ on a sunny morning, 
.and saw by degrees the Kistna Valley and the rocky range 
' disappearing, I bade adieu with an aching heart to the 
green outlines of the beautiful tableland supposed to have 
been discovered by Lodwick. My only regret was that 
had not found the place such as Lady Falkland had 
I'described it. Alas! civilization will continue to make 
progress which must mar the loveliness of the spot. 
ii , But, thank God,^my age forbids me to sa}^ an revoir. , 

Gujarat. 


,y ,; Our trip to Gujarat, the garden of India, as it is called, 
ilasted nearly six weeks. It is rather unusual for the 
'^European to loiter so near Bombay and explore the 
jNprtliem Konkan, where he is not allured by the grand 
,>so highly praised in official guides and by universal 
for centuries the Hindus, Mohammedans, 
lias and Portuguese have fought on its plains deamy 
ruled it by-turns. There also the races are 
,a more marked degree than in any other part 
result is that the remains of these different 
i,s, though rare, are still captivating ; a Hindti 
j^l^ammedan mosque or a Portuguese fort;add 
i pi the scenery, and the aborigmal 
icil^tj^gling of so many types. 
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Generally, the traveller hurries on to Ode3^ore and 
the ancient cities of Delhi, Agra and Lahore right up to 
the Khyber Pass and casts a glance, if possible, at the big 
Jamrud Fort. The train carries him swiftly across the 
fertile country rich in fields and picturesquely adorned 
with clusters of palm-tree, and he stops neither at Surat, 
the old city of our European factories, formerly the em¬ 
porium of trade in the East, nor at Baroda, the heart 
of Gujarat : yet if the tourist is a man of taste and fashion, 
he will condescend to be the State guest at the Kamati 
Bagh out of respect for the Gaekwar, and perhaps also 
out of curiosity for its brilliant court : but he will not 
probably think of the Rajput Dabhoi nor of the grim 
fortress of Varagad, Broach is totally disregarded, 
and Ahmedabad, in spite of its glorious remains of the 
Mohammedan epoch, scarcely less. But we neglected 
none of those historical associations and relicts of the 
past. As regards modern Gujarat, we took with us the 
excellent book of our host, Gujarat and the Gujaratis, 
whose descriptions of the country and its people we had so 
often read at the fire-side of our Paris home, and the 
faithfulness and accuracy of which we were soon to verify. 

Yet our chief aim was to visit the first settlement 
of the Parsis along the coast. After having met the 
Bombay Parsis, we wanted to make the acquaintance of 
those who had remained faithful to the first avocations 
of their ancestors, the sturdy husbandman and toddy- 
drawers, the same our European travellers of the seven¬ 
teenth century met with, and who have continued tdv 
lead the pure life adopted by their ancestors on theirl 
arrival from Persia. ' 

We left Bandora on the 18th December, early 
morning, with the dear family of our kind host 


unable 0 join us then, and settled at Umbaar^qh::; 
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Collector's bungalow. The contrast was great indeed, 
the first impression quite dificrent from what we had felt 
50 deeply during our trip to the Ghats and the somewhat 
exciting life of Bombay. 

Our humble home stood ]ust in the middle ot the 
maidan ; our young filends were Mr B. I’s guests in 
his big house opposite We were >>0 near the sea that 
we could hear its miumui at the high tide when the waves 
getitly expired on the sand I'he beach became our even- 
ing resort. . . A depressing silence usually reigns 

in the Indian villages, except m the morning, when the 
ryots go to the fields, and at night, when men and beasts 
return home. During the day time, it is only broken by 
the laments of the women attending funerals The corpse 
was laid in a pit dug in the sand on the seashore with a 
small quantity ul wood and coveied with red rags, if 
I am noi mistaken, so that the half burnt bones might 
be swept away by the tide and earned to the high sea. 
Who will ever be able to depict the mehmcholy aspect of 
that immense beach when there flickered at tlie close of 
the day the sinister fl.ime so soon extinguished by the 
waves washing the sand 1 

It was somewhere here that the small flotilla which 
(Carried the brave little band ol Parsi fugitives from Persia, 
J^ad cast anchor yeais ago , there had landed their Dastoors 
^^t to the Indian prince, the good Jadi Rana, to obtain 
J^rpiission to settle on his territory. The pilgrimage to the 
their old city of Sanjan was the first item inscribed 
programme ; but it was to take place only when our 
('UoatMotlld be able to join us. Meanwhile, we made the 
out stay, and greatly enjoyed the rural life of this 
dlpning little place. In the morning we did some shop- 
the artizans who carry on the local industries, 
us a real insight into native life. We had even 
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the privilege of seeing the home of some respectable officials. 
Brahmins by caste, who introduced us to the ladies of their 
family, quiet and demurc-looking little persons, bedecked 
with jewels and wrapped up in gaudy saris. 

Thanks to our friends, Messrs. B. I and A.D , we could 
explore the country ni the white-ioofi'd qhadas (bullock- 
carts). 1 do not know if ghadas an* nnicli in re(]uest by 
European travelltTS, but 1 ran certify that this rustic 
mode of convcvance, if not the swiftest, is at least one which 
allows one to giv(‘ oneself up to “ reverie,” and after all it is 
not absolutely uncomfortable if the cushions are soft 
and the bullocks well yoked IVihaps tln'K' is too much 
jolting - I <inite agree with that, for we have expiTieiiced 
it ! Now the wheels vvck' sinking into deej) luts, then 
crushing small ]Mlm-iiees, oi carrying iis into the .stony 
bed of a dried-up stn'ain Yet, and in spite of all these 
inconveniences, 1 cannot s)XMk of,Mr. A. D’s ghada and 
beautiful pah of oxen, noi of the young diihla driver, 
without a sweet n'giot foi ever «\''sociatcd with our gipsy 
life in Gujarat. Such wms the c<irriage in which we paid 
our visits to the Parsi villages, all of them more or less 
important, generally piovided with the two indisficnsable 
elements of a regular Parsi settlement, the Eire-leinplc 
located among the modest houses, and far away in the 
fields the dreary Tower of Silence. We saw the men at 
work, tapping palm-trees, the women Jiaving discarded the 
lovely sari and wearing silk pyjamas, tht*ir heads wrapped 
up in the white old-fashioned mailiahana, ( a white linen 
covering for the liead), accomplishing their <laily^ 
avocations, handy and intelligent, and conscious of thriIr^ 
religious duties. Now and then we were invited to partake » 
of their simple fare ; at other time^, wc* sat at the pletttif^ 
table of wealthy landowner'*. How charming 
fraternal parties in the hospitable house of Mr. 
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and our return home in the glory of a moonlit night \ 
Once we had the whim to change our itinerary ; instead 
of following the usual track in the downs, we planned to 
cross a small creek and roll on the smooth sands. But, 
alas ! we forgot how j^unctual the tide is and we lingered 
there so long that dusk overtook us, and the sea, fast run¬ 
ning up, soon surrounded us oji all sides. Oh ! those waves, 
so soft, so treacherous and swift ’ Suddenly we perceived 
that the outlines ot the land were no more \dsible; our 
bullocks were a1u*ad\ getting out of their depth, and the 
trail of the gJiadas, following the silvery track of our own, 
was enveloped in a sort of luminous weird haze. The 
young dubla dri\'er’.s face, pale with fright, was far from 
comforting , in fact, our position was rather critical. But, 
thanks lo our bullocks, excellent animals, surely guided 
by their instinct, in which we had put all hope of rescue, 
we w’orc brought safely to the shore God be praised ! 

Of our excuisions to the Parsi villages, I will note 
those to r)e\iar, the old iind shady Portuguese aldea, 
Jahn Bordi and its sanatorium, Nargol, the largest Parsi 
agglomeration in the Konkan, wheie m3Mllustrious countiy^- 
man, Anquetil Duperion, sick and forlorn, was entertained 
by the pat el of the loc.ilit> 'I'his last is worth recalling. 

After our visit to the small lire-temple, paid of course 
at a respectful distance, we undertook the melancholy pil- 
sgrimage to the Touoi of Silence in the fading twilight, 
‘ visit which has remained 111 m\ memoiy as a typical 
' pic'^jure of Indian s('(‘ner3 I will boriow from our note¬ 
book* jtts narrative “ 2nd Dec Oui drivers were obliged 
to sptit on the bullocivs. as it was growing late, and, accom- 
by the people of the village, w'e hurried on among 
, pl®ations of palm-trees. The silence was perfect, only 
' V “broken now and then by the distant murmur of the waves 
^j^jjcpinng at the foot of the cliff which forms the point of 
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Nargol; above our heads, small golden clouds were chasing 
each other on the tender greenish sky ; soon appeared the 
tower, huge and dark; the customs and regulations 
compelled us to stop near the buildings used for the puri¬ 
fications ; but the priest having been warned, stood at 
the door of a chapel purposely left opened. 

“ The threshold was decorated with white flowers ; the 
lintel with fragrant garlands ; in the small recess burned 
the flame in a metal censer, that same flame supposed to 
warm the dead on the stony platform! Whilst we were 
strangely moved by this alfrcting sight, the sun was fast 
setting behind the awful building, its lines sharply inscribed 
against the red sk^\ and 3 ’onder in the East, an old dila¬ 
pidated tower was vanishing in the gre^ ish shadow of the 
evening mist. By degrees the stars appeared, and it was 
quite dark when we crossed the river. All the doors in our 
village were sJiut ; no one was to be seen in the streets, 
except straggling buftaloes lazily coining back from the 
fields, and the onl\^ perceptible noises were those of the 
tomtoms from the ward of the Brahmins." 

Now I pass on to our longed-for excursion to Sanjan. 
On Xmas eve, Mr. Malabari came to fulfil the promise made 
to my husband and guide us to the site of the first settle¬ 
ment of th(' Parsis. But before 1 open our note-book 
I cannot omit the memorable Xmas night spent on the 
shores of the Arabian Sea. It was the first time in my life 
that I had been separated from my community on such a 
day. How many pleasant Xmases I could recall from 
my childliood up to this one spent in a foreign land, ouy , 
snowy Xmas nights and the joyous chimes of the august.;^, 
Norman Cathedral, those sweet chimes " which seem 
call away the soul." {The Indian Eye.) Alone with , 
daughter, when midnight struck, we opened the dopr 
our bungalow and threw an admiring, almost a wor^hippihg,^ 
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glance at the starry sky ; assuredly wo needed “ no chimes 
to call away our souls ” ; the majesty of the hour and the 
Teminiscences it evoked sufficed foi that On such a lovely 
night a Child had brought a new light to the world, and the 
Wise Men had come fiom the East to worship the divine 
New Born m th(‘ humble maiigd ciadle ol Bethlehem, in 
accordance, some sa\, with <i piophecy delivered by 
Zoroaster. In the N<‘w itstamcnl a])oci\pha, wc find a 
sweet rcminiscinct nl th.il legend It is said that the 
Magi received fiom llu' Blessed Vngin Maiy the swaddling 
clothes of lh(* Iiiftiid (hii'-t as a gilt, and on icturningto 
their counti'y madt a liie with which to woiship and con¬ 
sume the clothes at t oi ding to tlu i eligitm, but the garments 
remained unsi'aied in iJie llames and liccamc a sacred 
, relic. This rehr is preseived m adnistian church at 
Urmiah, and in Egyjit, it is said, one oi two of the 
Magi are buried 

Wliat a conticist, and liow sinking the meeting of the 
disciples of the two lelnjions on tlit same Indiap beach, 
the followers ol the Magi and lh(‘ woishipjxTs oi the Infant 
Christ 1 And it was with an almost unknowMi enthusiasm 
there pouied tiom tnii Ups the diMne Ventie adoremu*; 
which, at that same hoiii, tilled llie whole ( hnstendom. 
Can such nights be loigotten ? ... .Mom came, and 
^with it the morr^-making of our Parsi liiends, faithful to 
jjthe English customs, ? c , exchange of wishes and presents, 
then the preparation loi oin expedition to Sanjan was 
' inade> the way by thi' rivei liemg selected 

little boats, each containing three persons and 
tyto a^ngines, sailed swdftly on the clear stream bordered 
tre$s and reeds, whence flocks of storks were taking 
flight. The weather was lovely, the air pure andi 
invigor^iting; in the distance, outlines of mountains 
^merged from the morning haze. We reached quickly 
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the landing place, from whence bullock-carts took us to the 
spot where once flourished the Parsi settlement. This 
place had scarcely tempted European travellers. In 
fact, there is little to be seen, simply an immense plain 
covered with heaps of rubbish, and here and there beautiful 
clusters of trees and the plain reed huts oi the aboriginje.s. 
An old brick Tower of Silence was for a long while the only 
one remaining of the nine i)tliers supposed to have existed 
there, and it has totally disappeared now , yet the site is 
pointed out to visitt)rs as tli(' circumference ot the hhandar, 
or well, still marked l)> palm trees and shrubs W(‘ must 
leave to our " savant ” iriend, T)r. J. J. Modi, the elucida¬ 
tion of the great historical (piestion about th(‘ old poem 
relative to tin* arrival of th(‘Persians in India, and the 
chief events whicli happened in the little community till 
the fifteenth century A tew namt's only have survived, 
that of Ardeshii, the gallant warrior wlio fought 
temporarily against the Mohammedans and lost his life 
in defending San j an, can be rightly considered the incarna¬ 
tion of the loyal devotion oi the Parsi refugees to 
their Rajput friends. Though it has been India’s 
fate to be submitted to loreigii rule, the Parsis 
have still retained their lovc' lor their adopted land 
and will always side with her, whatever ha})pens. 
My dear host had beautilully expresst^d that feeling years 
ago. “ Apart,” he says, ‘‘ from political considerations, 
when I am reminded of the brotherly shelter offered by 
the good Jadav Rana to the car(‘-wom exiles of Iian, the 
survivors of a heroic band who preferred death to the 
renunciation of their ancestral faith, I always feel that,.^ 
we, Parsis, cannot do too much to repay that ancien-b'* / 

Perhaps, some day a pious Zoroastrian will 
this desolate place and erect on its dreary soil a 
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to the landing of his ancestors. Such was the wish we 
expressed on that very same spot, on that bright Xmas 
afternoon. Fourteen years have elapsed, and it is nearly 
fulfilled! God be praised ! 

The day after, we performed the pilgrimage to the 
great Udvada Fire-Temple, built by the Venerable Bai 
Motlibai Wadia, and made the acquaintance of the tradi¬ 
tional macchi, the old-fashioned palki so well knomi by the 
pious Zoroastrian ladies, which carried us on the smooth 
metalled road to tlie village. A whole day spent in the 
company of members of the priestly class proved of 
deep interest to my daughter, totally absorbed in her 
historical avocations; and while our friends, after having 
submitted to the customaiy purifications, were piously 
bringing their mmhi to the Atash-Behram-Saheb, we 
rambled in the stieets After sunset we took our evening 
meal in the great liall ot the big Dharmshala with the 
party of rural Paisis who had accompanied us, and "felept 
with the ladies in the large dormitory annexed to it. 

At dawn our little company broke up, and we bade 
adieu to >0ur good and hospitable friends and took our 
solitary way northward, attended by a iservant only. 

(To be continued) 


L MENANT. 
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S^nlis, France. 
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fTHE Government of Bombay has forbidden the entry 
of Mrs. Besant into the presidency on the ground that 
she has acted, or is likely to act, in a manner prejudicial to 
the public safety. The powers given by the Defence of 
India Act have been exercised by different Governments 
in different ways against many individuals. In Bengal, 7 
persons have been expelled from the province, 190 
compulsorily domiciled, and 21 dealt with under Regulation 
3 of 1818, while 12 have absconded. In that province 
anarchists commit dacoitics and murder. Mrs. Besant is not 
known to go about with revolvers concealed in her gown : 
if she carries about any dangerous weapon, it must be her 
tongue. The precise nature of the activities which have 
created suspicion against her is not, at the time of writing, 
authoritatively explained to the public, but she asserts 
that her Home Rule campaign, latterly coupled with her 
agitation against the Press Act, must have caused uneasi¬ 
ness to the authorities. Mrs. Besant has less influence in 
Bombay than in Madras, but history has shown that? ; 
Maharashtra contains more explosive material thaii ^ith^ 
land of the Tamils. On the other hand, the leaders of 
moderate'’ party in Bombay do not approve ol^^l 
politics..' She was wild with the late Sir P. M. 
because he would not give her so much as an int< 
whil^ Naoroji had condition^yj 
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the presideMship of her Home Rule League. The efforts 
which ’She made in December last to commit the Congress 
to her politics are well known, and if few Congress leaders 
took part in the recent public meeting to protest against 
the Press Act and the manner in which it was worked, 
the reason practically was lliat they do not care to dance to 
her tune. Many Indians dislike the nature of her agitation 
and the time which >!it‘ has chosen to carry it on. 

Lord Morley ck'scnbc'd Indian “ extremists ” as im- 
patient idealists. Mrs Besant has their impatience, 
but it is doubtiiil whetluT Lord Moiley would see much 
of their idealism aliout her teachings The motto of the 
idealists was that ‘ sell-government is better than good 
government." 'liie\ g<‘uerous4 gave credit to the British 
Government lor its goodmtcnlioiis and its superior admin¬ 
istrative genius But lhe> pleadi'd, as a matter of 
justice and in aeiordanei' with the poet’s id(‘al oi a Parlia¬ 
ment of Man and I’Vdeiation of the World, that all nations 
must bo placed on the -.ame hwel, Itiough some nations 
may not hv able to go\erii themselves as well as others could 
govern them Idealists ot this type sooner or later come 
round to the actualities of tht situation. Mr. B C. Pal 
has recently admitt<'d that he was in (Tror when he over¬ 
looked two considiTcilioiis, namely, that India, left to 
herself, cannot mainlain lier nidejx ndence, and secondly, 
that Hindus and Mussulmans will not live amicably together 
' Wh^ the British hand i- withdr.iwii. The idealist cherishes 
a^high standard of s(il-respect. at the same time he wants 
considered chivalroas and is ready to acknowledge 
that he owes to the British nation. Mrs. Besant is 
'm Englishwoman: in her ii would be boastfulness to 
'remind us of all the good that England has done to India. 
\A person in her position would rather generously give 
away her own countrymen and speak of their pleasure- 
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hunting prodlyitils/' The fact is that it is incongnious 
for an Englishwoman to lead Indian nationalists, nor 
should they require her lead if they arc worth their salt. 
What is the result of her leadership ? The chivalric 
element in the idealism disappears, and its place is taken 
by petulance. The term “ extremist ” is now well-nigh 
forgotten, and it was never clearly defined. The champion 
of physical violence is nowadays an “ anarchist,” and 
Mrs. Besant does not fall under that category. If there 
be any violence about her methods, it must be sought in 
her language. If she has fallen under the displeasure of 
the Madras and the Bombay Governments, slu^ must thank 


her tongue and her pen f(jr it. 

The National Congress has undertaken the mission of 
ventilating the grievances of the public, and it has also a . 
goal of its ov/n, but it does not demand Home Rule at 
present. The Nationalist wants to arrive at the. goal more 
quickly, but he does not pretend that the people at large 
will necessarily be happier than now when that goal is 
reached. Mrs. Besant thought that she had sufficient 
ability and influence to bring about a reconciliation between 
the parties and could enlist a large measure of support 
in England for a combined scheme of reform. The result 
of her attempt to combine the two schools has been tOf i,. 
produce a new type of Home Ruler, who is not content, to. 
say that ” self-government is better than good govern¬ 
ment,” but asserts that the present system is inconsistent ^ 


with good government, and that self-government is the^C 
only guarantee of good government. A vernacular journa||| 
argued the other day as follows :—” The National Congres® 
has for years pleaded for a reduction of the incid^cpI^S 
land tax and other reforms in land revenue admini&lr|||^^B 
but in vain. It has for years complained of 
working of the forest regulations, but to no 

’‘t '"y' 
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It has for years recommended reforms in the Abkaii 
administration so as to arrest the spread of intemperance, 
but without any satisfactory result. It has repeatedly 
asked for the separation of executive from judicial of&ces, 
for a more rapid extension of education, and for various 
other measures of good govoniment, but the authorities 
turn a deaf ear to their praters The only remedy for this 
state of things is Home Rule. As long as the blood is not 
purified, when one boil h op('rated upon and cured, another 
will spring up clsewheie. Home Rule is the only way of 
purifying the S 5 <tein and nothing short of it will answer 
the needs of the situation.” This new kind of nationalism, 
which professes to be more practical and realistic than the 
sentimental j>atriot \Hio asked for ]ustice to himself, 
but gratefully aclaiowlcdged the good done by others, is 
rapidly .spreading, and ii i^ to this sort of nationalism 
that Mrs. Besant appeals. 

And think of the time she has chosen to stir up the 
less noble elenitnts in the mind of India! There are Indian 
journals which indignantly repudiate the idea of claiming 
political concessions as a leward for the loyalty shown 
during the war. Loyalty merits praise when it is disin¬ 
terested and when it is practised as a duty. When it is 
^ made the subject of a bargain, all idealism vanishes out of 
4 it, and it betrays coaise and hideous features. It may be 
to take advantage of a nation's adversity. May 
y fteaven forbid that it should be the Indian way of doing 
‘/tWiatgS ! It reminds one of the rather indecent, but expres- 
aw, proverb about making love to a dancing girl when 
, liOU§e is on tire. Help to extinguish the flames if you 
It can, l;>ut wait before you ask favours from her. 

, * ' lloibe Rtde for India is not a new idea, and the person. 

e eiches it at the proper time and in the proper 
'is not necessarily considered a dangerous lunatic. 
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The connotation of Home Rule varies with the persons 
who put forward their own schemes of it. Eyai Sir Walter 
Lawrence has propounded a scheme of Home Rule, which 
consists in converting British India into a number of 
Native States under British protection, each State 
being obliged to carry on the government in accordance 
with the advice given by a Resident. Whether the scheme 
be practicable or not, no objection is raised to anyone 
putting it forward for what it is worth. The idea did not 
originate with Sir Walter, and its weak points are patent 
enough. In the first place the Resident's advice, unless 
it relates to the external relations of a State, can carry no 
weight inasmuch as he will lack experience of Indian 
administration, nor can he appeal to the experience of other 
European Civilians. Then again, if Europeans do not 
come into personal contact with the people at large in the 
districts and the larger towns, the next question that will 
be raised is why they should control Indian administration 
at all. Thirdly, the new Stales will have to be Republics 
and it will take a longer time to establish Republics in India 
than to grant the kind of Home Rule that some other 
theorists have suggested. All such schemes may, no doubt, 
be gradually worked out and modified from time to time 
in the light of experience. With the impatience of idealists, 
they would be leaps in the dark. When once a definite 
• ideal is set up before the public and they are told to approach 
it only step by step, they have to ask themselves constantly 
what the next step is to be and when it is to be taken, and 
hence the impatience to shirk the labour and delay of t^^! 
intermediate progress and to get at the ideal at once. : 

According to some advisers of Indians in En^l^ffi 
the step that' is immediately possible is to {npyidC‘|f|fS 
^majority ;,ot 'elected members in all legislativ^'; 
incluiipg'The Imperial, and to institute 
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to advise district officers. These suggestions have been 
taketi up in Ii^dia and they are from time to time advanced 
in the press and from the platform. The activity in trying 
to secure recognition for them is intermittent. Mrs. 
Besant has said nothing ihdi is essentially new: the 
difterence between her and Indian political reformers ot 
her persuasion is that slu (on centrales all her energy on a 
definite pursuit when aji irKa takes possi'ssioii of her mind, 
and declares that the (dloit will not b<‘ slat keiicd until the 
object is gained, while Induins gi\c tlK^msclvcs intervals 
of rest and proceed lci''Ui(‘h It is the same kind ot differ 
ence^hat is said to t\ist between the Biitish operative on 
the one hand and the Indi.in millhand on the‘ othei 

In southern Indwi, wlieie Mis Besant is treated more 
seriously than in ollui piovinces, the' non-Brahmans 
protest that in Uie piesent state ol things Home Rule 
would be Bralnuan luk and a sham In certain other 
provinces, whcie tlu Biahmaii is not supieme, the rivalry 
between Hindus and Musalniaiis h veiv acule In the 
United ProviiiKN, wIkio ^picial i(‘presentation has been 
granted to the Mahoincdau coinmumtv in tlie municipalities, 
a dozen Hindu momh( rs oi the Allahabad municipality 
tesigned and lell the (ouikiI m a body the otlier day as a 
protest against the mw legislation, lor winch, lioweyer, 
^{HjndU and Musalnum mcmbeis of the legislative council 
alike largely icsponsiblo 11 Home Rule means not ' 
an elected majority m th(' legislative councils, which 
iatge qucotioiis of pohev but a substitution of Indian 
t&e'place ot European or a mixed executive, so that 
passes completeh' into Indian handa, it will be 
ftcceptablc to the minorities and the backward 
|l |jp!^;|U^tial classes. Thcs( difficulties arc so obvious 
have other reasons to proceed at a leisurely 
their constitutional sluggishness. 4^d it 
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does not augur well for Indian Home Rule that at the very 
inception .of the movement the future arbiters of the 
nation’s destinies should require lo be hustled by impatient 
and imperious European ladies. Anyhow, to take advant¬ 
age of the present time of stress and anxiety to push 
forward the Home i^ule propaganda, by creating dissatis- 
iaction against the results of the existing s^ stQin, is the least 
hap})y way of establishing the good failli f)f Indians who 
piofess solicitude for the integrity of the l£m})ire and a loyal 
desire to remain within it and to work for jioace, ])ios]X‘rity 
and cf'llective strenelh. 
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A SONNET. 

How wliitt^ t]i<' mist lay on the sleeping com. 

Ere light again divide<l Earth from Sky , 

Those powers cieative wlunce all things are bom. 
Whose soft embrace tlie waking winds espy 
And swiltly part. The clouds like frosted wine,— 
Round whicli tht‘ lulness of fair Summer hung 
The sweetness of the wheat and honey’d vine. 
They upward bear to greet the thirsty Sun : 

A world’s libation !—quicken’d by his force, 
Stirr’d with his beams, now jewell’d in his fire. 
Which, as it swept the east in order’d course 
Reveal’d pale Death striking at Life’s desire,—* 

So Love flew far away where Angels trod 
To dwell within the mystery of God. 
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THE COST OF A WIDER VIEW. 

CEW thing? in the world are more beautiful than a 
F '^eU-proportioned tree in the leafy month of 
:^en:it sLms to ha^e realised itself, ^her;^"!* ® 

'twig, and every leaf sings for very joy. K.4nrbp<i 

liMs doling shade, and the birds sii^ in 
■ftlit long Tune da\’s have an end, and when the n g 
•Sn to lengthen and the cold dews begin to cryst^ise. 
Scales chlngc their colour and assume a new splendour 
fet and golden, the attractive beauty of « 

’^■season be favourable, the golden leaves atta n to a 
old age and slowiy pass awaj^ and are gent y 

iS I .h. 0. .ephyr.. B.. if, “ 

is elements, * S' j 

plucked from their places ere they have lived 
"feir days and hurled hither and thither to fall no 

ij^Ws wtere. far away from their ^ 

h turbid stream or trodden under the feet of the 
“ ^And thus long ere winter blows his shrill trum- 
^;|ree which looked so beautiful a month or two 
lapped bare and stands naked and cold against 

bare, gaunt ticc has a beauty all its 
'tBiL are not left entirely uithout compensation 
IrK of its leafy robfe One day m late summer 
Jhkjdi.^hind'a study wmdow, and looked out across 
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a lawn to a hedge in which was a beautiful tree in full 
and varieghted foliage, .made doubly beautiful by the 
slanting rays of the setting sun. Someone remarked 
on the beauty of the tree, and then asked : “Is there 
anything worth seeing beyond it. on the other side ? “ 

“ Oh, yes/’ was the reply, ‘ there is a loveh' view of the 
distant hills, and of the setting sun uhen the days are 
short, but you cannot see it from here except in winter 
when all the leaves have fallen.” Nearer to us was a 
lovely copper beech, to which our attention was next 
called. It was worth looking at indeed, but we were 
informed that it w'as doomed to be cut down and rooted 
out in order to make room for a new tennis court. All 
were truly and undisguisedly sorry that this fair product 
of the years should be cut down in its prime, long ere 
signs of old age had appeared, and indeed long ere the 
tree had reached perfection. But the inexorable and 
irrevocable order had been given and regrets were vain, 
so all agreed to say no more about it, but get as much 
pleasure as possible out of the tennis court tliat involved 
such an initial sacrifice of real joy. 

Some weeks afterwards we looked out through that 
same window, upon a scene that still haunts the memory. 
Looking across the lawn and over the hedge we saw the 
open fields with browsing cattle, and away in the distance, 
miles and miles away, we beheld the purple peaks of the 
mountains, and then turning towards the right we got a 
glimpse of the sun sinking behind thtr shoulder of th^. 
nearer hills, and the silver crescent of the new moon sa^il^:; 
ing in a sea of amber. “ What a splendid view/’/ 
exclaimed; “ why, we never saw that 
no/’ was the reply. “ But you see most 
haye fallen off that tree in the hedge, 
be^h h9,s been removed since you we^e 
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whj^'^e' heard the beech was to be cut down, but now 

f ’i6h‘ We see the view of field and ^ky and mountain it 
scured, we are quite pleased it was cut down, and won¬ 
der why it was not removed long ago.” 

The summer leaves were lovely to behold, but they 
the view beyond. The copper beech was a 
real treasure, but it narrowed the horizon and came 
between the eye and the distant prospect. Here was real 
beauty, but such beauty as hid a gi'cater and far more 
gratifying than its own. And for the full enjoyment 
of the greater, the lesser had to be sacrificed. Rustling 
summer leaves and a lovely tree in the garden shut out 
t^he open fields, the distant mountains, and the wide 
s^!:^anse of heaven. The near obscured the far. The 
particular obliterated the universal. The garden hedge 
shut put the wide world beyond and even the sky above us. 

I .Now have wo not here a simple parable of life ? We 
'^^piuld it were always June with us, and not one tree would 
^ow the gardener to cut down, or even transplant. 
t'^jAfee|:^utumn tints are lovely, and there is a charm in 
but it whispers to us of decay and death and 
|f#toyal. For just as sure as tinted autumn follows 
summer, so bare, gaunt winter follows hard 
"^j^i^'iutumn. Wc prize the leaves, the shade they cast, 
i|';'^ipusic they make, the song in the branches, and we 
the very thought of fading leaves, and still 
.leaves prematurely plucked from the tree. And 
l^poting one of our trees still in its prime, trees 


not, nor pruned, nor watered, but .whose, 
^^ll^fejhave beheld and in whose shadow we have so 
^K^P^I^uch a thought is utterly alien , to us.' ' 
™i®^|:;\th^e .whispering leaves, this fair'product 
'withits beauty, m^y really epme between 

■ ^; Vi. 
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ns and the wide horizon and the distant prospect, and it 
may be necessary for the Providence that watches oyer the 
development and growth of our spirits, to uproot a tree 
or strip one bare of its leaves in order to let us see tht^ 
wider fields of life, the distant hills of the world outside 
and beyond our well-fenced garden, and above all to let 
more of Heaven’s light shine upon us. Have we not 
indeed proved from personal ('xperience that it is only 
when our trees have been stripped bare, only in the cold 
drear winter days that wc have got a full clear view of the 
Heaven above us ? Have we not indeed found also that 
our very affection lor the fair tree in whose shadow we 
reclined, was to us in many respects a hindrance, and that 
we only looked out with a full clear view upon life when 
it was cut dow’n or transplanted ? 

Do you feel that owing to the chilling frost of sorrow, 
the cold wind of adversit}/, the overwhelming storm of 
loss and disappointment, your trees have been stripped 
bare and stand gaunt and naked against a wintry sky ? 
Do not repine. Do not stoop down to gather up and 
press^ and treasure these fa.llen leaves. Look up and 
beyond. See how the horizon is widened, see how much 
more of Heaven has come into view since the leaves fell. 
Is it not worth while for the sake .of that distant view. 


and that piece of sky that will brighten your life, to lose 
the leaves for a season ? It is only for a season, for new 
leaves will come and the tree will be clothed in verdant 


’ beauty once again ; and more, not one fallen leaf will 
be uselessly destroyed or cast as rubbish to the voidv!*^ 
Ort perhaps one of the fairest and most treasured trees d®! 
your garden has been removed from its place. Yo%!^^P 
miss it. You will miss its cooling shade on the, hojl w® 
when *you are weary. You will miss the- 
leaves,the songs in its branches. But 
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not see Heaven above, so much more of it revealed to 
you t|ian formerly ? Why, it seems that the whole space 
^nce occupied by the tree is now filled by the Heaven 
m which you were scarcely conscious. See how much 
sky has now been brought within your field of vision, 
how much sunshine into \our heart. You have this 
also to comfort you, that that fair tree has not been des¬ 
troyed. It has been tians[)lanted, and, although removed 
from your garden, 

“ Will bloom to inoht otherwhere ” 
in a clime wheie it shall not grow' old and its leaf shall 
never wither 
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Hark to the pulsing of our old world’s heart, 

Life in its myriad aspects surging on, 

Up from primaival slime to perfect art, 

Crushing the weak, and buffetting the strong; 
Groans of tlie conquered, sobs of those in pain. 
Enraptured sighs of happiness and bliss, 

The ugliness of vice, and sordid gain, 

Beauty of nature, and tlie lover’s kiss 
The chaos of God's woild is as His ]\Iind, 
Unfathomable, w'onderful, supreme, 

In order stands disorder of mankind, 
perfect imperfection of His Scheme. 

Eor this the w'ork of man since worlds have stood 
Ta /'nish down evil, and tn throne the Good. 
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W HILE Sivaji was laying the foundation of the Mahratta. 

Kingdom, there lived at Maharastra two persons who did 
him yeoman’s service towards the attainment of his object. 
Both of them were typical characters, and though belonging to 
two different castes, the one a Brahman and the other a Sudra, - 
they acted quite in concert and tried their level best to co-operato 
with their lord and chief. These two witli the latter represent¬ 
ed three different forces, which if used against each other, would 
have proved disastrous to the country, but combined, as they 
were in the present case, quite harmoniously, their united action 
served to raise the Mahratta power to such a pitch that it proved 
a grave menace to the gigantic Mogul Empire. Sivaji was the 
impersonation of physical force : he was strong of hand but wasi^ 
not equally strong of head or heart. However, as luck 


would have it, his weakness in these two respects was made up, 
on the one hand, by Ramdas Swanri, the great sage, and, on 
the other, by Tukaram, the great saint. The Swami was proud 
of his vast learning and wisdom, but with all his mental might 
he did not hesitate to hide his diminished head before the 
Sudra Tukaram, who represented the force of faith, and who, 
though revered by all from royalty downwards, made a virtue, 
not only of humility but also of forbearance. Iif fact, bom as 
he was on nether Earth, Tukaram w^as well worthy of a much,,, 
higher region and seemed to have had the foretaste of the 
and unalloyed bliss of the Highest Heaven. He was blessed 
all the virtues that can grace humanity, and by so gracing,,d 
made it look like divinity. The life of such an 
personality, however short and imperfect, cannot 

interesting and instructive ■ 
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Dehu 1 $ small village on the banks of the Indrani, a little 
nver situate 16 miles to the north-wcbt of the Mahratta capital, 
Poona. In this village there lived a Mahratta family beanng 
the strange oiillandi'^h name of ‘Moiay” The Morays were 
by caste Siidras of the Kiinbi sept, and eultivatois or rather 
tradeis by piofcs'-ion iiiil thouv^li its social status was anythmg 
but high, the Moray familv Oou .i vciy good moial character 
m the eye of the public In this famil\ wa-. bom the subject 
of this Mc’inoif who w d stincd to cut a umaiLablc figure 
later on in life I he < \ i i vcai ol liih.iiam s birth is not known 
but there !'• amjdi cMdcmi to show tlial this auspicious event 
took place sonKwIuu in the eighties of the sixteenth century 
Mahipati, .i thcolo ical wntn, who fiouiishcd in the middle of 
the eighteenth ccutuiy 'incl wlio is i uco^niscd authority on the 
subject of the hfi of Ink lam in his Jlhakla Lilanuita states 
that in his thirty first >< n Jnkiiam i< 11 into a seiioiis scrape 
when half the tenn ol his natuial life had expired Ihus, 

according to him the w,n. it snnl died in his si\ty-secoiid \car 
This being so, and t ikin^ into considciation the wcll-asccrtaincd 
fart of his haxriu, ciud in 1571 Saka cia, it follows that his birth 
took place in 1510 i d itc wliicli exactly t.illics with that 

given bv tic Inch in (nili in AIi Satycndia Nath 

Tagore, in Ins iiittiLstin incl (ulcitainmg woik called 

Bomhai C hib ? 

Tnkaram ^ {I nilv, s\c hi\c intnnaic cl above, hod been 
remarkable fc 1 its ^ juiit\ and dc\otcchicss lioni a long 

time A notabk an<i^toi of iukaiani was Biswambhara 
Though a liadci b\ jnolc'-sion, tins man n« vci tried to acquire 
money by dishonc^t\ c>r c,ucstioinbk dealings He warmly 
welcomed 9c»cf/i7/s scm;ncs/s ind ntiilnes, and tnlcitamcd them 
Witl^ great caic md attention 1 \cn when engaged in domes- 
Itic afiairs he neve 1 forgot to ^ing son:;s in piaise of Han and 
OfH^kO Sankt44fi» ‘ omjjany of Vaishnabs and other 

doVOtoos* It was a pi letiec with the family to do regular 
wOt^ship to the good god Vithobi, whose temple lay at 
PandhIltpUli' This Milage stands on the Bhima nver at about 
ed miles from Dehu, the scat of the family. Though 
's temple !?tood at such a long distance, good old 
ibhar would on every hkada^t day go thither on foot for 
of devotion, without minding the toil and trouble 
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ol the journey or the dread of robbers and highwaymen bv whom 
the road was then infested. After he had done the pilgrimage 
sixtee|i times, the god taking pity on him appeared to him in 
a dream saying, “ My son, [ am higlilv ph-ased with your spin: 
of devotion. There is lying buried in a mang ( tt^x' in Dchu 
a real image* of Vithoba, which if >fai i .in eei hold ol and 
recover, tlierr w'ill be no necessity h.r \oin going all the wav to 
Pandharpur for pui]n)‘>(s of worship. Ym* will lind the god 
almost a( your vt'i'v dooi.” Thus diixitid, Ihswuiiibhar made 
search audit w.is no! long Ixhai' ht »ruiu* liu image in the 
mango garden ne ir his hoiisr , ami binMnig a liitlo temple on 
the banks of tht* Indrani, at a short disiann fmm Deliu, placid 
it there with tlie ni'ediu! ieiemoiiic> eiul < ommeiu ed worshipping 
it in due toiin 

In the IMahialla woik staled Vcind]iHv[HV. Maliiffya there 
is a very amusing sior\ reg.udni,' tlie oiigin ol the name 
\itlifba. A Ihaliin.in youth iiam^d Pundniha rniis tlm 
stor\ -bore a vcr\ bad eharai u i, and so fai In n talun* care 
of his parents, ill-tr-aUd theei in i vc i v possjbii way. Once 
upon a time in view ('1 a leligieii-^ mrasioti which wus to take 
place soon, that wicke'd young man in tlii' company of someneigh- 
bonr§ set out on a pilgrimage to the holy city of Kasi. One 
day, a little before dusk, lhi\ ani\ed at a place not tar from 
their destination, and, aiordingls, pul up at the hermitage 
ot a theie. Al night Piiiukuika i ouhl not sleep owning to 

gieat heat, but the c.ase was otheuvise with his companions who 
\v’ere all enjoying swend repose. While lie was sitting by the 
sifle of the hermitagi* looking all round, he saw three female 
figures having each u jug lull of walei on their hi'ads enter the 
sitd/iu's ('ottage and shortly aftei come out of it; but what 
wa'j<> his surprise when hi* femnd that tliough their bodies were 
<|uitc dark when they entered the hermitage, they were white 
and effulgent when they came out ol it. Heing thus taken 
unawares, he went up to the ladio^ and beseechingly asked 
liiom who they were and wdiat was llie cause of .such a 
wonderful change in the colour of their bodies. The ladies' 
acceding to his request, made as it w'as with beC0miQ|J: 
respect, replied:—“We are Gaiiga, Jamuna and Saras^4^ 
The sadhu who resides in this hermitage is so M 
busily' engaged in serving his old* father and mother^'jtlikt 
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he cannot make time to go and bathe in our waters. So 
we of our own accord daily come here to accommodate him. 
As to the cause of the change in the colour of our bodies^ it is 
this—^mat in the daytime owing to the vast numbers of sinful 
mortals bathing in our waters onr bodies get soiled and polluted 
and become deep black; bnl coming in contact with this 
devotedly filial sadhu, wc again recover our natural purity and 
grace." On saying tliis the three figures disappeared all of a 
sudden much to the wonder and amazement ol Pundarika. This 
.strange cirenmstann* bi ought about a great change in the young 
Brahman’s mind, who not dtcming it necessary to go to Kasi 
for an object whicli might be attained at home, retraced his 
steps and arriving M Jus Iiouse, commenced to serve his parents 
in a manner whicJi was iJie v(Ty rov(*rs(‘ of what he had been 
doing before. A fi w days aitor, the good god Narayana, with 
the object of testing liis lilial piety, a})pearerl before Pundarika 
wl^ he was shamjioomg the feel ol his old parents. The 
entrance of the god in all his glory did not, however, prevent 
him from continuing sudi filial services, for, is a matter of fact, 
without leaving wliat Ju* was doing, he only gave a brick which 
layby for Bliagaban io sit on. The latter taking his stand on 
that brick, stood on it for sometime ; and then when Pundarika 
having done scTving his jiarenls to his heart’s content, appeared 
before the Divim* Presence, the god wlio was much pleaded with 
his conduct, asked him what boon he wished to have bestowed 
onliim. Upon this, Pundarika said, “ As thou art now standing 
before be so good as to remain in this posture for evermore, 
so that while doing my duty to my parents, I may also enjoy 
the pleasure of thy Holy Presence." The god saying “Amen," 
continued to stand where lie w’as. In Mahrathi the word 
, * signifies brick, and ba f expressing glory means, also, father 

Or other sacred person. Thus, Vithoba means “god the Father 
’Standing on a brick." 4 Viltal is an alias of Vithoba. In 
consequence of the epiphany or manifestation of that great 
deity, Pandharpur has become a very noted place of Hindu 
pilgrimage in the Deccan. 

StiiA t^ord also means the same thing. 

l|0a is the abbreviated form of the Bengali word Baba, It also signi- 

Hit AT Itietre when it is put for Va or Abha, 

is the popular form of the name Vtthoba. The god is also 
cossequeoce of the peculiar colour of his body. 
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Tukaram was the seventh in descent from Biswambhar 
aforesaid. He was the second of the three sons of Balhoba and 
Kanak^ingee, both of whom were intensely pious and religious ; 
and as for the latter, it is said that she was fond of “ dfinking 
llie amrita of Bhajana.” The elder brother of Tukaram was 
Saoji. A few years after Tukaram was born another son as 
well as a daughter. The parents were in a well-to-do condition, 
and when they became sufficiently old, they felt a strong desire 
to keep themselves aloof from all worldly concerns. Accordingly, 
they called upon the eldest to take charge of the family affairs ; 
but Saoji being religiously disposed, expressed his \inwillinguess 
to take over charge, whereupon Tukaram who was then only 
thirteen years of age was obliged to comply with his father's 
request. But though quite young he managed matters so very 
well that he gave entire satisfaction to his parents. The trade 
which Balhoba was carrying on flourished in the liands of 
Tukaram, with the result that the latter gained the confidence of 
niimy wealthy traders. 

While Tukaram was still in his teens he married Ruknabanga 
alias Rakhumai; but as the girl was found to be very sickly 
and to have also contracted that fatal disease, asthma, he was 
compelled to marry again. Tukaram’s second wife was 
Abalanga, but she was commonly known as JiJibanga or Jijai. 
This woman was a regular terror ; but though hard of tongue 
and surly in manners, she was not wanting in love for her 
husband. The seventeenth year of his life proved a sore trial 
to Tukaram, for in that year he lost his parents one after the 
other. But before he had had time to forget, to a certain extent, 
this heavy loss, the death of his cider brother's wife swelled the 
burden of his sorrows. Saoji was naturally indifferent to 
temporal affairs. This indifference was intensified by the loss of 
his parents, and when to this was added the death of his wife, 
he found himself entirely free from worldly concerns, and, accord¬ 
ingly, left home for good with a view to making pilgrimages to 
holy places and doing other religious acts. Tukaram was only 
eighteen years of age when he had to bear all this heavy; 
burden of misfortune. But this was not all ; he also ^ 
suffered loss in trade. No wonder that his mind whicll;'' 
was cast in a spiritual mould was estranged from t6xn|>0iiij|& 
affairs. The goddess of fortune is not merely fickle ; she iS '.s^so’* 
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vain and jealous. When she found that Tukaram was not 
serving her as he used to do betor(‘, she was on the look-out for 
an opijjortunity to leave him. As a result of her grave dis¬ 
pleasure Tukaram lost his ('redit a thing which is justly called 
the soul of trade , and while, on the one hand, he found great 
difficulty in boirowing moniv loi the purpose of conducting 
business, his debtors, on the olhei, taking adv.intage of the 
situation, showed the utmosi u iiij‘^Miess in paying off the debts 
which they owed him In tlesuay lit* eot into tioiibles and hi*? 
business suflcred (on'.jd( i.il)J\ 

Finding tlial hi iDuId not laiiv on tiade on a large scale, 
he opened a gioui s •-h()]> iJiit hue, too, he could not achieve 
success, and it wa cot MuiniMiig that he did not, lor so fai 
from taking c.ue o1 tin shop, Ik 1« It it to lake caie ol itself. In 

fact, be was the \< w icMise of a inaa (»f business, and engaged 

as he constantly wa^ in sumiut; the pi .lists of Han, he through 
fear of not givme ins lu-loniti'' gooiK and aitides equivalent 
to their monty. anthou/td them to tala k i oiding to then will 
and pleasure. Whin smiiwa'' tlu l.i\ state of allairs, loss was 
alrnost inevitabk lukaiam tlun t lok to anolhci business, but 
lliis, too, shauil the >..me Liti with Hit last 'Hit lart is that 
while liis bo(l\ wasn tin busimss. lus mintl w.as away from it, 

* being devotisl h tht tonUm}>l.it]on ol, anti piaver to. Ilari 
He then took np tin l)usmt‘^ ol a pidlar and commenced 
selling paddv fuMi villa^'* tt> Milaee, plaiiiig the thing on the 

back ol a bulluik it ‘■itmul th.it ht was not destined for 

business of any kind, and tlu < onsi^qumti was that whatcvci 
j^ind of business lit took in ti.uvl, lit tailed absolutely. In this 
he lost everything that 1 k‘ had on taith, not excepting 
OVCn the ornaments ol Ins wit •, and thus he was reduced to 
i very great straits, bouh'img on .lOsolntt bankniptcy. This time, 
^ however, his kinsmen readily tame to his icsciie, and some 
, pending money and othns standing surely, saved him from 
impending ruin. lJut true men of the woild that they were, 
they ajl advised him lo ccasc smging the piaises of Hari night 
and d^y, for, said they, none had ever prospered in business 
who, wje ^ven to doing such hhajan 

had four pack bullocks which he had received as 
‘ p^S^nts from his father-in-law. With these as conveyances he 
< '.commenced buvinsr and selling marketable goods from nlace to 
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place. But unfortunately for him, three of the bullocks ere long 
died on the way. Upon this, he returned home quite dis¬ 
appointed. But taking courage from despair he began doing 
business anew, and purchasing some chillies went to a'distant 
village in Konkan to sell, where he opened a shop under the 
shade of a big branching peepul tree in front of a temple. 
Untaught by experience he resumed his old indiscreet habit of 
allowing his customers to take as much goods as they liked 
for their money. At last, he gave away all the remaining 
chillies to one who said that he had to feed some Brahmans 
at his house but had not the wherewithal to do so. Tukaram not 


only gave away the chillies, but also the receptacles which con¬ 
tained them. With the little money he had got together by sale 
of some chillies he started for home ; but on the way was 
cheated of all he had with him by a rogue who gave^some 
counterfeit ornaments in exchange for them. Tukaram returned 
home empty-handed and was severely reproved by his wife for 
his folly and indiscretion. But as the latter bore him deep love 
and affection all the same, she could not bear the sight df her 
husband sitting idle at home. Daughter of a well-to-do Banik 
that she was, she ‘had considerable credit in the place, and in 
exercise thereof she easily borrowed tw'o hundred rupees for her 
husband. With this money Tukaram joined a number of his 
villagers and proceeded towards Balaghat, whither they were 
going for purposes of trade. This time he met with some success 
and made a profit of a fourth part on his capital. But meeting 
on the way home a poor Brahman arrested for debt, his heart, 
which was full of the milk of human kindness, was moved, and 
he gladly gave his all to release him. His neighbours and others, 
when he returned home, took him for a fool.and madman and 


abused him right and left. As for his wife, Abalanga, she was 
awfully vexed, as she had every reason to be, and vented 
her spleen in all violence, only that she did not so far forget 


herself as to actually strike him. Thus domestic peace was gone'!* 
for him. Over and above all this, there was great scarcit^t 
at Dehu and in its neighbooirhood, so much so that 
grains sold for two seers for the rupee. There was/p^p 
and misery all over the land. People began 
leaves and wild fruits. By this'time Tukaram's first 
had b^en ailing for a long time, had, to her great teliefi 
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debt 6| nature. This melancholy event was followed not long 
after by the death of his beloved son, Santhoji alias , Santu. 
This was a severe blow to the loving father and it so greatly 
affected him that he became quite indifferent to all worldly 
concerns. He thought that it was all over with him so far as 
domestic affairs went, and that he had better retire to some 
secluded spot to spend .the remaining years of his life. Thus, half 
the term of his natural life was passed, far more in woe than 
in weal. 

Tukaram retired to a neighbouring hill called Bhambonath 
and commenced to do severe penance, the world forgetting though 
not by the world forgot. His neighbours made diligent search 
for him, not knowing where he had gone to, or what had 
, become of him. At last his younger brother, Kanthai, traced 
Inm^Hp his lonely retreat and found him there. Tukaram got 
, down from the hill and came to the banks of the Indrani in Dehu. 


^ At that time there was still some money due to their deceased 
father. Tukaram said that the debt was not recoverable, but 
' findihg his brother to be of a different opinion, he conveyed 
to him his share of the debt, stating that he might realize it if 
he could, and appropriate to himself the whole money. As for 
himself, he told them that they need not trouble themselves about 
him, he having taken the vow of poverty and resolved to pass 
the rest of his days in prayers and meditations. 

At a place six miles to the west of Dehu there was a nice 
little hill called Bhandar, and as it quite suited his purpose 
Tukaram made it his favourite resort. There he would spend 
the whole day in religious meditation, returning at dewy eve to 
Dehu, where he would pass the night in saying prayers and 
siUging Sankirtan in the little temple of Vithoba built by his 
. ancestor, Biswambliar. But though thus engaged day and night 
' ip Sj^tual matters, he did not altogether cease to be a house- 
Near his hilly retreat there was a farm, the owner of 
Vhfeh employed him to watch over the crops. But so far from 
fi^er the farm with due care, he allowed the ravenous 
',biri38 to’feat up the crops without let or hindrance. A month 
‘ 'atoy whoh the farmer came to inspect his farm, what was his 
. when he found that it had become the favourite 

voradous birds. He severely took to task the warder 
lulbiilWi.'aud jkhen called in the ** five worthies ** of the village' 

^ .jL * 
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who at once ordered the defaulter to pay the price of two 
khandis of crops, which was the measure of damage as declared 
by the farmer. But this estimate, arbitrary as it was, did not, 
on second thoughts, appear quite satisfactory to the arbitrators. 
Accordingly, a few days after, with a view to test the correctness 
of the farmer’s estimate of the loss, they themselves repaired to 
the place and were quite struck at finding an altogether different 
state of things. Instead of the farm being devastated by birds, 
as reported to them by the farmer, they found it bumperful of 
crops, which, if reaped and gathered up, would amount to 
seventeen khandii,. Upon this th(*y directed the farmer to 
take only tw'o khandis, leaving the rest for Tukaram, as the 
former could not justly have more than what he had himself 
declared as the measure ot his loss. 15ut Tukaram. who was a 
thoroughly honest and pious man, would not accept what was 
not his own. Accordingly, the crops were kept in deposit with 
a Brahman ; and afterwards when they weie sold, the money 
which was realised by the sale was, at the suggestion of Tukaram, 
spent in doing repairs to th(' temple of Vithoba at Dehu. 

Love of created beings and revenmee towards (kid'are the two 
main characteristics of religion, properly so called. The relation 
between the two is so very close and ck’op that tht‘ one cannot 
be separated from the other. Tukaram knew this very well, and 
always tried to act uj) to it. Where people assembled for 
purposes of Sankirian, he would sweep the ground clean, lest 
gravel hurt the feet of the assembled devotees ; and in sum¬ 
mer he would ply the punkha to lessen the discomfort of the 
audience. Not satisfied with doing these services, menial as they 
were, he would go down lower still and take charge of the foot¬ 
gears, whatever they might be, ot those who came in and give 
them again to their respective owners when they came out; and 
if the night was dark, he would hold a light or lantern in his haild 
and show the devotees their way home. Again, if he saw any 
one weary of bearing a heavy load, he would take it over on his 
own shoulders, thereby giving him time to take needful rest; 
and if he met any traveller seeking shelter for the night, 
would take him to his own ifouse or Conduct him to the 
guest-house. Where there was no tank or well, he 
with a large jug of water on his head and distribute it$ 
tents among travellers and others who felt the pangs of 
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And to crown all, he would get together ghee, flour and sugar 
and put them in holes for ants to cat. W^ile he thus spent the 
daytime in relieving the wants of others, at night he would be 
engaged in doing puja to Vithoba and giving vent to his devo¬ 
tional feelings by chanting ])raycrs aloud. Such absolute 
aloofness from all worldly com t rns on the part of her husband 
was more than Abalanga could bear, and no wonder that she 
now and then proved very hard upon him : but Tukaram with 
exemplary patience bore it all in the best way he could, or 
made light of it. 

In the months oi A<-ai .ind Kartik fukaiam used to go to 
Pandharpur for puipc'ses oi vorshij) ol the great god there, 
singing praises ol Uari all the way long. Once, while so going, 
he dreamed that \'jthoba, taking with him Namdeva, 
appeared before him and said, “ Tukaram, my devotee Namdeva 
could not compose ail the Avanga'^ which lie had vowed to do ; 
you better supply Uk' omission and make* up the wdiole number. 
I offer you true knowledge of divine love, be engaged in effec¬ 
tuating the salvation of hunuin bemgs by disseminating my 
* gospel of grate ’ amongst them.” Aitei saying this, just as 
Vithoba with his (oiiipanion disappcaicd, Fukamm awoke ; and 
taking liis cue from what w’as rev'caled to him in the dream, resolv¬ 
ed to compose songs. But here a difficulty arose. He was 
perfectly illiterate and knew' not to read oi to write. For such 
a one to compose songs was, humanly six'aking, next to 
impossible. But Tuimiam was not the man to be daunted by 
difflculties, however great. He began to learn his native tongue, 
Marathi, and in a comparatively short lime acquired a fail- 
knowledge of it. 'Fhe liist thing he set his heart to 
in the way of reading was the Avangas of the poet-saint 
Namdeva, whom he had been directed in a dream, as we 
liavc stated above, to take foj his model. These sublime 
songs let him into the sw^eets of Bhakli, and he was literally 
charmed with them. Namdeva lived in the first half of the 
fourteenth century, dying in Saka 1256 (1328 A.D.). He was 
the first to teach Bhakti^ in Maharashtra. Mahipati and others 
take him to W an Avatar of Uddhapa. No work of his is extant 
save and except the Avangas, wliich, however, are countless. 
Na || diva, of whom many make Tukaram an Avatar, with 
and Jnandeva are recognised as the original poets 
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of Maharashtra. Tukaram then studied Jnaneswar’s Exposition 
of the Gita as well as his original divine work Amritanubhava. 
Jnaneswar was a contemporary of Namdeva and was 
pre-eminently a teacher of Jnan (wisdom) just as 
Namdeva was of Bhakti (devotion), Jnaneswar's Tika is 
honoured like Bhagvaia itself, but with all its merits it is not 
easily understandable. To make it plainer Eknath Swami wrote 
a commentary on Jnaneswar’s Tika. This intensely pious man 
and eminent writer flourished in the latter part of the sixteenth 
century. Tukaram studied his work with great care and 
attention and gained a deep insight into the abstruse teachings of 
the Gita. Like Tukaram, Eknath serves as a striking example of 
the utmost devotedness and love of all living beings. In this way 
Tukaram got new life, the “ Sail ” merging into the “ Bhakta,” 
to use the eloquent words of Mahipati. Being thus well equipped, 
Tukaram after the manner of his famous prototype began to 
compose divine songs wluch arc popularly known as Avangas. 
These songs are not countable on one’s fingers; indeed, they are 
simply innumerable. They breathe sweetly sublime sentiments 
and clearly show what a wonderfully good and great man their 
composer was. Regarding Namdeva and his follower Tukaram, 
Mahipati in his Bhakta Lilamrita says that Namdeva had 
resolved to compose one hundred crores of Avangas, but he did 
not live to compose more than ninety-four crores and forty-nine 
lakhs ; and that to complete the number he, again, took birth 
here below in the person of Tukaram. It is said that in fulfilment 
of the uncompleted resolution of Namdeva, Tukaram had com¬ 
posed five crores, one lakh and forty-four thousand Avangas ; 
but in reality not more than forty-six thousand are found as the 
composition of Tukaram. Most of these Avangas he composed 
in the*.temple of Vithoba at Dehu. There was also another 
retired spot fixed by him for such compositions, which is still 
pointed out to every traveller who comes on a visit to Dehu as 
Tukaram’s A sram. 


While learning his native tongue, Marathi, Tukaram , hadf 
also picked up a little of Hindi, and with the aid thereof 
the verses of Kabir, which are so very popular in the 
^ovinces, more especially in the Punjab. Kabir. 
meaner origin than Tukaram and was like him/ 
illitcfrate. Bu^ both of them were inspired 
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have largely added to the religious literature of Indi 
in th6 poetical sphere. They were kindred spirits and coul 
compose songs extempore with the greatest ease. Whil 
studying Kabir’s verses and imitating him by exercisin 
his powers in that way, Tukaram wrote a work dcscribin 
Krishna’s Balyalila (Juvenile Spoils) in nine hundred slokai. 
This little work was based on the tenth skanda of the Bhagvatii 
It was said of a great man that his life resembled a poem 
The same might be said ol Tukaram. His life, too, resemblei 
his own poetry—^simple, sweet and sublime; and, therefore 
it is no wonder that his songs and other poetical production 
made such a deep impression on the minds of his readers am 
hearers. As a iteiessary consequence of the high merit of hi 
poetical effusions, and of the correspondingly excellent characte 
of bis general conduct, public opinion, which is certainly a ver 
potent force, veered round in his favoui, and those who ha< 
before taken him for a fool and madman, were now greatly move< 
by his high moral merit and deep devotional spirit. In this wai 
liis fame and reputation rose higher and higher still. Pride o 
vanity he knew not; on the contrary, he grew more and mor 
bumble, forbcaiing and amiable. To compare great things wit) 
small, like Rajaishi Janaka, he now found that he would bi 
able to do more good by remaining a householder than by Icavinj 
the world altogethei. 


(T'/t 7 »<’ ff \ 


Bemal 



THE SNOWSTORM. 

Now drops the sun behind a bar of lead, 

And all is still, 

A dimness dulls the sky where it was red 
Behind the hill. 

And fettered nature turns an ashen face, 

Straight heavenward to question her dis»ract\ 

Mutely appealing to the sombre sky, 

Each rigid leaf 

And frosted bough, seems tempted to deny 
Its hard belief 

In timely solace from the drifting veil. 

That slow descends Lo tarry o’er the dale. 

An hour of pulseless waiting, while demurs 
One fractious bird, 

High perched and ruffled in the solemn firs. 

Anon is heard 

A sighing wind that bids the songster cease. 

And softly passing breathes the biealh of peace. 

It comes in feathery guise, a frozen word 
To kiss the earth. 

And die in tearful sympathy, so blurred. 

So little worth, 
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That doubting, half th* impatient world receives 
The fleeting gift with scorn, while half believes— 

Believes in succour that is not denied ; 

The gift is dead. 

And now a hundred live where it has died. 

Until a bed. 

Soft as the bosom of a s}X)tlc^s bird. 

Unto the shivering world is slow conferred. 

Are these the cerements of earth's decease ? 

No velvet ]3all. 

No lilied garniture, or coat oi fleece, 

Could vie at all 

With such embellishment, at once profound. 

And yet so lightly laid to deck the ground. 

Count it not tyranny, this ceaseless whirl 
Of dainty flakes. 

That dancing deviate, that float and curl. 

Until it makes 

The wondering vision quail before a sense 
Of matchless purity, and wealth immense. 

Too soon the sheet is spread, the world retires 
Perforce to sleep. 

Though daylight dallies where the lambent fires 
t ^ Oi Pheebus steep 

The whitened woods with just a touch of shame. 
At drowsy memories before the winter came. 

Away -with vain regrets ! the land is drear, 

- And now begirt 

[iron bands,—a dreadful trance is here. 

The air is “ curt.” 
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And still pursuing from a trackless height. 

Come fairies flurried by the skirts of night 

To find reunion in the cold embrace 
Of frozen love, 

Each tutored well to fill a vacant place 
By wands above. 

And all so fashioned that the wood and field 
Are folded into one and gently scaled. 

It is not indolence, it is not death. 

Beneath the snows. 

Dear dormant buds arc dreaming of a breath 
That spring b(‘stows. 

And Nature’s heart is pulsing ior the bliss 
Of waking to the call ol April's kiss. 

Oh ! priceless peace, an answci so inspired, 

Is dumbly strong. 

The quaking world is lulled, excused, embowered! 
And shadows long. 

Steal quaintly o’er the coverlet to tell 
Their pale and wond'ring Queen that all is well. 


England, 


K. C. SALWEY. 
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A 7AIJB OF Indian Folk-lore, or of how a Bania once 

OVERREACHED THE GREAT GOD HaNUMAN. 


“ We must speak by the card. 

Or equivocation will undo us." 

Hamlet. 


Great Sheridan rejoiced to hear 
How after many, and many a year. 

On Time’s wild billows heaved, and tossed. 
When all had given them up for lost. 

Was found all safe, and sound, and well. 

The long lost tribe of Israel. 

;His heart within him leaped for joy, 

:As if he were once more a boy— 

,'For he was sorely dunned, and pressed— 
Had borrowed deep from all the rest.— 
yUnhappy man ! for still proceeds 
f’Mong divers colors, castes, and creeds, 
f ,,On Arctic, and Antarctic shores 
|From far Kamchatka to th’ Azores, 

I’^Bj'orri cold Alaska to Japan, 
l^rom, Timbuctoo to Astrakan, 
distant islands of the seas, 

'|i|C.apps, Papuans, Fijians, Carribces, 

white, brown, yellow, tawny, red, 
iad^ angles, shapes of head, 
southern ,tp the northern pole, 
j^)jp^^'ipQj;;andferanny, ditch and hole. 
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The search unwearied.—Everywhere 
Is heard the cry—“ 'Tis here "—" 'Tis there ” 
Or else—“ 'Tis in the other place — 

In vain th6y try to make a case— 

For Nature's self has stamped the Ikinia 
The very man, or else there’s none hevi'. 

The man of self-providing wealth. 

The true descendant of the twelfth. 

See how his thirsting soul is bent 
On lending out at cent, per cent. 

See how he sits from morn to night. 

Brooding o’er bag of shiners brigh,t. 

Or where in deep, and dismal hole. 

His gold lies buried, and his soul. 

See how he spurns from off his door 
The blind, the halt, the maimed, the poor. 

See how he dines—a little rice— 

See how he keeps his eye on pice— 

If his is not the long lost race. 

At least it's fit to take its place. 

Now Har'das was a poor man. 

And lived far off in Hindustan ; 

And every day, for many years. 

His wife would get about his ears. 

And say things with her tongue in cheek. 

And horrid, horrid things would speak, 

And call him oft a lazy lout. 

And sometimes tweak him by the snout. 

And, sneering, curl, and pout her lips. 

And count upon her finger tips 

The names, with father’s name, addition. 

Of all the men of wealth, and station. 

All monied men, and Banias all. 

Who rose to things from things once small. 
And drove about in motor cars. 

And some wore ribbons, some wore stars. 

And swaggered it, and lived in state. 

Some honorary magistrate ; 

And men ran to them by the score. 

And called them * Huzoor,’ ‘ Sahib,' and.tnojre 
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Their wives were fat, and all were pretty. 
And galavanted through the city, 

And round, and plump, a very marvel, 

And girthed well below the navel— 

While she, as poor as a churchmouse, 

Must tramp, and skulk from house to house. 
And hear them say—d'you call this life ?— 
She is poor Haridas's wife.” 

And Haridas was meek, and mild. 

And took these home thrusts like a child ; 
And every day, at board, or bed. 

This was his cuslomcd daily bread. 

But drops do pierce the stubbom flint. 

And dhobics turn the shirt to lint, 

And e’en the trampled worm will turn. 

And cold at last like fire will burn. 

The pot with constant drawing will crack. 
Last straw doth break the camcTs back ; 
And Haridas at last decided. 

No further to be jibed, and chided. 

He made a little bundle up. 

Took string, and took a drinking cup. 
Provisions for a week, and day. 

And then he went upon his way, 

..And went to seek his fortune out, 

In land of promise in the South, 

'?Left wife, and country of his birth, 

.And left her with a linen shirt, 

V With hope to see a son and heir— 

^ IWhen he came back—perhaps a pair— 
i’A] via media mystical, 

^i^Which seldom fails to turn out well, 

; JlVhereby there springs a progeny, 

Venus from the foam o' th’ sea, 
spontaneous generation, 
fAhd nniilateral equation, 

Ap Bleusinian mystery, 

many may not wish to try, 
ijPtPeess . hetmaphroditicsi], 
esotencal— 
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As Guinea fowl doth go astray— 

You think it*s gone clean out o’ th’way— 

You scour the hedges all around. 

And ditches, rat-holes, underground, 

And mimic its loud double cry— 

A week has flown—a month goes by— 

In vain—^You swear : “ Why, what the Dickens 
She comes back with a batcli of cliickeus. 

So Har’das left his shirt behind, 

And went off with a peaceful mind. 

For he had yet no son and heir ; 

But hoped, when back, to set‘ one there. 

He travelled to a distant town. 

And laid his weary burden down. 

With mighty heart, and one rupee. 

He dipped in Fortune’s lottery ; 

And by the method orthodox, 

He bought with it a brandy box, 

A tin lamp, and some: old gazettes. 

Some sweetmeats, and some cigarettes. 

Some incense sticks of good device. 

To keep away the buzzing flies ; 

And over this, and all, ho bought a 
Couple, or three, of soda water. 

Then with his little stock in trade 
He sat beneath a neem tree’s shade. 

At busiest cross-road he could see, 

By Court house, and by Katchery, 

Where people come to litigate. 

Are stirring early, stirring late, 

From distant village, town and basli 
Are always hungry, always thirsty. 

And then by skilful eye on price, 

He made his profit—pice on pice. 

He doubled then his stock in trade. 

To soda added lemonade ; 

And then he rigged a fire-place, 

- And made tea for the populace. 

Then 'with four bamboos, and a tat. 

He made a shed, and under sat. 
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/ monsoon, when the rain came down. 

He sat there cosy, dry, and warm. 

-/■ * His business grew from more to more ; 

: On Haridas the people swore ; 

Vv , And all came to this nimba tree, 

For sweetmeats, or a dish of tea, 

: P'or cigarette, or else a bidi— 

' Har'das was there, and always ready— 

And every day, from ten to six. 

As busy as any two drumsticks : 

For all who came to Katchcry 
Came to this .shady nimba tree— 

The client, smarting from Vakeel, 

The tout, with bumpkins at his heeJ, 

The litigant, who came to see 
His case, by way of luxury, 

That obscene fowl, petition writer. 

Came here on spec’ in hope to sight a 
Poor pigeon of an applicant. 

And write out what he does not want. 

And shear, and fleece, and tap, and flick him. 
For more, and more, still dick, and dick him. 
By process called pollicitation— 

• And then without a rag he’ll Icavc’m, 

; Chaprasi too, that dicky bird, 

. Always at hand to make a third. 

Chief wanderer through corridors, 

- iAll things he secs, all things he hears. 

Always ^not there,’ always on poll. 

And always answering nature’s call, 
v’ .Auid witnesses by shoals and flocks, 

,A11 thirsting from the'witness box, 

Tongues dry as parchment, or as leather, 
many are the Fes they said there ; 

'^-F'e^ when a witness tells a lie, 

’ 'tongue at once gets hard, and dry 
that if judge kept eye upon 
/'A. witness’s quick running tongue, 

>|He*d £md a surer indication, : 

li^er^s cross-examination : 
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All came to buy—^some came to see— 

To Har'das *neath the nimba tree. 

As oft through tattered window screen, 
I've gazed upon the motley scene. 

Men, women, children, joyful, free. 

All sitting 'neath the nimba tree— 

Oft wished I too had thither flown 
From red tape, and alpacca gown. 

From splitting, and dividing hairs. 

One wheat stock from a sheaf of tares. 
The cheap renown to hear them call 
‘ Your honor,’ ‘ huzoor,’ * sir,’ and all— 
O if * to wish’ and ‘ be ’ were one. 

And I were he of Macedon, 

And tubs were just the same as trees. 

And Haridas, Diogenes— 

O then I’d wish—yes—wish to be 
Har’das beneath the nimba tree. 

Thus Haridas, by sure degrees. 

Did find his income still increase. 

Till length of so much was possessed. 

His income came to be assessed. 

Still steadily did grow, and wax, 

The more he paid of income tax. 

This cross-road, and this nimba tree,’* 
He said, “ arc now too small for me.” 

He bought a big house in the town 
And set up shop, and there sat down. 

But now it seemed he had attained 
His zenith, and he there remained— 

The more he plied his whip, and spur. 

The less did fortune’s filly stir. 

The more he kicked, the more he strove. 
The sullen jade refused to move ; 

And when he tried his hand at sutta. 

His failure was complete, and utter. 

Like Sisyphus he stuck stock still, 

Midway on fortune’s rugged hill. 

At last he hit upon a plan : 

He laid his case ’fore Hanuman. 
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And every day he'd sit in temple. 

Or round about it he would ramble. 

And make petition on petition. 

With every day a fresh addition— 

A long, and an unending list. 

Of all he’d like, and all he’d missed— 

And swore that others who had not 
jij,One half his zeal, or half his worth. 

Were blest with hard cash by the lac, 

And grabbed their rupees by the sack. 

And dug a hole, and on it sat, 

And more they buried, more grew fat— 

And this was why they never came. 

Or called on mighty Han'man's name ; 

And if great Hanuman but granted 
The things he longed for, and he wanted. 
He'd make a vow^ and keep it too. 

As every devotee should do— 

O Hanuman,” he cried, “ O Hanuman— 
Give what f want—I know you can." 

Thus every morning, and nightfall 
Did Haridas beseech, and call. 

At last one evening Haridas, 

From corner where he silting was. 

Did seem to sec, as plain as eyes 
Could see, great Han'man’s eyelids rise ; 

And then the lips began to quiver 
,,'And sent through Haridas a shiver. 

/ Then Haridas lay fiat upon 
/ His “Stomach —^all his senses gone— 

/. When hark ! there rang out, crisp, and clear. 
These words—^hc heard, or seemed to hear :— 
’“vi've heard your prayers importunate. 

Your haw;lings’early, bawlings late— 

T^nk you that 1 have nought to do, 
Save^^ter'for the likes of you ? — 

Hilt since, of all my devotees, 
bu Sajje the greatest bore, and tease, 

. un know when to leave off, 

h^ver seem to have enough— 
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With thy petitions withoni number — 

Do vex, and scare me Ironi my slumber— 

So, to get rid of you, I make 
An offer—think upon it—take 
Your time—and, alter thiee v\ hole ilj'y 
Come back again, before the i.ivs 
Of earli(‘st morning strike my tip 
Of temple—but lirst take a dip 
In holy tank, then make lequcsi — 

One only —let that be yoiii best ; 

For let it be vvhate’er it ma> , 

You'll have it - Ilamiman doth say,’* 

Then Hanckis was ovei joyed , 

His heart .ind livri leaped inside 
He then ior thiee da\s, and thiee niJihtss 
Revolved tlu‘ matter in all lights 
Then seven tinn's baibeied, neatly firesaed 
He came, and saw, and made lefjuest. 

“ Speak, Haiidas -what dost thou want " 
Asked Hanuman. Said HarVlas—“Grant 
That I with eyes may look uj>on 
My threc-yeai-old-gi(Mt-great-gitindsoii. 
Frisking, and faj^eiiiig joyfully^ 

Upon the topmost bilcony 
Of the seventh stoiy of my house. 

And standing by' my side my spouse. 

Grant this, and I want nothing more.” 

Said Hanuman—“ You’ll have it—Go ’ 
Thus Haridas he did a stroke ; 

His one request was good as shlok. 

From which the learned Pandit get- 
Cartloads of meanings, and effects. 
Delivered by obstetric skill— 

From three sounds doth three volumes fill. 
For Har’das got by one request 
Health, offspring, wealth, and all the rest. 
And what to his heart was most dear. 

He got at last a son and heir— 

But here good Har'das, all his life. 

Knew not so much as Har’das’ wife* 
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With her the secret did remain, 

His loss one way was th* other gain— 

Still undiscovered to this day 
.^What part each one of them did play— 
How much should go to Hangman’s worth, 
How much to Haridas’s shirt. 


Wardha, 


B. G. STEINHOFF. 


IN THE CHINA SEA. 

The wild, passionate heart of slender love. 

Straining to hold the universe to its breast,— 

Crying—**Come, my darlings !*' to all souls and stars,- 
Not like the dull Madonna, swathed above. 

Heavy with bandaged brow and rigid vest. 

Passive and helpless, rooted in amaze, 

The young Child’s nurture her obsession still— 

Hut crystal-bright, free as the mountain rill. 

Darting fresh loveliness athwart gross bars, 
hissing the spirit in the strangest ways : 

Fragrant and sweet; and as the lightning blaze 
Delicate—^irresistible : before her crest 
Jehovah*s thunders and the bolts of Jove 
Fall harmless : such the deity of our quest. 


THOMAS BATY, 
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p^ROWNING, the poet, and Meredith, the novelist, both 
^ had the Oriental soul. Few people, I think, appre¬ 
ciate this, and they themselves may not have known it. 
But it is there. There is something of the “ gorgeous 
East'' about them : its brilliant colouring and stupendous 
outlines, its subtleties of feeling and depth of vision. The 
most modem of modem writers in thought, they were 
mediaeval in feeling, and Mediaevalism had much in 
common with the East. It was the religious era of 
Europe. It was the time of saints and mystics, and of 
the soul of things in art. Art was then part of the life of 
the people and the handmaid of religion. Like Oriental 
art, it believed that “ beauty is inherent in spirit, not in 
matter,” and it was directly influenced by Oriental art 
through the Byzantine culture. Of all the nations 
of modem Europe, Italy has been the guardian of 
mediaeval tradition. “Beautiful Italy” is still 
picturesque, romantic and ideahstic, in spite of Western 
civilization. And both Browning and Meredith loved 
Italy with a passionate love. One of Meredith^s greatest, 
novels, Vittoria, is the story of the Italian stmggle fc^;^ 
independence, in which the heroine gives the signal fpt ; 
the uprising against the hated Austrians by 
“ Italia, Italia, Italia shall be free 1” Browni^v'jj^i^j 
made his home in Italy, wrote the well-known 
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! "'Open my heart and you will see 
Graved inside of it, “Italy,” 

And on the tomb of his poet-wife in Florence are inscrib¬ 
ed the words, “ She sang the song of Italy.” 

Mediaeval art expressed the soul. Spirit broke 
through the bondage of technique. Unlike Greek art, it 
left something for the imagination to complete. This is 
, what Browning calls the glory of the imperfect,” both 
in art and life. “ A man’s reach must exceed his grasp, 
or whaUs a heaven for ?” Meredith speaks of " the soul 
wind-beaten but always ascending.” To both, the glory 
of life is in the becoming. “Evil is null, is naught, is 
>ilence implying sound.” It is only a lower stage in the 
progress towards the eternal goal of Wisdom and Love. 
As Hindus, I think Meredith would have been a Buddhist, 
and Browning a Brahmin, but their conception of the goal 
was the same. 


“ Truth is within ourselves ; it takes no rise 
From outward things, whate’er you may believe : 
There is an inmost centre in us all. 

Where truth abides in fulness ;—^and know ” 

Rather consists in opening out a way 
; Whence the imprisoned splendour may escape 
Than in effecting entry for a light 
Supposed to be without.” 


But Wisdom is for Love; 

O). I , .-V ' » * 






*'S. ' 


■N,' 




V For the loving worm within its clod 
Were diviner than a loveless god 
Amid his worlds.” 


In the subordination of all things to the struggle of 
thfe i^pirit in man, these two writers often seemed icono- 
(^ia^ic tp , the West. And the scathing criticism of their 
’ideals by their enemies, as well as the hopeless 
of their friends, which was the lot of 
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both, may have been due to the Oriental in thent clashing 
with the Occidental. The aphorism, Defend us from our 
friends; we can defend ourselves from our enemies,” might 
well have originated with them. No,” says Browning 
in one of his letters, “what I laughed at in my * gentle 
audience ’ is a sad trick the real admirers have of admiring 
in the wrong place -enough to make an apostle swear. 
That docs make me savage.” And one can well imagine 
Meredith shaking hands on this, with a fellow-feeling 
apostolic in its fervor. An enemy may be amusing, even 
inspiring; but a. friend, a stupid friend, is—a test of 
character. What irony in the fact that Browning and 
Meredith of all men, the sworn foes of sentimentalism, 
should be the victims of the sentimentalists ! It is easily 
explained : the fatal attraction of the strong for the weak, 
therein is the tragi-comedy of life. But to the sane 
admirers of an author, it is, nevertheless, a trial of the 
virtues. The clouds of perfumed vapour in wliich incense- 
burning devotees have obscured their gods, make one gasp 
for the air of common sense. No W’onder the novice, to 
whom the gods themselves are unknown, is choked and 
driven back. 

” Do you like Browning ? ” asked a Browning lover 
of a friend. 

” Yes, I really do,” was the reply, ” but I always hate 
to say so, so many fools like him.” And when one hears 
Browning or Meredith described as ” just too lovely ” and 
” awfully magnificent,” one does feel like sinking into one's 
shoes in silence. 

We turn with relief to the opposite camp and 
refreshed by discovering such a delicious bit of sayaj^^ 
as the paper by William Watson, called Fiction, FUtlimic. 
and Anamic. This is a feast for the comic niuse. 
critics of Browning and Meredith fall into 
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classes: those who swear by them, and those who swear 
at them. Mr. Watson belongs to the latter class, and his 
apoplectic wrath culminates on the Egoist. We quote: 

“ ‘But The Egoist* one hears some disciples of Mr. 
Meredith asking : ‘ what of that unique masterpiece, The 
Egoist? * For that is the novel which seems !o call forth 
more unlimited enthusiasm among the members of a 
certain esoteric cult than any other of our author’s works. 
That is pre-eminently the sacred book by which the 
faithful swear.” Here he quotes Stevenson at length, 
avowing that Stevenson’s enthusiastic admiration for The 
Egoist makes him distrust himself. “Yet,” he adds, “ a 
critic can only record his own impressions, always taking 
care to test and revise them by such light as his own 
private study of^ the principles of literary art may lead 
him to; and, speaking in sober literalness, with due 
attention to the force and value of words, my impression 
of The Egoist is that it is the most entirely wearisome 
book purporting to be a novel that I ever toiled through 

in my life.Intellectual coxcombry seems a 

blunt phrase, but is any courteous phrase available that 
will adequately describe the airs of superiority, the 
affectations of originality, the sham profundities, the 
counterfeit subtleties, the pseudo-oracularisms of this 
book ? Without constructive ability, without power 
to conceive and fashion forth realizable human 
creatures, without aptitude for natural evolution of 
iinddent, without the instinct for knowing what will keep 
lus company awake—Mr. Meredith can do anything 
better than he can tell a story.” 

that Mr. Watson’s breath and vocabulary are 
^Well-nigh exhausted, and that to adequately express his 
ied^s it would be necessary to resort to dashes. His 
aifi^ is ^ good illustration of the so-called criticism. 
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which consists mainly in a reiterated and roundabout way* 
of saying, " rdon't like it, I don't like it, I don't like it." 
We have not found an equally savage article on Browning ; 
perhaps because Browning deals more with the tragic 
than the comic, and consequently does not hit the nerves 
of his unsympathetic readers as hard. The Egoist has been 
called " a drama of nerves," and it is possible that the 
intense antipathy to that book shown by many, may be 
partly due to a consciousness by the nerves of a fact the 
mind refuses to accept, namely, that Willoughby, as 
Stevenson says, " is all of us." 

What a wonderful thing this criticism is! How 
sublimely above all necessity for giving reasons! But it 
has one advantage : it is valuable training in self-reliance. 
One must think for oneself or go mad. Among the 
enemies of our authors, two positive conclusions appear. 
On the one hand, both are too intellectual. They are 
brilliant, brainy, clever ; but lacking in heart, warmth, 
passion, imagination ; their productions too philosophical 
to be good poetry or fiction. On the other hand, both 
are too emotional. They arc intense, passionate, 
melodramatic; lacking restraint, discipline, reflection, 
solidity ; too romantic to be safe guides in this wicked 
world. Compare the-following: "Browning’s love-poems 
arc completely lacking in warmth and passion." 
Browning’s poems " not only portray passion, which is 
interesting, but they betray it, which is odious." " The 
heart-throbs of his (Meredith’s) men and women—how 
lightly considered ! " “ If it is not Sturm und Drang,*’ 
with Meredith, " it is spasm and gasp," 

Now, when one person swears that a bird is blue, and * 
another takes oath it is brown, it is a fair hypothesis; is 
it not, that the bird may have both colours ?, And;': 
perhaps the truth at th<^ root of these mutually anntji^t- 
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ing ciiticisms is, that in both Browning and Meredith, 
Ahere is at the same time more philos&phy and more 
romance than most people know what to do with. Some 
people do not like philosophy, and some do not like 
romance, and many do not like them mixed. They want 
all sky or all earth, cloud-sentiment or dirt-realism. Their 
eyes can see but one colour at a time ; and if they catch 
sight of good brown earth, they say the author has no 
ideals; if they glimpse a space of blue sky, he lacks 
reality. But one thing is certain: what they do not see 
in an author is not there. To such, one is inclined to 
retort with Ben Karshook’s wisdom: 

" ‘ Friend, there is no reply ! 

Certain a soul have I— 

We may have none,’ he said.” 

And in general we must agree with George Eliot that it 
is one of the afflictions of authorship to know that the 
brains which should be used in understanding a book are 
wasted in discussing the hastiest misconceptions about it.’* 
** First catch your hare,” says the old cook-book; and 
the critic might profit by the suggestion: ** First read 
your book.” One can only marvel at the imagination of 
some critics ” when one happens to have read the books 
under discussion. This is so pre-eminently true in regard 
to Browning and Meredith, that the only advice to be 
given to a novice is: ” Let the critics alone. Taste for 
yoursdf. Unflavoured by incense or gall, you may find 
the fruit quite different from your expectations.” Only, 
-of course, do dot begin with Sordello or the first chapter 
of Diana. 

■ 0 ; It UM be said that the ancient Greek ideal was 
^Beauty; the me^iseval Christian, Goodness; the modem 
i^^^tific;' Truth; though in all times, the geniuses have 
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been those who recognized the unity of these thr|er 
Browning and Meredith are sufficiently the product 6f 
their times to start from truth. In this sense they are 
Realists. At the same time they arc Idealists, because 
they believe that truth is beautiful—really believe it—it 
is not simply a theory with them, but a profound con¬ 
viction. “Truth though the heavens fall," might be 
placed at the beginning of their works; “ Truth and the 
heavens will not fall/’ at the end. Art is to them the 
expression of life in its reality; truth penetrated 
deeply enough to lind its beauty. To see Nature as she is 
and to make us see, is the poet's gift; not to paint 
muddy shallows or a bowl of gold-fish, and imagine it 
the ocean. Their primal thought is that you cannot 
transcend Nature. Imagination is simply interpretation. 
“ The art of the pen is to rouse the inward vision,” 
says Meredith. “ True poets have the native sense of the 
divineness of what the world deems gross material 
substance.” To him and to Browning we may apply 
what he says of two other poets : “ They idealized upon 

life. The foundation of their types is real and in the 
quick, but they pciinted with spiritual strength which is 
the solid in art.” They idealized on the real because 
they believed that the beautiful is the deeply true. 

** Truth first. It will lead to Beauty.” This belief is 
the basic principle of both Browning and Meredith; 
and in the following pages we shall try to .show how it 
appears over and over again in different forms, in their 
philosophy and in, their art. In their philosophy, which 
we will consider first, it might be briefly stated in the 
formula: Nature is Good. Nature in her purest, 
deepest sense is the source of all that is beautiful. And 
now we ask, “ What do they find in Nature ? ” „ 

The answer is, “ Activity and Joy: Fullness of 
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^ They are directly opposed to the passively ascetic, idea. 
They throb with the joy of action. They seem to have 
drunk at the fountain of youth. “ Browning makes you 
feel it is impossible he should ever grow old/' says a 
visitor at the Browning Italian home. “ He has the 
voice and the laugh of youth/’ says a visitor at Meredith’s 
home in Surrey. There is the same freshness in their 
books. With the complexity of the nineteenth century 
which pre-eminently they express, there is a kind of 
primitive force and simplicity of view. Wc feel they 
would have enjoyed living in the Odyssey. They are 
big enough to be good pagans and good Christians too. 
They are pagan enough to believe in the joy of living, 
even to make it a test of right living. “ A strong since 
joyful man,” is their hero. They would agree with 
Aristotle that the ideas of life and happiness are ” so 
intimately combined as not to admit of separation,” that 
” life is energy,” and happiness the perfection of our 
energies. Of all the energies they would emphatically 
add sense as well as soul, for they are indivisible. 
Mr. Watson, in his amazing article, classes Meredith 
among the ” anaemic ” writers. To anyone who has 
really read Meredith, this is inexpressibly droll. For 
Meredith’s characters, like Browning’s, are thoroughbreds. 
If there is one thing they have, it is pure blood; the 
blood that leaps in the veins on a morning in the 
mountains, when one “ draws that breath of the satisfied 


rapture charging the whole breast with thankfulness,” 
the blood that trembles-with feeling, and thrills at heroic 
deeds and words. Both writers believe in the vital con¬ 


nection of clear blood and clear vision. Health is to 


them almost a virtue, 
^^^pent about them. 
riif/Max 'Nordau. 


There is nothing of the fin de siecle 
They would not be good subjects 
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Oh ! the wild joys of living ! the leaping from rock 
up to rock, 

The strong rending of boughs from the fir-tree, the 
cool silver shock 

Of the plunge in the pool's living water ! ” 

Compare these lines with the description in Diana of 
a morning in the Alps, when “ looking was living; 
walking was flying,'' and we feel that Meredith might 
have written the lines : 

“ How good is man’s life the mere living ! how fit 
to employ 

All the heart and the soul and the senses for ever in 

joy ! " 

and Browning might have written the phrase: '' The 
strange pure ecstasy of simple being." I suppose all 
favourite writers suggest certain atmospheres to their 
readers. To me Meredith and Browning give the vision 
of a horseback ride in the early morning, with “the 
year at the Spring," the dew on the grass, and the lark 
in the heavens. Prose can paint evening," says Diana, 
“ Poets are needed to sing the dawn." 

‘‘ But," says someone, “ Browning was a hopeless 
optimist because he was disgracefully healthy, and never 
had any trouble." True, people in perfect health are sel¬ 
dom pessimistic. But the fact that one’s view of life 
changes with one’s health is rather an argument for the 
optimist than for the pessimist. If we admit health to 
be the normal thing, the more perfect the health the 
more sane would we expect the view of life to be, other 
things being equal. Men of the wonderful vitality of 
Browning and Meredith might be e.xpected a priori to be 
the best guides to the possibilities of happiness. And 
optimism does not consist so much in expecting happiness 
for oneself as in believing in its possibility. The only 
real pessimist is he who does not believe that happiheSs' 
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exists. As for trouble, those who say Browning had none, 
forget the one great sorrow of bis life; and if we admit 
that a simple great sorrow has not the tragic perplexity 
involved in it which shakes one’s faith in the laws of the 
universe, this objection to Browning’s philosophy cannot 
be urged against Meredith’s. Varying as were the fortunes 
of these two men, they were both optimists in the truest 
sense : men who with a sane, frank view of life as it is, 
yet kept their vision of the ideal. 

There is a good deal of the knight-errant about both 
these men ; a scientific knight-errant, if you like—a knight- 
errant contemporary with Darwin, with an interest in 
volution, and a belief in Nature instead of the Church— 
yet with all the romance of the best ideals of chivalry ; 
with all the intensity of life of the chivalric age. 

, This intensity of life seems to be irritating to some 
people. According to Professor Santayana, in his Inter^ 
pretations of Poetry and Religion, the joy of action in 
Browning marks him as a “ barbarian.” We quote a 
few sentences: 

Life to Browning is an adventure, not a discipline. ” 
“ The zest of life becomes a cosmic emotion. We lump 
the whole together and cry ‘ Hurrah for the universe ! ’ ” 
" Browning’s heroes would be right if the significance 
of life were to be measured by the intensity of the feelings 
it contained, and if intelligence were not the highest 
form of vitality.” "With an unconscious mixture of 
heathen instinct with Christian doctrine, Browning 
., thinks of the other world as heaven, but of the life to 
be lied there as the life of nature. No conception could 
be ‘ farther from his thought than the essential concep¬ 
tion of any rational philosophy, namely, that feeling is 
to fee treated as raw material for thought, and that the 
^^^liny of emotion is to pass into objects which 
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shall contain all its value while losing all its formless¬ 
ness/' 

The whole chapter, called The Poetry of Barbarism, 
from which I have quoted, is most interesting. Most 
of the statements about Browning are true : most of the 
conclusions drawn from them arc false. He has hit upon 
Browning’s fundamental virtues, and he calls them vices. 
His own philosophy makes it impossible for him to inter¬ 
pret the poet correctly. He is apparently a nineteenth, 
centur}^ intellectual, so cultured that he considers emo¬ 
tions vulgar, or at best a kind of necessary evil, out of 
which good may come by the discipline of transcending 
them; through which discipline we may enter into the 
higher life of the intellect. Browning believes in emotion : 
that it has value in itself. If this is to be a “ barbarian," 
he certainly is one, and so is Meredith, and so are all 
psychologists, who will tell you that the very idea of 
value is dependent on feeling. Take away all feeling from 
a subject and you have left a colourless fact; the very 
idea of good or evil is gone. 

Active joy in living to some people seems to savour 
too much of the earthly, the fleshly, the hum^n. Brown¬ 
ing and Meredith believe in the unity of earth and heaven ; 
of flesh and spirit; of Human and Divine. A point they 
particularly combat, because to them it is the ground of 
so much false sentiment and false ethics, is the idea, 
fostered by much un-Christian theology, that the senses 
are degrading. They believe that the senses, like every¬ 
thing else, are degrading or uplifting according to their 
use ; that any other view leads to hypocrisy and grossness. 
They believe that only to the grossness of nature are the 
senses anything but pure and good ; and that to the pure in 
heart they are wings rather than weights to the spirit* 
What they most strenuously fight is the unnatural separa- 
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tion of things in themselves united. What they most strong¬ 
ly empliasize is the necessity of the harmonious working of 
all the energies of man's nature, and the wonderful value 
of the present. These two beliefs are inseparable corollaries 
of the belief that Nature is good. We cannot separate 
thought and feeling and action, the various energies of 
man's nature, and have life left, any more than we can 
separate bark and leaves and sap of a tree. But if all 
energies of Nature arc good, then the present is as good a 
time as any in which to use them. In truth it is the only 
time; for when we reach the future, it has become the 
present. Therefore, if we do not live now, we shall never 
live at all—for eternity is now. They believe in the future 
and in discipline ; but they believe that the best and only 
preparation for the future is the best and fullest use of the 
present. They believe in the life of the spirit; but they 
believe that feeling and thought are both absolutely neces¬ 
sary to its fullest development here and now. They believe 
that goodness is not something outside of and above 
Nature, but the working out of the truth of Nature to the 
beauty and joy of life. 

This is tile basis of their optimism ; that all things 
are good if rightly used, and so each moment may bring 
joy. Therefore “No regrets. They unman the heart 
we want for the morrow." No fears. Hope means sanity 
of mind. This optimism, however, is to be sharply dis¬ 
tinguished from the optimism of the sentimentalists, who 
think the world is all beautiful because they close their 
eyes to everything they do not like. Browning and Mere¬ 
dith looked at what was before them, not over it nor under 


it; and they saw the dark side of life. Sounding the 
they reached the heights. 

■ ‘^Only by looking low ere looking high. 

Comes j)enetration of the mystery” 
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says Browning; and Meredith likens those who see only 
what they wish to see, to people who “ escape colds by 
wrapping in comforters instead of trusting to the spin 
of the blood." Both authors arc the deadly foes of sen¬ 
timentalism in all its ever-changing forms. The lovers 
in The Statue and the Bust are sentimentalists. So is 
Nevil Beauchamp. Beauchamp is a good illustration 
of the one thing lacking, without which the tongues of men 
and of angels avail nothing with Meredith, namely, 
strength. He has many lovable qualities, but in the 
critical point which makes the difference between an 
average man and a hero, he fails. The dramatic .scene 
between Renee and Nevil in London is a masterpiece of 
subtle characterization, in the way it shows cowardly 
egotism masquerading as morality and self-sacrifice. 
Beauchamp docs what the moral world around him ap¬ 
proves, and he is man enough to be ashamed of himself 
for doing it. He knows that he has failed in his ordeal. 

That he has been called Meredith’s “ ideal hero " is 
a comment on the penetration of the critics, and is as inane 
as the assumption that Adrian Harley, in Richard Fever el, 
is " Meredith himself." Adrian is clever, and amusing 
at times. When his cousin reminds him that “ the boys’ 
fate is being decided now," and he drawls out, " So 
is everybody’s, my dear Austin," we smile. But Adrian 
has lived too much in the " muddy shallows ’’ of life to 
keep his wit clear ; and Meredith is quite as scornful of 
those who think they know life because they know its mud, 
as he is of the sentimentalists. The " comic spirit " hovers 
equally over the Baronet, who has brought up his son on a 
" system " which is to make him perfect by keeping tiim 
from all knowledge of evil, and over Adrian, who opposes 
the system with the wild oats theory. And though, the 
latw. :is useful in exposing the weakness of the Baronet’s 
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imposition, the Baronet has the last word in the calm reply 
that he thinks the third generation of wild oats would 
be"*a pretty thin crop/’ 

Balance of head and heart is what both authors 
, demand. Their ethical theory might be summed up in the 
statement that the bad man is a fool. Yet the positively 
bad man is not so much their quarry as the negatively 
good, in their eyes the latter does more harm. The 
man who will not sec things as they are, whether blinded 
by egotism or con\^(;iition, that man they relentlessly hunt 
down ; that man is the sentimentalist. 

{To ho cone bided.) 
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NARI BIBI. 


A STORY OF LIFE ON THE INDIAN FRONTIER. 

I N the little mud-colourccl village, in the midst of the wild 
Baloch mountains, the drums were sounding ; the tall, mus¬ 
cular Pathans were scjuatti ng round, prominent among them was 
Buland Khan, the headman of the village, father of Nari, the bride, 
Nari was the finest girl in the village, slender as a palm and flexible 
as the willow. The father knew' it, and after long bargaining 
had promised her for the price of Rs. 200 and 2 buffalo cows to 
Daula Khan, in the village beyond the next mountain range. 
Nari’s brothers, five of them, all strapping fellows, had also a say 
in the matter. Daula Khan, though of their kin, was not a near 
relative, and it had cost long deliberation and many discussions, 
’whether it would be contrary to the family honour to give her to 
anyone but a blood relation. But the price was good and the 
connection conisidered desirable in other respects ; so the bedrothal 
had taken place under the shady mulberry and apricot trees 
near Buland Khan’s house, before the beginning of Ramzan, and 
now, the Id over, and the moon at its full, the wedding was 
being celebrated. The first keen chill of September was in the 
air, and the men, darkly silhouetted against the moonlit mountain 
side opposite, were squatting round the fire, wrapt in their rough 
lungis, made of camel-hair. Inside the hut the mother w'as 
busy over Nari, the only daughter. She had been covered 
with bread-dough for 6 days, to make the velvety skin still 
softer and creamier ; now they were bathing and oiling^,il»r : 
Alas, Nari! on whom will all thy charms be wasted ! Those fme, 
shapely limbs, the perfect, fine-cut features, those languishing 
eyes and pouting mouth, that challenging smile, who will appre¬ 
ciate them ? They were poor folk, and the broad, showy anMets 
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with their tinkling bells were but hollow, the gleaming atones 
round the shapely, stately neck but imitation. But not less lovely 
looked Nari for this ! While sitting, with plaited hair, head bent 
down, she secretly admired herself in the big thumbring, which 
contained a tiny, round, silver-framed looking-glass. “ Now, 
child, art thou ready ? ” shrilled the mother, vainly tr 5 dng to 
penetrate the chorus of female voices. No doubt, she felt the 
^approaching separation from the only daughter, poor soul; but 
the excitement and exertion of the wedding turmoil claimed all 
h^r attention. The chanting voice of the Mullah droned all 
night, the scanty garments and vessels were brought forth, 
criticised and approved of in the Zenana, and now at daybreak 
the camels were ready ; and wrapped in her hurkah, Nari was 
led out to be lifted on the camel by Daula Khan. She shrank 
and trembled under his touch ; but he seized her roughly, and as 
he swung himself on the loudly-protesting camel in front of her, 
he called out to her to keep tight hold of him. That was Nari’s 
first departure from her home, and so she rode with her new 
master across the little stream, along the narrow winding 
mountain path to a little mud-colourcd village, just like her 
own, to an unshapely dark hovel, like the one she came from, and 
there she was her master's toy and drudge. 

Amiran was Daula Khan’s first wife ; she was his cousin 
and had been married to him for 5 years ; she had borne him two 
daughters who died, and Daula Khan was weary of her. He 
wanted a new wife and sons ; so Nari had a rather good time at 
first. But she was a good-hearted girl, and Amiran’s sufferings 
touched her. " Let me help you, sister, with the work,” she used 
to say even in the first weeks, when she w^as sitting in her new^ 
garments wearing a new set of her scanty store every day to please 
her master, and was not supposed to do any work.* So a real ^ 
friendship soon united the two ; as they sat and talked and slept 
and worked in that hut day after day, month after month, the 
monotony and similarity of their lot drew them closer and closer. 
And when Nari confided to the co-wife her dawning hope, she 
fiOcHsd kindness and a joyful sympathy, instead of the bitter 
jealousy that the younger and more fortunate wives have often to 
suffer from. Daula Khan was only seldom at home ; the village 
ey^' ; 5 and tongues were sufficient guardians of the chastity of 
» besides, they came from a proud old stock, and dis- 
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daincti the thought of dishonour and faithlessness, of which they 
saw so much among the neighbours. Screams, quarrels, blows 
and bloodshed belonged to the everyday life of the village. Nari’s 
hour came. Rude and ignorant, but kind hands attended her, 
and though she was near death’s door, she recovered. She did> 
not even see the still-born girl child ; but bitter were her tears, 
and the soft beauty of her face was marred through an ever- 
increasing sullen frown, when she heard nothing but mockery and 
contumely from the disappointed husband. Ah! now they 
became sisters indeed, those two wives ; sisters in misfortune, 
in anger and rebellion. It was their union that made them strdtig 
enough to conceive and mature the sinister plan of ridding them¬ 
selves of the cruel monster, who dishonoured their bodies and 
crushed their souls, who disregarded the fierce loyalty of their 
wild hearts, and made them conspirators and murderesses. 
Amiran’s brother, Nawaz Khan, came and went often. He had 
witnessed his sister’s shame and disgrace for long and now he also 
saw the young and fair one fall a victim to the same fate. Fre¬ 
quently he had fallen out with the brother-in-law, and now their 
hearts were inflamed and filled with bitteniess ; he aided the two 
girls in their plan. One night in particular, there was an evil 
scene, and the passions rose to white heat. Their minds were 
made up ; Daula Khan must die. The drug and the dagger were 
procured by Nawaz Khan, and after Amiran and Nari had admin¬ 
istered the drug, they opened the door and let Nawaz Khan in. 
Nari knelt on her husband’s chest, she throttled him with those 
slim, strong hands, while Amiran held his powerful limbs, those 
cruel, brawny fists, that had crushed her so often; and swiftly 
^and silently went Nawaz Khan’s dagger home. But the dying 
j man gave a^last howl of agony, and in rushed the brother from 
next door; ^ within five minutes there was shrieking noise and 
confusion ; all the village people were Daula Khan’s relations, 
but the three murderers were aliens. 

Nawaz Khan was soon hanged. There was no trial worth 
speaking of; he made no excuse, but confessed freely to the 
murder. When they were taken, he east a last look of anguish 
on his sister and on the beautiful girl he had hoped to make his 
own ; then he remained dumb and sullen. Murmur and compl 2 ii|it 
were unworthy of him, who knew how to meet with equtni- 
mity his fate. The quarrel, the fierce love for Nari he had felt, the 
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outraged pride in his heart, the murder and the punishment, 
they were all links in the same chain of kismet. He felt neither 
. remorse nor regret now. The proud daughters of the hills were 
taken down by train to the plains accompanied by policemen. In¬ 
explicable ! They had only done what every self-respecting 
«woman owed herself and her honour and that of her family ; and 
yet, here they were imprisoned, degraded, exposed to the gaze of 
low-born men; apprehension and dumb agony filled their 
hearts ; they were cowed, b(*numbod. They did not speak, they 
did not eat. Now they were herded witli mean, bold and shame¬ 
less women.' What did they know of their righteous deed ! How¬ 
ever, Allah knew, Allah would arrange for their reward and 
delivery. In little more than two months Amiran died. She had 
been delicate and frail before, and the dumb, mental suffering 
killed her. Another blow for Nari ; but she held on. The 
patient, obedient girl attracted attention ; her beauty, her re¬ 
finement, were taken notice of by the C'ivil Surgeon, and her lot 
was made more bearable. Fourteen years to languish in jail; 
That was her sentence ! And a lurtive message reached lier from 
her father's people, that she was henceforward dead to them ; 
she had disgraced the famih^ honour, had made tl)cir name a bye- 
W’ord in the hills and among the tribes all around, and accursed 
must she be for ever, whether alive or dead. 

Nine years went by, and Nari was still in jail. There were 
only eight women prisoners, and so the order came that they 
should be taken to the district jail where there were more. The 
confinement, the heat and the trouble had told upon Nari; there 
was a sullen, dark look on her face, but she was still exceedingly 
fair, and her fine, tall, graceful figure made her conspicuous. As 
she passed along the platform, she felt compelled to raise her head, 
and found the gaze of a man fixed full on her ; and this happened 
more than once on the journey, and then she heard distinctly :— 
Who art thou, fair one, and what arc thy troubles ? ” and again, 
“ I am Shiran Khan, policeman on guard, and am thy slave," 
was a friend, it seemed. Nari’s heart glowed, and the next 
r her eyes sent a message of trust and confidence. After all, 
>;the language of love is the same in all hearts and climes, and Nari 
and Sultan Khan understood their code as well as other superior 
beings, who talk of affinities and selection. An old woman was 
soon bribed into the service of Cupid, and the messages continued 
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after.she arrived in the new |ail. Sultan Khan had made inquiriesf 
about her; he had found out all her history. His heart was 
bound to hers. He would wait for her, if it were necessary, fbr 
four years. And every day an opportunity was found for {^lances 
that were a wonderful tonic for Nari till, one day, Sultan Khan 
disappeared, and she heard that he had been transferred. 

Then a wonderful thing happened one day. 'I'he jailor came 
in to tell her that she was free, that on account of her good conduct 
and work, she had been let off the remaining three years. Another 
iiiessage came from Sultan Khan :—“ Ficlovc'd, bcdiold, trousers 
of scarlet and a kurta of green, and the finest of veils is ready for 
the wedding garment; there are anklets for your feet and rings 
for your fingers, and aye, a golden nose ring, as is the habit in. 
this country Breathlessly Nari was waiting for her release ; 
but Oh, Allah ! What hapi)cned ! She was put into a train, she 
was taken away, she did not know where to ; but she guessed, 
away from Sultan Khan. And then she was ushered into the 
presence of a Sahib, who told her with benevolence and kindness, 
that as she was a stranger in a strange land, and utterly cut off 
from her people, the Sarkar would try to provide for her. She 
was friendless and lonely ; to return to her people would mean 
certain death, so .she would be sent to Niraspur to the mission, 
and there she could inform the Sarkar through the ladies what she 
meant or wished to do to keep herself honourably. Poor Nari 
was paralysed. Slic was too proud and too shy to tell the Sahib 
of her secret little romance with Sultan Khan, and where was he ? 
What was to be her lot ? Was she to be made a Kafir—^an un¬ 
believer and a pig ? She sat in a third-class compartment, her 
feet on the scat, her knees drawn up to her chin, and her chadar 
drawn low. Her eyes gleamed dark ; her face, formerly so soft 
and round, looked haggard and pinched. On each side sat a 
stalwart policeman, who were in charge of her and responsible for 
her safe arrival at the mission at Niraspur. Twice tried Nari 
to escape fro*n the train ; for she had vowed to herself not to live, 
if she could not live with Sultan Khan. But the Sahib had given 
strict orders as to the safety of the hill-woman, and 
stables were not lacking in zeal, though they itched to know who 
the woman was and would have liked to make friends ; for she 
was fair and tall. But when they tried conversation, she looked 
at them with her sombre eyes in a way that made them quaU. No 
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%leep came into the eye? of the two during the night, but .they 
talked in whispers, and refreshed themselves with tobacco and 
betel and long draughts of water at the various stations. At 
6 o’clock in the morning the lady missionary in Niraspur found 
JNari sitting outside her door still between the two policemen. 
They delivered the woman and the letter, and then quickly dis ¬ 
appeared, glad to be rid of so inconvenient a job. When the lady 
tried to talk to Nari, she looked at her so threateningly and yet 
so imploringly that she guessed there was a secret. So she 
assured the woman at once that no force or persuasion of any 
kind would be used. “ You have a secret, Nari,” she said, 
“ and your heart is heavy unto death; tell me what it is, and I 
will do my best to help you.” Nari glanced up for the first time 
with a gleam of hope in her eyes, but suspicion prevailed. These 
Memsahibs were not women like she ; they laughed and played, 
and did not know what it is to die for love. So she was silent. 
“ But come, first, Nari,” said the lady, " and break your fast ; 
you can go down to tlie ayah’s house and breakfast there, or she 
can come up and give it you here.” But Nari remained stubborn. 
” I have a vow,” she replied, ” and cannot eat or drink,” and 
this in a tone that the missionary felt persuasion was no good. 
“ Inshallaatallah, I shall help you to fulfil your vow if you will 
tell me ; am I not a woman like you ? Have you a lover ? ” Nari 
looked up, startled ; how did the lady know ? Then she made up 
her mind to tell, and little by little, gaining confidence by the 
lady’s sympathetic and understanding manner, she told all. The 
latter only hesitated, because she doubted the Havildar’s honour¬ 
able intentions. As a rule, they covet a woman only to forsake 
her^when they get tired of her. " Listen,” she said, ” you are 
no child. I shall go at once to the barra police sahib, and ask 
him about the matter. If Sultan Khan is known here, we shall 
bring him, and before you and us, he shall sw^ar on the Koran 
that he will wed you in proper nikka ” (wedlock). Nari smiled 
a happy smile that transfigured her face. “ I nged no oath 
from Sultan Khan,” she said, “ for his heart is true, we frontier 
^“peopl^ know. But be it so, the lady’s kindness cools my heart.” 
She promised to remain quietly where she w'as until the lady 
shpuld return. The D.S.P. was very surprised to have a lady 
, visitor so earlj^; but he entered heartily into the matter. In 
,;;the lists, Sultan Khan's name was found as residing in the station 
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at present, and in little more than an hour he came, shame-* 
facedly and beaming, with the Sahib to the mission house, where 
Nari was still sitting in the same place w’ith every nerve tingling 
with excitement. When he entered, she got up at once, stood 
by his side and held his hand in a dignified and natural way. 
An orderly brought the Koran, and Sultan Khan swore in the 
presence of his Sahib and the lady to wed Nari Bibi properly with 
all the rites of his religion. What a fine, handsome couple they 
were ! Nari pulled her burka over her head, but even this un¬ 
gainly garment could not hide her proud gait and the erect pose 
of her fine head, as she walked by her lover’s side over the maidan. 
According to his promise, Sultan Khan and Nari Bibi were married 
by the Mullah that night, but the wedding festivities, with 
dancing and drums, did not take place until ten daj^s’ later ; for 
Sultan Khan had to send out invitations to his people in the 
frontier district. Poor Nari could not invite her parents, brothers 
and sisters or any other relations. The Baluchis are proud people, 
and a member of the famil}'^ that had been in prison was dead 
to them ; besides, she had to fear the blood-vengeance of her first 
husband’s relations. 

Some weeks after, the lady missionary heard the fine, rhyth¬ 
mical tinkling of silver anklets in the verandah, and before her 
she saw the proud handsome face of Nari Bibi; beside her, the 
stalwart husband, both smiling with happiness. Nari touched 
the lady’s feet and embraced her in an ecstasy of joy. Is it 
possible that joy can so change a human being in a few w'eeks ? 
This tall, fair, radiant creature, was she the same haggard, sombre, 
sullen woman that had sat despondently before her ? “ Well, 
Sultan Khan,” said the lady jokingly, ” you are a brave m^n ; 
are you not afraid of the Bibi’s temper ? ” “ Lady, she is rny 
slave, and I love her ; I lay my head in her lap, because it is 
the safest place in the world for me,” cried the fond husband. 


Germany. 


H. E. - 
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The long anticipated offensive of the Allies has at 
last commenced, and the results so far are 
The War. promising. Russia and France, Britain and 
Italy are all putting forth their best efforts 
and keep the enemy engaged on all fronts, so that troops 
may not be moved from one front to another. The Russian 
advance last month was somewhat slower than in the pre¬ 
ceding fortnight or so, and the prisoners captured were 
also fewer. The enemy is resisting as stubbornly as possi¬ 
ble ; nevertheless not only has he not moved forward in 
the Baltic provinces, as was once expected, but the Rus¬ 
sians have nearly reached the Carpathians. In Poland tlic 
Germans used a gas for which the Kaiser thanked Provi¬ 
dence. In the new offensive the Russians are said to be 
using a gas which produces more deadly effects. We do 
not hear of their “ massed guns ” : they are operating 
on a long line and the time has not yet come to see 
whether they can emulate the feats of the German artillery 
which drove them out of Poland and the confines of 
•Hungary. But it is evident that they are recovering 
and will not allow the enemy to remove any troops to 
yerduii or the Italian front. 

.. 7The battle of Verdun has not yet closed. While the 
j^rmans have not given up the offensive on the Meuse, 
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the • French have begun their counter-offensive on the 
Somme. The Kaiser is said to have arrived and to be 
himself directing the operations on this front. Meanwhile 
the British have taken the offensive in right earnest. 
Within a fortnight they captured llic enemy’s first and 
second lines of defence and penetrated tlie third. It 
appears that they are so well supplied with guns and 
aeroplanes and all other necessaries that they have begun 
to out-Herod the enemy in massed artillery, in the use of ^ 
destructive gases, and in aerial adventures, F.vidently 
the tide has turned, but it is anticipated that anything 
like victory will be a very arduous and costly^ ahair. 
England now spends six millions a day on the war, and the!: 
demand for munitions is so great that General Haig has 
entreated the munition-making operatives not to take a 
single holiday—one off-day may mean a prolongation of 
the war for two months--but to work incessantly until a 
speedy and decisive victory ” is won. The Germans 
were believed to have concentrated their efforts on the 
Meuse and the Ypres in order to delay this anticipated 
offensive. It has come at last. The Italians are also 
slowly advancing and the new ministry is not less devoted 
to the common cause than Salandra’s. 

The Germans have apparently abandoned all dreams 
of reaching Paris, Calais, and Petrograd, and their news¬ 
papers have begun to discuss whether their frontiers are 
safe, and what the prospects may be when the colonies 
are well nigh lost, the navy is disabled, trade ruined, and 
the expected indemnity may be transferred to the wrong 
side of the account. German inventiveness grows with the 
necessity and a beginning has been made to employ un¬ 
armed submarines as merchantmen, lo what ^^xtent 
they will succeed in relieving the economic distress in 
Germany has yet to be seen. 
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* While the whole British nation was guilty of insuffi¬ 
cient preparation for war, some people will not be happy 
without bringing home to particular individuals the res¬ 
ponsibility for mistakes committed during the war, either 
by subordinating military to political considerations or by 
miscalculating military requirements. The operations in 
Gallipoli and at the Dardanelles were unsuccessful and 
it must be felt as keenly in India as in England that the 
hopes entertained during the early part of the campaign in 
Mesopotamia were not realised. It appears from discussions 
in the British press that some critics endeavour to hold 
the Finance Member of the Government of India responsible 
for sitting tight on the lid of his money-box. In India, 
too, he has displeased some critics by not offering 5 per 
cent, interest on the new loans. The per cent, paper 
has already gone down to 77, notwithstanding the tempt¬ 
ing offer of conversion. Miscalculations as to the require¬ 
ments in enemy territory may have been made and cannot 
be surprising. Who is benefited by a display in Parliament 
of wisdom after the events ? 

The Dewan of Mysore truly remarked at an economic 
conference some weeks ago that the present 

After the war of munitions will be followed by a com- 
War. mercial war. For that the European nations 
are already preparing. Indeed it has been 
said that all wars nowadays are undertaken in the interests 
of commerce, and manufacturers create artificial alarms 
and foment distrust among nations. Alarms will gain 
more ready credence hereafter than in the past: the 
Briti^ nation is repenting bitterly that it believed what 
it wished and discredited the warnings about Germany’s 
hostile intentions. Last month I.ord Haldane in the 
j^quse of Lords raised the question of organising scientific 
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education after the German model and was told by another* 
Peer that before talking on other things German he had 
better explain how he happened to misrepresent Germany’s 
attitude towards England and encouraged the nation to 
remain in a false sense of security before the war. He has 
also other things to account for—the introduction of Ger¬ 
man employees in England in certain departments closely 
connected with preparation for war. He said he would 
explain everything after the war. Whoever may be res¬ 
ponsible for the errors of the irrevocable past, the Allies 
seem determined to be vigilant in the future. Besides 
the consideration of international economic questions by 
the Paris Conference, Mr. Asquith has appointed a com¬ 
mittee to consider the commercial and industrial policy 
to be followed by the Empire after the war. It will consi¬ 
der the steps necessary to maintain and establish industries 
essential to the safety of the nation ; to recover the homo 
and the foreign trade lost during the war and to secure new 
markets ; to develop the resources of the Empire and to 
prevent sources of supply from falling under foreign control. 
Economists may hold that the manufacture of materials 
necessary for war and the building of armaments are un¬ 
productive. Unfortunately if these unproductive indus¬ 
tries are neglected during peace, they may have to be 
undertaken in a hurry when too late. As Mr. Lloyd George 
said at a conference last month, a “ huge army ” is now 
employed to turn out hundreds of guns and to supply 
other military requirements. The committee appointed 
by Mr. Asquith will consider industries essential to the 
safety of the nation.” The safety of a nation depends 
not merely upon its store of munitions, but also upon its 
food supply and other necessaries which it need not import 
from abroad. Schoolboys have hitherto been taught 
that it is a piece of good luck for a nation to be surrounded 
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*by the sea and to possess many good harbours. • The 
present war has also brought into relief the dangers of 
insularity. 

Just before the outbreak of the great European war, 
Ireland was preparing for a civil war. One of 
**^Ruk*"*^ the reasons why Mr. Asquith and the Irish 
Nationalists were asked to defer the solution 
of the Irish questicai was that a danger was threatening 
the whole Empire and every part of it ought to apply all 
its energies to the task of averting the common danger. 
The threatened civil war was thus averted. But irrecon- 
cilables like Sir Roger Casement found in the outbreak 
of international hostilities an op})ortunity to force the hand 
of the authorities, and they have succeeded in compelling 
immediate attention to a question which would have been 
shelved until after the war if they had remained loyal. 
That disloyalty should have met with any measure of success 
at all is painful to contemplate ; for it teaches a dangerous 
lesson to all who may be moi'e or less similarly circum¬ 
stanced. One may, liowevcT, derive so)ne satisfaction from 
two other considerations which suggest limitations to the 
success of disloyalty and force, which, if it cannot be called 
militarism, bears a family likeness to it. In the first place 
the Commission of Enquiry presided over by Lord 
Hardinge is said to have reported that Mr. Birrell was given 
warnings of the secret activities of the Sinn Feiners, but he 
disregarded them in the hope that they would not be so 
malevolent as to revolt during the war, though they might 
be preparing for contingencies after the war. If, there¬ 
fore,* a lesson is learnt from Mr. Birrell’s well meant folly, 
as it has now proved to be, what has taken place in Ireland 
need not take place elsewhere. History may be prevented 
itpm repeating itself. Secondly, in the temporary settle- 
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ment which Mr. Lloyd George has managed to bring about * 
the Home Rulers have not gained all that they demanded 
before the war. Under this settlement, which is to 
remain in force during the war and a year after it, six 
Ulster counties are to be excluded from the Home Rule 
scheme. The other main provisions cannot be regarded 
as concessions to force, namel}^ that the Irish Parliament 
is to be composed of the present Irish members of the 
House of Commons, that the Appeal Court in Dublin is to 
be appointed by the Imperial Executiv(^ and lliat the 
Army and the Navy are to be under Imperial control. 
Whether the Irish demands, as conceded by Mr. Asquith’s 
Government before the war, will all be granted after the 
war, remains to be seen. Yet it is a sad commentary on' 
the determination of a (iovernment to suppress Prussian 
militarism that it should have been obliged at least in 
some measuH' to yield to the militarism, insufficiently 
controlled, of a disafiecierl section of His Majesty’s subjects. 
Sir Roger Casement denied the right of an English jury to 
convict him of treason. If that is to be the; future law, 
treason may flourish, side by side with Home Ruk^. Mr. 
Lloyd George’s projjosals have not met with the unanimous 
approval of the Cabinet and thus a solution of the difficulty 
has been delayed. 

The Secretary of State, in rcjDly to a deputation from 
the London Chamber of Commerce, has 
Indian expressed his inability to withdraw from tlu^ 
Liberties. Bill now before Parliament the clause which 
empowers the Government of India to res¬ 
trict the right to sue the Government in, certain case??. He 
says, and truly enough, that it is not convenient to annul 
all the legislation which is affected by the Privy Council's 
interpretation of Parliamentary statutes. The Burma 
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Chamber of Commerce is said to have cabled to the London 
Chamber not to drop the opposition to the proposed clause. 
The Government of India has already announced that the 
particular Burma Act, which was condemned by the 
Privy Council, will be reconsidered. Though Mr. Cham¬ 
berlain is not prepared to withdraw the clause, he does 
’ not seem to have said that he will not modify it. On the 
” other hand he assured the deputation that the objections 
raised against the proposed change in the law would be 
considered and he trusted that a solution would be found 
., which would secure tlie necessary powers to the Govern¬ 
ment, while the community would be protected from an 
abuse of such powers. The question raised is highly techni¬ 
cal, for not every lawyer or politician knows what rights 
‘ of suit were allowed under the East India Company, what 
necessity arises at the present day to restrict those rights, 

‘ and whether other equally suitable remedies may not be 
’ substituted in their place. The essence of the right cur¬ 
tailed is that a dispute between the executive Government 
and the subject must be settled by a competent judicial 
tribunal—^whether the jurisdiction is vested in the ordinary 
~ courts, or in special tribunals, as for example in Improve¬ 
ment Trust cases in Bombay, is not very material. Public 
meetings in India and the press have also objected to other 
provisions in the Bill in question. According to some 
critics, though zamindars may be appointed as members 
of Executive Councils, persons engaged in trade should 
continue to be under the disability imposed originally upon 
, English traders in John Company’s days. The administra¬ 
tive methods of the present day are so very different from 
those' of the Company’s times, that there is no possibility 
of an Indian Member of Council indulging in the abuses 
against which the statutory prohibition provided a safe- 
I ^ard. Purity of administration depends largely upon the 
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individuals appointed. If a person who is engaged in com¬ 
merce or industry should be excluded from a Governor's 
executive council, one who has relatives so engaged sliould 
be equally ineligible. That is an extension of principle 
which is suggested by the insinuations which were at one 
time made against Mr. Montagu when he was Under Secre¬ 
tary of State for India. What about Cabinet Members ? 
Was not Mr. Lloyd George the centre of much controversy 
about the same time ? Another provision in the Bill whicli 
has been criticised relates to the admission into the 
Indian services of subjects of States bordering on India, 
It seems that in the days of the Company a similar question 
was discussed in connection with recruitment for the 
army, because the loyalty of Indian troops was doubted. 
We are certainly not going to have an army of Chinamen, 
Tibetans, and Afghans. 

When Christians fight and extend their dominion 
in heathen lands, the Oriental sarcastically 
War and the throws the Sermon on the Mount into their 
Sikhs. teeth. Fighting has been so essential a con¬ 
dition of existence, honourable existence, in 
the past that the noblest or the meekest religion has not 
been able to avoid war in the East. In the West, too, there 
is the Quaker or conscientious objector, as we have the 
Bairagis in India ; and the former has recently been told 
that he cannot compete for the Civil Services, if he will not 
do military service. He cannot reap the fruits of national 
prosperity for which others must shed their blood. The 
Sikhs were originally religious reformers—a meek sect 
who fought against the moral foes bom of the flesh. ’ But 
they could not remain a suffering tribe. We enslave meek 
animals and respect the independence of those that fight 
for it. It was a Christian preacher who said truly encpglr 
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'that if you be all sugar, people will swallow you up. - The 
Sikhs would not be swallowed up and they became a warlike 
clan. The story of this evolution is so well known that 
Sirdar Diljit Singh, when he lectured on the subject under 
the distinguished chairmanship of Mr, Chamberlain, could 
not have felt the necessity to tell ancient history over again : 
everyone who knows the Sikhs, from the Secretary of 
State downwards, is now full of their latest deeds of heroism. 
Mr. Chamberlain quoted statistics of the distinctions 
conferred upon them during the war. Out of the 1,300 
decorations conf('rred on the Indian ranks of the army, 
400 have been won by the Sikhs. These include 1 Victoria 
Cross, 6 Military Crosses, 2 decorations of the Indian Order 
of Merit, first class, and 119 of the second class. More 
interesting and picturesque were tho tw'o anecdotes w’hich 
he narrated. In Gallipoli the 14th King George's Own 
Sikhs made great sacrifices. At the spot where manj^ had 
laid dowm their lives, those who visited it later said that 
“ every dead Sikh was found on the top of a Turk and not 
a man's face was looking th(‘ wrong w^ay." 

After much patient waiting, H. H. the Maharaja 
Scindia of Gwalior has been blessed with a 
Prince George male heir. The happy event was celebrated 
Jivaji Rao. in the State with great rejoicing, and from 
His Majest}' the King-Emperor downwards 
ev^ry friend of the house has sent blessings fur long and 
happy life to the new-j3orn Prince. The most interesting 
feafupj of the “ baptism " or naniakaran of the child 
was the conferment of His Majesty's name on him with 
the gfacious permission of the Royal sponsor." Among 
early Christians an applicant for admission into the Church 
was supported by a person who guaranteed his fitness for 
^adtnission. In the case of a child the sponsor undertook 
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the Lcsponsibility of giving a proper religious education* 
to the newly introduced member. The ceremony had a 
beautiful meaning, namely, that the assumption of the 
name " Christian ” was not an idle or wJiimsical formality, 
but carried with it the responsibility of living up to certain 
principles. Nowadays an agnostic's name may bo given 
to another agnostic’s son: the father perhaps thereby 
shows his admiration or friendship for tlu' “ god-father " 
of the child, who may believe in no God. in same 
manner the bestowal of a Christian name on a Hindu child 
has no religious significance : it may be a guarantee that 
the child will be brought up in accordance with certain 
ideals not connected with religion—^they may be political 
ideals. H. H. the Maharaja of Gwalior has bestowed upon 
bis son, Prince Jivaji Uao. the name of His Majesty the 
King-Emperor as an assurance that he will be taught to 
cherish the same dcvotioji and loyalty to the Koyal House 
of Great Britain as have characterised H. H. the Scindia's 
relations with the Paramount Power in the past. An 
exchange of names between Europeans and Indians in 
tliis manner outside ruling families may create new links 
to bind the nations together. The example is suggestive : 
its full fruition means that Europeans and Indians should 
meet and maintain friendly relations outside the official 
circle. The example, though not the first of its kind, has 
a special value at a time when the rage for self-govern¬ 
ment threatens to widen the gulf between East and 
West. 

Before. Sir Rabindranath Tagore's works were trans¬ 
lated into English, his fame was confined 
Sir R. Tagore, within the four comers of Bengal. The> 
English language, which is understood by 
literary men all over the world, has perforined a miracle. 
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' Dressed in thiil garb, the world has discovered in him a 
genius, a Mar of the first mngnitude in the literary 
iirmamcnl. Among his interpreters is an enthusiastic 
Madrasi -Mr. M. K. Ramaswami Sastri, wlio has written 
a book of more than 500 pages on the “ life, personality, 
and gi'iihis ” of the most eminent national poet of 
modern India—published by Messrs. Ganesh dc Co., 
Madras. Mr. Sastri has made a close and apjireciativc 
!■ Indy oi all Sir Rabindi a s (ranslaled oiks, and is (‘vidently 
an able student of haiglisli and San-.kril poetry, for he 
oerasionnll}' (juoles Iron) these sources sugg(‘stive parallels 
whiili i“^tablis]i a Knislii]) Ix'tween tlie poets of all laiaK 
and all «iges. 1 >o("- the Px'iigali ]h){‘ 1 leqiiire an interpicter ^ 
There would he nt* [)iofunditv in him ii he did not. Even 
Indian roadcTs do n(»1 und(Tstand hnn leadily. tor most 
educated Jiidians lead only newspapers and are lull of 
politic the\ trmnol easily enter into the spirit of the 
man wIkm* talk is aboiil flow(Ts and sunlx-ains, cloud-, 
and nKxmlight, Iragrauci' and l(>ve, and .ill tliat is hidden 
from the eye ol tlx- Philistine in the uni\’erse without and 
the lieart wilhin. The Indi.an is said to be spiritual and 
dreamy. MMx'ii au Indian be('om('s ■>piritual, he detaclies 
himself from tlu* world : lie tliinks that poetry (kdights 
only the sen >(‘s, and liis t.ilk, though it may be reduced to 
verso, becomes dr\ and didactic, Tagore has introduced 
the English trick of combining poetry with religious philoso¬ 
phy, and has thus Ikhoiuc inter<‘sttng to Indians and Euro¬ 
peans alike, lie has done for Hinduism what Wtirdswoiih, 
'letlnyson, and Browiring ha\’e done for Christianity, 
Wien a poet’s <'ye rolls iu fine frenzy from ('arth to heaven 
a 4 id*from heaven to earth, it dwells upon many things of 
human interest, attractive not merely to the Sadhu, 
but also to the man of the world. And if Tagore requires 
‘interpreter to Indian readers, the need is far greater 
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in the case of Englishmen ; and this need is emphasized* 
by Professor Rollo, who in his preface says that '' tiie 
consciously nurtured spirituality and the peculiar symbo¬ 
lism ” arc foreign to English poe try. Mr. Sastri has pro¬ 
duced a very readable book of interest to Euiopcans and 
Indians alike. 




Jainism " 
aroused 


It is lomarkable tliai while Euglisli Oriental scli('»lars 
liave studied .Brahmanisin and Buddhism 
with great zeal and written U'anicd volumes 
on lji(‘iu, the best exponents of Jainism have, 
beei'i Germans. Mrs. Stevenson’s Heart of 
afforded an indication that the interest 


Jain Liter a 
ture. 


in this ncgk'ctexi oi'Ishoot of Hinduism was 


becoming more and more j:>of)ular. The Jain Literature 
Society under the pr(!sid('.ntsljip of Dr. h'. W. Thomas 
has undertaken tli(' translation of standard Jaina 
works and one may trust that hcroaft(;r Maha- 
vdra’s sect will be as w('ll known as Goulama Buddha's. 
Whether it will ho equally .idmin'd is perhaps doubtful. 
What is e.xaggerated and fantastic naturally attracts one’s 
attention first and creates a i)rejudicc. The Literaturoi 
Society’s scries begins with a luminous and instructive 
volume on the Outlines of Jainism by Mr. Jagmanderlal 
Jaini of the High Court of Indore. Though Mr. jaini. 
makes no attempt to conceal his personal adherence to the 
faith, with equal candour characteristic of a sciiolar he 
presents all essential sides of the religion in iiis lucid .an4 
comprehensive treatise, not even omitting to mention tiiat*^^ 
the Digambara monk eschews clothing, docs not ’bathe 
or cleanse his teeth, and pulls out his hair one by one instead , 
of applying tlierazor. Besides expounding the tenets ol 
Jainism, these uutlincs, published by the Cambridge, 
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\jniversity Press, convej' a good idea of the extensive 
range and varied contents of Jaina literature. 

From Qadiaii, Gurudaspur, Panjab, is issued a unique 
translation of tlie Holy Quran by the 
The Quran. Anjuman Tariqqi Islam. Its unique 
character consists in this—that the volu¬ 
minous and admirable publication gives lirst the Arabic 
text, followed by a transliteration, and then a translation 
into English, verse by verse, and this is supplemented by 
copious footnotes in English, These, notes bespeak a 
'Vast amount of erudition and will be exceedingly helpful 
in understanding the text as Musalmans interpret it. The, 
whole work will perhaps fill some thirty volumes, the first 
of which is now issued at a cost of Rs. 2, in ordinary paper, 
and may be had from the Secretary, Tariqqi Islam, 
Qadian. 

Lord Morley, in his celebrated article on British 
Democracy and the Indian Government, 

an?***^** implores the English civilian and statesman 
Elevated/’ charged with the administration of India to 
be both practical and elevated. This is a 
supreme principle of successful statesmanship in every 
civilised country, and for the government of a subject- 
race the advice is invaluable. It combines the actual 
with the ideal, foresees the future in the present, 
and imports into political transactions the vitality of 
compromise. Hence its high value. 

The problems of the Indian Government arc simple .in 
the abstract to grasp, for they are intensely human. India 
is in the travail of a Renaissance in common with the 
world. Tlie European war is powerfully aiding the trans¬ 
formation of society and works for a destiny more complex, 
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bill more complete. Human happiness, af(er the war. 
will advance a degree in kind, and evolution, wliich works 
by shocks and dissensions, \vill mould man inlo a more 
sovereign creature to play the aimless role in the j)urposel«ss 
fine art of life. In this broad re-sliaping of jx'oples" des¬ 
tinies, India is conditioned by lar recent history and in 
dividualised by characteristics of her civilisation. Its 
upheaval is of watchful iinportanu; to the race, foi 
India is vast, varied and populous. It embosoms th<' 
endless varieties of human flora and fauna. It was not 
colonis(‘d yesterday. It is ancient even as tlic waters of 
the sea, though new elements arc being added ('n to it 
every day. Still it loses not its salt. 

Lack of true humility is of the very tessence of bad 
statesmanshi]). The admirable Lord Curzon is a notorious 
instance in point. Tlie youthful English civilian is prom' 
to believe in tlie complacent and wicked philosophy of 
the white man’s burden. So, he starts with a vitiated 
angle of vision. He imagines that half the empires f>f th< 
human lace waits ]iatiently and gratefully to be resurrected 
by him. The disUnnpers of a youthful mind, nourished 
on sucJ) ideas and vile reading of Asiatic hi.sloiy, an* 
obvious. Even natural gifts suffer in such an atinos])herc 
Progress is retarded and the subject-race, hvses vitality 
and becomes a paralytic for f'vcr. And the ruling power, 
corrupted by such qualities, develops fast signs of decadence 
It grows rigid and narrow, poor in ideas, poor in statesman¬ 
ship, poor in adaptability to changing conditions. To 
avert such a disaster, Lord Morlc'y j)l('ads in words which 
call to mind Burke’s famous dictum '' Little minds and 
great Empires go ill together.” 

The problem of India’s place in the reconstructed 
Empire will be the test of the highest British statesman¬ 
ship. Its solution is of supreme interest, for it determines 
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the pace of human progress. Keep back India politically,, 
and cv(*n the most in'ogressivc race of our swift-moving 
])lanet is but lelhored in the scale of the ideal. Again, the 
s^^h^tion is not easy, for it mvolvcs a tremendous sacrifice of 
“ self-iut(T(‘st on ime side and an intelligent appreciation 
of cliiTicnltiis on the other. A sympathetic understanding 
must run common and the past must be reviewed with 
gialeful hiteresl. So ch'arly d(;es European civilisation and 
view-point differ from r)Uis that an agreenienl to understand 
and respect diflereiices iji order to plumb the mutual iden- 
lities and niciils, is almost a necessary ])refacc to the 
achievemciit of that ont* \’ast harmonious whole, lh(‘ 
federation of man,towards which the tide of c'volution 
takes us on in abru])t tises and falls. 

To carry this iecollection and faith int(> the details 
of adminis I ration and the ])ioblems of ilie Empire is tf> 
combine practicability with elevation. You have to be 
practical, for the ait ol gov(Tiiment is intensely realistic. 
It does not speculate, it ne\ei gambles. It deals with 
concietc facts and ascertained masses ol men It is not a 
farce. The situations are leal. Again, you have to be 
elevated, for society is complex and unevenly progiessiv(*. 
Every individual is a pioiiouncecl minority with clear 
dilfcrcnccs of temper and outlook on life So, the wheels of 
government should move without injuring these salients. 
And government is so absorbingly of the present, more 
often of the fossilisc'd ])ast, that the growing institution 
of society is often a sjicctacle of arrest at the hands of the 
practical but prosy admhiistrator, whose nerve is deadened 
and Vvho himself pathetically ceases to glow—by the very 
nature of his profession. To him, the future is but a bare 
extension of the present. The old bricks yield him no new 
designs. In such a crisis, Lord Morley cries out with 
infinite wisdom: “ Be elevated as well as practical,” 
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*■ To the statesmen who, after the war'/will be faced with 
the problem of India’s place in the reconstruction of the 
]£mpirc, the wise words of the great thinker will be a source 
of strength for the good work of quickening the pace of 
evolution. To be elevated,in mmd is to take in all races 
and all ages. It is an exercise of the imagination which 
posits the ruler in the position of the ruled. It is a demon- 
stration of the oneness of man and of the universe, 'i'he 
coarse grain of life is mellowed to shining joy only on the 
whet-stone of ideals. Bereft of their elevation, life, 
national as well as individual, loses its stellar radiance. 

' ‘ K. S. V, 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

A MESSAGE TO INDIA. 

To The Editor, East & W£st. 

Sir,—Y ou will, I am sure, like to deliver a message to 
India. Will you take it from tlio heart of a woman—one who, 
when a little child, could never pass the dear old Indian seller 
of cakes and sweets, who sat on the pavement in Hampstead 
Road, England, without a smile and a bunch of flowers This 
offering she would thrust into his shapely, subtle hand, with a 
look of recognition, expressive of wordless friendsliiji, which 1 
am sure went straight to his heart. 

Well, that little child is now an aged lady of nearly three 
score years and ten. Her love, sown on virgin soil, has matured, 
it was an inheritance from a wise parent. A love deep, tnie and 
sincere, that includes within its radiation, deep-seated affection., 
friendship, and admiration for all the races of the Earth, to whom 
we are bound by a holy alliance, no matter what may be their 
caste, creed, or clanship,—^nationality, colour, or racial distinc¬ 
tion. A love that sees in the vast Empires beyond the Obean a 
race of poets and philosophers : men of deep religious convictions 
and learning, and in this time of stress and strain men who have 
crossed the water with hearts full of bravery intent on’willing 
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sacrifice. ' Men who are fighting side by side with our own— 
dying side by side, drowning in a universal watery 
grave, bearing the dissatisfaction of surrender sid(.* by side ; 
but who believe that to shed their blood and give up all for 
honour and Ruler, is to enter on the road to the highest Lite 
beyond the Veil I 

Well, this message comes straiglit as a die from one land 
to the other, travelling by the power oi ‘ilie Fd-rnal Spirit 
of the chainlesa mind ’ to a ereat people, ti> a grand nation of 
millions ol brothers and sisters ruled over by the same beloved 
King-Emperor. 

Of late the presenee of Indian trooj)s among us, here, in this 
quiet village, has lent a new (harm to onr sombre but gloiiuus 
surroundings of a vast forest, i bey made friends with tJie little 
school children, and by reason of their tine pliysicjue and native 
distinction they gave j>ictun\sfjiieiiess hi the scenes. Long.ing to 
speak were many who passed them on tlu' high road—yet afraid 
of over-stepping the bounds of Oriental custom, lest even the 
lifting of the eyes of a woman might be Jiiisundcrstood as un¬ 
seemly, so an inclination of the head was the only recognition. 

Shall we ever forget their willing help in the hour of England’i 
sorest need ? Shall we ever ignore the loyalty of our Indian 
brothers, or their wisli to do our country service and honour ? 
Shall wc forget them when the joy ol Peace is ours ? No ! we will 
not, and shall not ! A thousand times No! In our village 
churchyard there are graves to be remembered over which loving 
hands may fling fair flowers, and there arc hearts that will have 
realised more truly than ever that God the All-Mcrcifui has 
made of one blood ourselves and our brothers, and it is true— 

That in one strange strain of intonation, 

Beat all our hearts beneath that arch, whose fires 

Burn on through storm, and daylight unpcrceived. 

Apt emblems of a hove that never tires. 

Yours faithfully, 

. CHARLOTTE M. SALWEY. 

Hants, England. 
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